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APOLEON’S name fills more pages i 
of Waterloo was his last stand against the combined armies of Europe. 
he sits unmoved, inscrutable, imperturbable, determined to conquer or perish with the men who so long have 

This famous picture from Ridpath’s History is but ONE of the TWO 

THOUSAND famous paintings in the complete work and serves to illustrate but one event out of all the THOUSANDS 


formed the bulwark of his empire. 
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The hour of his destiny has come; yet 


which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


At 


and mail now before you forget it. his 
our price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 





fame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print 


Send Coupon Today. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE IN REVIEWING THIS GREAT PUBLICATION, SAYS: ** Ridpath’s History of the World, may be regarded as a complete library 


in itself 





President William McKinley said: “Iam 
the merits of Ridpath’s History 

nd cordially commend it to the 

s to the plain people generally.” 
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k of great merit and believe that 

prominent place in every 


President Benjamin Harrison said: “The 
are deserving of the highest 


rinting and binding is first class 


tions are numerousand ofa high 
t heartily recommend this great 
ind convenient reference.” 


Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, 
said th’s History is in clear and agree- 
prehe ye in treatment, read- 
e illustrations. This set 
nanent college chair of general 
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Wallace said: “I have not 
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HISTORY 


No other work of its kind has ever supplied a History as well suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of. men. We cheerfully 
commend this most popular and complete of all world histories to our readers. 
best nucleus for a family library, and will be a potent educator of the young and a mine of valuable information for readers of all ages.”’ 


These nine handsomely bound volumes will make the very 
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MAGAZINE READERS have shown wonderful appreciation of | 
\ tr. We have shipped this splendid History of the World | 
lighted readers living in every State of the Union, to nearly all foreign coun- 


eoples and races, kingdoms and empires, principalities and powers ; to be- 
old senates in session, armies marching, battles fought and victorious le- 


To read this history is to know | 


And the greatest fact which the history of all the | 
ages has proven for men and nations is that Righteousness is the only 
Principle that exalteth a nation, and that the only real power is In- 
? telligence united with Purity of Character. The strength of men 
and nations is not in splendid cities and temples, not in mighty 
armies or navies, but in the intelligent home life and heart life | 


Ridpath's History will prove a household | 


It has been purchased and strongly endorsed by 
President William McKinley, President Benjamin Harri- 
son, General Stephen D. Lee, General Lew Wallace, 
Senator Teller, Senator Curtis, James Whitcomb Riley, 
4 Rabbi Hirsh, Bishop Vincent, John L. Stoddard, 


‘%_. Bishop Newman, and the Presidents of Brown, 
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ary. Just write name and address and mail. 
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Bates, Amherst. Smith and practically all other 


American colleges and universities. It is a 
set of books you will treasure as long as you 
live and read over and over again. 


Send Coupon Today 


| business and commercial world, the respective rights of Labor and 





VERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of his own 
country and of the world to intelligently perform his full duty as a citizen 
in the Government of This Nation. How else are we to judge of the great 

national questions that crowd upon us for decision except tee knowledge of 
the past? Our Colonial Policy, the Question of the Tariff agitating the great 
apital, the 
conflict between Socialism on the one hand and organized Business and Industry 
on the other—these and hundreds of other important questions press upon us as a 
nation for intelligent discussion and decision. How have such questions been met 
in the past ? For the answer read the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, 
decayed and died and have been so thoroughly obliterated from the face of the 
earth that even the location of their splendid cities is unknown. Read the history 
of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as a kingdom, then as a republic, and 
finally as an empire, and familiarize yourself with her growth, development and 
decay. Read the history cf the French Revolution, the establishment of the 
republic, out of which came the empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you 
know history, when you know the cause of the rise and downfall of empires and 
nations, and not until then, will you be able to intelligently discuss and decide the 
great questions that are pressing now everywhere for attention. The growth, devel- 
opment and decay of the nations of the world constitute the most inspiring theme 
that can claim the attention of man, and Dr. Ridpath has told it better than it has 
ever been told before. The English-speaking world has pronounced this the only 
History of the World worth having. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that 
mention of Success MAGAZINE is made when or- : : : 
dering. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of cross, it expires with the 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘trade talk,”’ nor does next (December) issue. 
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The Ingersoll-Trenton (%°T® "1-2" NoxooRam 


is a new high-grade 7 jewel watch by the 
makers of the Dollar Watch. Though entirely 
different in construction and built in another fac- 
tory it is the same value in proportion to cost. 

The I-T is a watch of exceeding accuracy, 
made for the critical man. _ It will give 20 years 
of faitnful service. For beauty of movement and 
case it is unsurpassed by any watch at any price. 


The Best 7 Jewel Watch 


Examine the illustrations of the “I-T”’ movement. 
Note ‘that it is a bridge model heretofore obtainable only 
in the most expensive full-jewel watches. No other popu- 
lar priced watch is made in this highest form of watch 
construction. It has 7 ruby, sapphire and garnet jewels. 
It has all the special features found in the finest watches to 
give it extreme accuracy—the compensating balance 
wheel automatically adjusting itself to heat and cold; the 
micrometer regulator permitting the most delicate adjust- 
ment; Breguet hair spring, etc. Its wearing parts and 
surfaces where workmanship and finish count are made 
like a full-jewel watch. 

Such a watch can only be offered for the money by the 
Ingersoll system of concentrating an entire factory on one 
model, made in tremendous quantities, instead of making 
many models in small quantities. 


Sold Only by Responsible Jewelers 


You can examine the “I-T” in your own town at any 
reputable jeweler’s. You can compare it with all other 
watches and judge of its value. But insist on seeing it. 

It is new now and if not sold locally will be sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

The “I-T” Booklet, ‘How to Judge a Watch,” free 
upon request. 


One in solid in 10- in 20. 
case: SBD sitet’ SY gusts SQ seiecics 
ment only case case — 


The Dollar Watch has always been the marvel of 
manufacturing achievement. People never cease wonder- 
ing how it can be made for the money. 

It is a guaranteed time-keeper, so serviceable that it 
has the largest sale of any watch in the world and has 
been found to answer all ordinary requirements. 





Watches 


Concentrated factory methods—making millions of 
watches all alike and all right—alone make the Ingersoll 
watches possible. The Dollar Watch is a regular 16 size 
men’s model. The Ingersoll “« Eclipse” is the same size as 
the Dollar Watch but has a solid nickel case which will last 
alifetime. Price $1.50. The Ingersoll ‘‘Junior”’ is a new 
model, 12 size watch, small and very thin. Has solid 
nickel case, $2.00. The Ingersoll “Midget” is a 6 size 
ladies’ watch. Also suitable for girls and small boys. 
Has solid nickel case, $2.00. Hooklet describing all the 
Ingersoll watches free on request. 


ome: 9 Lagersoll $1.50 Ingersoll $ “dunler” 


icat only ‘*Yankee™ “Eclipse” — Mm midget’ 


Sold by 60,000 dealers throughout the country or post- 
paid by us on receipt of price. 
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30 Frankel Building 
New York City 
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Everyman’s Car 





Everyman’s 


Merchants 
Physicians 
Salesmen 
Corporations 
Contractors 
Farmers 


Clubmen 


Surburbanites 


The Young Folks— 


The Brush knows no 
class; there is no limit to 
its usefulness. A tried, 
proven automobile for 
less than the cost of a 
good horse and buggy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Suc. Mag. 
Brush Runabout Co., 


1155 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ise send me copy of the new Brush Catalog. 
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at Last 


Think of it—$485 for the best-built, most thor- 
oughly proven, easiest-riding, most econom- 
ical, handiest small automobile in the world! 


The New Brush Runabout not only out- 


classes all small cars, 
previous high standard. 

Even though we have learned the lessons all manu- 
facturers have to learn by experience—even though we 
have manufacturing facilities as nearly perfect as money 
and brains can make them—still we could not build a 
car of the quality of the 1910 Brush if we merely imi- 
tated the big cars with all their complicated parts and 
all parts necessarily smaller and weaker. 

Here’s where the genius of the designer counts. 

The Brush has always been and still is the only real 
Runabout built in America. 

The new 1910 Brush is not a designer’s dream but 
the result of years of experience and a knowledge 
acquired by manufacturing 3,000 Brushes that are in 
daily use. It is a car which with one chassis adapts itself 
perfectly by change of bodies to a hundred different uses. 

It is a car new in power, smoothness, speed and 
looks but built on proven principles by an organization 
already perfected. 

The Brush has the fewest possible parts but they are of 
sufficient size and strength to stand the hardest knocks. 

Simplicity makes it possible to build the car 
tight and still sell it at this wonderful price. 


but is far ahead of its own 


As for reliability, there is no comparison between 
the Brush and any of the small imitations of larger 
multi-cylinder cars. 


With the new Brush you get single-cylinder sim- 
plicity, reliability, light weight, low gasoline and oil 
consumption, low tire expense with four-cylinder 
power and smoothness. 


Its new balanced motor runs as quietly as a four- 
cylinder and is as flexible. Its power is astonishing. 

The most wonderful improvement in Motor Car 
Construction in years. 

While the balanced motor is the most remarkable 
feature of the 1910 Brush, we have made numerous 
other improvements and refinements. + 

Here are some of them: wheel-base lengthened 6 
inches ; more graceful and rakish lines ; Mercedes type 
radiator ; new selective control; universal coupling- 
Shaft ; improved dust-proof commutator ; multiple disc 
low and reverse clutches ; transmission control levers 
entirely housed and oil-tight ; more quiet muffler. 

In our magnificent new plant we make every part 
of the Brush except the wheels, tires and electric 
equipment. The Brush buyer pays no middleman’s 
or parts-maker’s profit. 


READ THE SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—10 H. P., balanced single cylinder, 
four-cycle, vertic al, 4*x5", water cooled ; loca- 
ted in front under hood; every part instantly 
accessible ; three point suspension. 


Control—Sin 
steering- wheel ; 


plies the brake. 

Balancing—After balancing by the usual 
counterweights, one extra loaded balance 
gear, driven by a crankshaft gear, is applied, 
the result of which is to take out a// of the 
vibration due to reciproc iting weight and in 
addition most (or at times a//) of the torque 
vibration—theoretically in better balance 


than a four-cylinder motor. and oil-tight. 


Transmission—Internal gear type, per- 
fectly quiet ; entirely encloseu and absolutely 
oil-tight. 

Cooling—Mercedes type radiator, on Bris- 
coe thermo syphon system, eliminating pump. 


Drive—Double side chains to rear wheels. _ bre 


wood, cak, hickory 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO., 


Model D 28 


le hand-lever of selective ac- 
tion for all speeds; spark and throttle under 
foot-pedal releases clutch 
without touch.ng the hand-lever, and also ap- tires, 
This clutch release by the 
oot is one of the fine features of the Brush 
and is found on no other low-priced car. 


Steering Gear—Another exceptional horn. 
feature; internal reducing spur gear, slow 
and powerful at straight-ahead and acceler- 
ating as bod wheel turns; entirely enclosed 


Aviesand Frames - on. treated, anlocted 


and 
for strength, durability and | 

Springs—Spiral, located at extreme four 
corners; absolately the easiest riding springs 
on nf ear and mechanically impossible to 


Model D Coupe 


SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Brakes — Internal 
sprocket hubs. 
Wheels— Artillery, with 28"x3" pneumatic 


expanding in rear 


Wheel Base—90 inches. 
Tread—56". For Southern trade 60". 
Kquipment—Tools, tire kit, 3 oil lamps, 


Color— Maroon, except coupe. 

Body — Divided seat; trimmed in high- 
grade leather. Platforni on rear, as pictured 
above, with equipinent $485.00. 

Six special bodies, furnished on order, a! 
extra prices, as follows; rear platform w: rt 
steel tool box ; rear c compartment with remov- 
able steel deck ; single or double rumble with 
—— tool box; racer type; coupe. 

peed —35 miles an hour, except racer type, 
w Nan has special gearing. 


meple; wonderfal 
ghtness. 


1155 BALTIMORE AVE., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Model D 26 


SEE PAGE 695 
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‘The Publishers Outlook 


ITH this issue of Success MAGAZINE, 


and the next, the annual subscriptions 


of many thousands of our readers ex-' 


pire. It is a-season when family 
councils are called around the evening lamp on 
the subject of reading-matter for the coming. 
year. The great magazines of America—and, 
by the way, American magazines are by far the 
greatest and most beautiful in the world, edito- 
rially and artistically—pass in review before the 
father and mother and the sons and daughters. 
Each must present its raison d’etre; each must 
show that, in the brilliant galaxy of its compeers, 
it is entitled to the favor of its judges. It is 
“thumbs up” or ‘‘ thumbs down,” and however 
kindly may be the criticism, the final judgment 
is either life or death for the one particular 
periodical in the household which it seeks to 
enter. 
* * * * * * * 


Glad and proud indeed should be that maga- 
zine—if we may allow the magazine itself to 
personate its publishers—which, having once 
stood the test of many years’ acquaintance, is 
pronounced “‘ indispensable’’ by the unanimous 
vote of its household judges. Such an ideal 
condition is not often found. Some magazines 
are built for the man only, some for the woman 
only, and some for the young people of the fam- 
ily. Others are class periodicals, of interest 
chiefly to some special interest or cult. Still 
others appeal to lovers of fiction, while again is 
another class composed of those which aim to 
put in permanent form, by weekly or monthly 
digest, the current daily events at home and 
abroad. Rarely is there found a magazine 
which can hope to be equally interesting and 
valuable to each and every member of a family. 
* * * * * * * 

May we here put ina special plea or argument 
applicable chiefly to that rapidly diminishing 
class of periodicals still published at the extraor- 
dinarily low subscription price of $1.00 per 
annum. Of this class, more perhaps than any 
other, may it be said with truth that its sub- 
scription price is so low that some one depart- 
ment, or some one continued feature or class of 
articles, is alone worth the whole subscription 
price for the year. A dollar is such a small 
sum !—why deny the mother of the family her 
monthly delight in the reading of Mrs. Curtis’s 
writings in Success Macazine, for example, 
even if that is the only thing in the magazine 
which she or the rest of the family care for. 
With Success MaGazine, we are utterly failing 
in our purpose, however, if each of our eight or 
ten different classes of articles is not alone 
worth to some one of the family the full dollar 
which we charge. 


* cy * * * * * 


We sometimes think that the editors and 
publishers of a periodical are its own severest 
critics. It is they only who know of the daily 
disappointments and difficulties which have to 
be endured and overcome; it is they only who 
know how far each issue departs from the ideals 
which they have so clearly in mind. We of 
Success MAGAZINE are no exceptions to the 
rule. We often—in fact usually—feel very 


Ideals in Magazine Building 


modest about our actual accomplishment, be- 
cause it is so far from the standards that we 
have set up for ourselves. But perhaps our 
readers will pardon us if, at this time when our 
“case "is almost all in and judgment is soon to be 
rendered, we present to you an outline of the prin- 
ciples and theory upon which we are constructing 
Success MaGazine, and of our reason for believ- 
ing and hoping that it can and should occupy 
a unique and unassailable . position in your 
home. 


* * * * * * * 


Here is our purpose, in brief : 

To present to our readers a bird’s-eye view 
of the current news of the month. 

To keep them informed of the great accom- 
plishments and best modern thought in science, 
invention and social progress. 

To entertain them with brilliant and fascina- 
ting stories, anecdote and humor. 

To give them inspiration for and help in the 
hard grind of the daily work of life. 

To give them a thousand and one practical 
hints for lightening the burden of that work. 

To give to our subscribers of record protection 
against imposture and special service in other 
ways, to the end of making of the Success 
family of subscribers a strong, coherent, enthu- 
siastic clientele of intelligent, optimistic men and 
women, boys and girls. And, finally, with such 
a body behind us—believers in our honesty and 
sincerity—we hope to exercise in public affairs 
an influence to be gladly welcomed by the 
worthy and feared by the unworthy. 


* * * * * * * 


A broad purpose, indeed, you will say, and 
one hard to live up to. Let us, however, study 
for a moment this present issue—this November 
number of Success MAGAZINE now in your 
hands—to see how far we do, in this particular 
number, carry out our platform of principles. 

“The World in a Nutshell” (pages 726-731) 
takes rank, we think, as one of the best monthly 
digests of current world’s happenings appearing 
in any general magazine. Our editors are giving 
to it an amount of time and attention little 
tealized by the average reader; endeavoring to 
epitomize the really significant events at home 
and abroad, and dealing also in short, bright, 
pithy paragraphs with the “Persons of the 
Moment.” : 

The second plank of our platform is illustrated 
in this number by one of the most important 
articles which has ever appeared in an American 
magazine, namely, “ Hope for the Victims of 
Narcotics,” by Dr. Lambert; while in “The 
New Problem of the Old” (page 712) is pre- 
sented food for most careful and anxious thought. 

The third plank is illustrated by such a 
wealth of material that we can only stop to 
mention Leroy Scott’s great serial story, ‘‘ The 
Shears of Destiny,” which commenced last 
month, and Mr. Webster’s serial, ‘The Sky 
Man,” coming soon to a conclusion ; with three 
short stories by Charles Battell Loomis, Harris 
Dickson and Anne Story Allen, who are among 


’ the best known of American authors ; together 


with our now famous department, “ Point and 
Pleasantry,” which is perhaps more largely 
quoted and “‘clipped”’ by’ the newspapers and 


other periodicals in the country than are similar 
department in any other except the strictly 
humorous papers. ‘‘ Human Nature Under Fire,” 
the brilliant little series of anecdotes of the 
San Francisco disaster, is another illustration of 
this plank. 

The inspirational writings of Orison Swett 
Marden appear only in Success MaGazine, and 
our daily mail is the best possible testimony of 
their value to the sometimes discouraged, 
always hardworking American man and woman. 
In this issue, “Clear Grit Did it” (page 721) 
and “The Editor’s Chat” (page 732) are illus- 
trations. 

Mrs. Curtis’s wise, witty and eminently prac- 
tical writings in Success MaGazine, including 
the “ Home Corner” and “ Pin Money Papers,’’ 
are eagerly read by the mothers and daughters 
of our families, and these, with Mrs. Gillmore’s 
comical talk about ‘‘ Man As Woman Sees Him,” 
and Charles N. Crewdson’s “New Tales of the 


Road,” illustrate the fifth plank of our 
platform. 
* * * * * * * 


To protect our subscribers of record against 
fraudulent advertisers and financial sharks of 
every kind, is one of the duties to which we 
firmly bind ourselves; not only by specific 
guarantee but by most painstaking effort and 
investigation. It is well within the mark to say 
that, by the turn of a hand, we could increase 
our advertising revenue one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. But it would be at the 
expense—or at all events at the very serious 
risk—of the happiness and prosperity of our 
subscribers. We are known among leading 
periodicals as a magazine most careful in its 
acceptance of advertising copy, and our opinion 
on new advertisers is sought almost daily by 
the publishers or advertising managers of other 
periodicals. We were among the first to expose 
a series of financial fakirs who were preying, 
through the newspapers, upon the American 
people. Our series of articles upon Thomas W. 
Lawson, and the failure of his financial prophecies, 
were largely instrumental in his sudden retire- 
ment from public notice. In other directions 
also we have tried to protect our readers, notably 
in ‘the exposition of the terrible indecencies of 
which the American stage was becoming guilty. 
Our articles upon the problem of the present- 
day ministers have excited wide-spread interest 


and serious concern. Our brief campaign 


against Speaker Cannon last spring—a campaign 
which is to be instantly renewed at the right 
psychological moment—was so nearly success- 
ful as to bring about a situation in national 
politics where Mr. Cannon’s complete elimination 
is only a question of time. 


* * * * * * * 


Our case is now all in. All argument is closed. 


’ You are the supreme judges; we the appellants 


in action. There is only left for us to give our 
promise to you that there will be continued 
editorial improvement during the coming year, 
to the end that there shall be reflected in 
Success MAGAZINE the broadest, breeziest, truest 
American spirit of progress and accomplishment. 
We await your verdict, hopeful—even confident 
—that it will be in our favor. 
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Be Your Own Boss-Own a Texas Truck Farm 


1O ACRES WILL PAY YOUISOO A YEAR 


Pay for it in small Monthly Payments 





































































W* DON'T need to tell you what 
you pay for green corn in Decem- 
ber, lettuce and beans in January, straw- 
berries, cabbage and green onions in 
February. 


If you pay such a price for a 
few ears of corn what do you 
think the Falfurnas truck raisers 
receive for say Five Acres of 
such corn? Is it any wonder 
they are getting nich ? 

Every winter carloads and carloads of vege- 
tables are being shipped from Falfurrias to the 
Northern markets and bringing the high prices. 
These vegetables are being raised by men who 
went there with absolutely no previous expe- 
rience. They were doctors, lawyers, book- 
keepers, business and laboring men, in fact 
they came from every walk of life and they 
are making good. 

How would you like to make $150 net 
profit per acre, where you could secure cheap 
labor to do all the heavy work ? How would 
you. like to be your own boss, live in a climate 
where snow and cold weather are unknown, 
where flowers bloom and vegetables grow all 


winter, where cool gulf breezes make the sum- 
mers delightful. 


I made $313.33 net profit per acre 
from my onions this year. 


JNO. DONOHUE. 


After paying for seed, sacks and 
freight, my potatoes netted $184.60 
per acre. ED. SCHLAKE. 

Eleven acres of lettuce paid us a 

roft of $1760. This country can’t 
“ beat. MILLER BROS. CO. 


My beans netted me $125.00 an 
acre at the Falfurrias depot. 
E. R. RA 


We shipped the first carload of 
onions in the United States this year, 
24,000 pounds and received $900 at 
the depot. HART & GROSH. 


All of the parties mentioned in the 
foregoing live at Falfur._.s. 





THE FOLLOWING BANKS WILL 
GLADLY TELL YOU ABOUT 
OUR RELIABILITY 


Enclose stamped envelope when 

you write them. 
State Bank & Trust Co., 

San Antonio, Texas 
American Bank & Trust Co., 

San Antonio, Texas 
Union Trust Co., 

San Antonio, Texas 
Falfurrias State Bank, 


furrias, Texas 


Three years ago Falfurrias wasn’t on the 
map. Today it has a population of 3300 peo- 
ple, 16,000 acres under cultivation, a water 
works, electric light and ice plant, three hotels, 
five churches, three lumber yards, bank, twen- 
—_ stores, and people are pouring in every 

ay. 

Yuu can make big money raising vegela- 
bles at Falfurrias. You can be independ- 
ent for life. Now is the time to inves- 
tigate. Come and see for yourself. Buy five 
acres if not more. 


The land we are offering is part of the fa- 





, mous King Ranch, known by every Texan to 
unite a Christi, Texas be the richest body of land in the State. 
Union Trust Co., Flowing artesian water can be had on any 

Aransas Pass, Texas part of this land. Your opportunity is now 

First National Bank, because the prices are increasing rapidly. Read 

Rockfort, Texas the letters in this advertisement and let us send 

Karnes County National Bank, you many more. We welcome your investi- 
Karnes City, Texas gation. 


Falfurrias is located 184 miles south of San 
Antonio, a little west and south of Corpus 
Christi. It is in the very heart of the famous 
Gulf Coast Country. No town in Texas has 
ever known such a rapid growth. The land 


WE ALSO REFER YOU TO 


GEO. F. LUPTON, 
General Passenger 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R., 





. has not only been sold but the people have 
San Antonio, Texas moyed down and improved it. At Felienion 
S. G. LANGSTON, you have a modern town, living is inexpensive, 
neral Immigration Agent, you have cheap labor and the profits—well— 
M.K. & T.R. R., you know because you pay the price. This 
St. Louis, Mo. 


is jast what you have been looking for. 
S. A. HUGHES, 
General Immigration Agent, 
Frisco System, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER Pic 
We are establishing an ideal town a+ 
on this land. It isour intention to 9% 
make this new town a residence 49% 
town mn SS 1 fam «7 
owners can live in one community and yet near e? 
A enough to their farms to work them satisfactorily. A 7 BURTON 
ae residence lot 50 x 125 will be given free with every oer DANFORTH 
Ze, ten acre farm. A motor line will furnish rapid transit we + Gibbs Bid : 
“nis to and from Falfurrias and certainly be a great conve- 501 Gibbs Bidg., 
- nience to all Falfurrias truck raisers. It will also add very Px San Antonio, Texas 


materially to the price of the land. ov en 





1X) 5 
Make Your First Step Towards Owning Your Own Farm Today— 4 7 Send without expense 
SEND IN THE COUPON oe? to me your free illustrated 
A few Reliable Agents Wanted Illustrated Literature Free 4@ literature and map of Texas. 
While we havea force of agents, Send today for our fine new booklet, ‘* The AG 
there is still some territory uncov- Land of Flowing Wells,” also free map of rs) 
ered. od can furnish best of references Texas. This booklet is the most interesting oF 
write for further information. If you cannot ever issued on the Gulf Coast Country. ‘oe 
furnish A-1 references save your time and ours. Be sure and send for yours today. PN Name eae 


oF 


BURTON & DANFORTH, 501 Gibbs Building, San Antonio, Texas m 


7 Address 
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In the Editor’s Confidence : a 


HE best work of the best living writers will be found in the December 
number of Success Macazingz. Jt marks a bold step forward in 
magazine building. Twelve great features make up the list of contributions. 


The Unjust Judge 


By John Luther Long 
Author of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’’ 








Dreams and the Future Life 
By H. Addington Bruce 


Mr. Bruce here goes farther than he went in 
“The Meaning of Dreams.” There is a sort of 








A powerful two-part story, which arraigns our 
criminal procedure and the jury system as vigor- 
ously as: Dickens arraigned the British Chancery 
Court or as Hugo arraigned the French police 
system. The brilliant author of ‘‘ Madame But- 
terfly”” here presents his most important work. 


dream which has happened at least once in the 
history of nearly every family—the dream warn- 
ing of the death of a relative. After citing 
numerous authenticated instances of this sort of 
dream, Mr. Bruce attempts to distinguish be- 
tween those which might be due to telepathy 
between the living, and those which could only 
be transmitted by spirit forces. 








The Power Behind the Republic 


° By Charles Edward Russell 


First Article: Living a Governmental Lic 


The New Blocd in the Senate 


By J. C. Welliver 




















Russell’s greatest series. Since writing “The 
Break-up of the Parties,” he has been puzzling 
out the answer to the most difficult question in 
American life to-day, ‘‘ Have we outgrown our 
governmental machinery?” This big series is 
his answer. It cuts deep. It is written with 
utter fearlessness. 


A Five-T housand Dollar Christmas 


By George Fitch 


Suppose you had only five thousand dollars 
to spend on Christmas presents for your family, 
when you knew that nothing would satisfy them 
short of sable coats, diamond tiaras, motor boats 
and such. Would you give up in disgust and 
meditate throwing your roll into the North 
River? Or would you borrow an idea from the 


of the ‘‘ Washington Times ’’ 


Progress is irresistible, even in the United 
States Senate. The new insurgent Senators came 
promptly to the front during the special session. 
Now that the confusing tariff bill is out of the 
way, they are likely to be still more active. In 
this article Mr. Welliver tells just what the 
country wants to know about these new men. 


The Double-Barrelled Author 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Suppose that your memory was completely 
blotted out and you had to begin life anew. 
Would you be the same kind of a man you were 
before? Would you do the same kind of work? 
Would you love the same kind of a woman? 
In a word, what would you do about it—and 
what would your wife do? Gouverneur Morris 
has done much clever work, but he never wrote 


=f 











jolly old scrubwoman in the street-car P a more entertaining story. 


HE SHEARS OF DESTINY—Leroy Scott’s Glowing Serial Romance. The December Instal- 

ment will be entitled: One Woman—or Two? Not in years have we found a serial which 
so combines dramatic action and irresistible love with the important undercurrents of modern 
life. Mr. Scott’s heroine is one of the most fascinating and bewildering women in the whole range 
of modern fiction. The first instalment, in the October number, was enough to stamp it a popular 
success. @ In addition to the above important features, we shall present our readers with two very 
unusual poems. One, “ Westward the Star,” is the work of a Boston man, Henry Austin. This poem 
is a remarkable answer to those critics who say that no real poetry is produced in America to-day. It 
is a vigorous and beautiful outpouring of spirit, charged with the freedom and boldness of the great 
West. It will occupy two full pages of the magazine, with an unusually suggestive and beautiful 
decorative illustration by Raymond Perry. Mr, Perry is also decorating “The Round of Life’: 
A Christmas Musing of Man-Alive, set down by Richard Wightman. We are alluding to 
Mr. Wightman’s “musing’’ as a poem in the absence of a more precise term. It is a deep 
and simple expression of a strong philosophy of living. @ Besides all this, and a hearty, stimu- 
lating talk by Dr. Marden, and a timely and interesting article, “The Price of Prima Donna 
Fame,” by William Armstrong, the Christmas number will be packed full of useful and read- 
able departments. Mr. Webster’s serial, “The Sky Man,” grows better with each instalment. 
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E SHALL never have the 
whole story of the San 
Franciscoearthquake and 
fire, any more than we 

have the full story of the great bat- 
tles. Of Gettysburg, for example, 
we have now the full strategic his- 
tory; we know what was in the 
minds of Meade and Lee when they nsf 
came into action below those heights, 
and we know wherein Lee failed; we 
know how the regiments and divisions moved. We have also vivid eye- 
witness accounts from the pens of such men as Doctor Trobriand and 
Cari Schurz. But of the thousand and one little human incidents, grue- 
some, tragic, pathetic, even comic, which happened on that battlefield, we 
have no record, or at best a few impermanent newspaper accounts. Yet 
with our human love of a story, our universal interest in the individual, 
this should be the feature of Gettysburg which touches us most nearly. 
So with the San Francisco earthquake. We had at first vivid eye- 
witness accounts from correspondents on the firing-line; later we read in 


44 Remarkable Collection op 
Hrtherto Cnpublished Stories 
of the San Francisco Disaster 


BY WILL IRWIN w 


million souls went to bed on the 
night of April 17, 1906, looking for- 
ward to a day like other days. 
At dawn, four out of five of them 
awoke to the conviction that this 
was the end of the world, the rolling 
up of the heavens as a scroll. By 
night their homes and their for- 
tunes were gone or going. All the 
forces of civilization by which the 
modern city works and moves had 
risen like a Frankenstein against them. Necessarily, with these factors 
operating on a half a million diverse minds, nothing short of murder which 
imagination can conceive failed to happen. And | open my story-teller’s 
pack to retell the experiences of certain friends as they were told to me. 
There are a thousand better stories, doubtless; | but do my part in 
recording my own collection before the memory of the disaster is quite 
cold. | have been interested to see, in looking them over, how few are 
tragic or gruesome. This was no universal horror, like Messina, of 
accursed memory; fire, not earthquake, destroyed San Francisco. The 





the magazines still more vivid narratives from 
such witnesses as Gertrude Atherton, Hopper 
and Laffler; and now the University of Cal- 
ifornia is preparing a scholarly history of the 
event. But ten thousand little personal stories, 
tragic, humorous, romantic stories, which illu- 
minate the workings of the human mind under 
great pressure, remain untold. 

A gay, light, rich metropolis of a half 








UP Market Street, ahead of that fire-belt 
which was eating the slow-burning red- 

wood buildings at the rate of a block an hour, 
drifted the refugees and floaters, staggering 
under rolls of bedding and household goods, 
dragging trunks, laboring with toy wagons. 
None but showed some astonishing effect in 
costume. Here was a man in trousers from 
the waist down, pajamas from the waist up; 
there a woman in a nightgown, walking boots 
and a fur coat. By contrast, shone a young 
man in perfect morning attire. His linen was 
clean, his trousers fefl in a perfect crease, his 
shoes, even, retained their polish. On his face 
was a calm, even bored, self-assurance. With 
his right hand he manned a cigarette, and 
under his left arm he carried a large picture in a 
gilt frame, the face turned toward his body. 

Two young girls noted him, and their curi- 
osity overcame fear, grief and bewilderment. 

**He’s probably a collector, and that’s the 
gem of his collection,” said one. 

“1 think it’s something more commonplace 

his mother or wife or sweetheart,” ventured 
the other. ‘‘Let’s look and settle it.” 

So they threaded the crowd until they gained 
position for a look at the face of the picture. 

The treasure which the immaculate young 
man carried so tenderly was an enlarged crayon 
portrait of himself. 











younG girl from New York was visiting in 
a stately old house on Nob Hill. The 
owner of that house was a collector of minia- 
tures, porcelaines and ivories; certain rooms— 
he laughingly admitted to himself—looked like 
departments in a museum. 
The fire reached that house early... The 
owner gave up one of his automobiles to the 
public service, and‘reserved the other to take 





his family to Santa Barbara... When the sol- 
diers came and gave the family five minutes to 
get out, the owner said to the visitor from 
New York. 

‘“My dear, all these things must burn up. 
| have to leave them. Suppose you choose 
something you want and take it away fora 
souvenir !” 

The girl, hysterical, bewildered, acting only 
on suggestion, ran over the place, found her 


souvenir, wrapped it in a towel and ran out to 


the automobile. 

Safe outside the fire zone, the New York 
girl recovered her nerve and mind. As they 
rolled through Redwood City, twenty miles 
away, the head of the expedition asked: ‘‘ By 
the way, what did you get for a souvenir?” 

‘*1 declare, I’ve forgotten,” said the New 
York girl. ‘‘ Here it is—let’s see.” 

She unwrapped the towel and disclosed a 
tin dipper. 


official estimate -of four hundred dead, at 
first distrusted and questioned, was doubtless 
very nearly correct. The people, warned in 
time of the later danger, accepted it like the 
sons of pioneers, in a spirit of bravery, charity 
and mutual sympathy and helpfulness; and | 
have to record, for the most part, only the 
romantic and humorous incidents of that 
memorable day. 











PRINTING company operating in a five-story 
building employed a Japanese watchman. 
He had instructions to stay with the plant, no 
matter what happened—to stay always until 
relieved. The earthquake found him on the 
top floor, where the heaviest presses were set. 
He stayed with the job. Morning broke; fires 
sprang up from all four quarters of the horizon. 
Still he stayed with the job. A fire came his 
way, and a corner of the building caught. He 
satisfied himself that the stairs were clear, and 
settled down to wait until his quarters became 
too hot. Suddenly the floor sagged. Weak- 
ened by the shock and the fire, it was giving 
way under the heavy presses. The Japanese 
skipped down to the fourth floor. The presses 
came after him. Floor by floor, as he fled, the 
presses followed from above; he got out of 
the building a quarter of a second before that 
junk-shop of metal landed in the cellar. 

One of his employers was in a hospital 
with typhoid fever. That hospital lay in the 
fire-track; the nurses and doctors carried the 
patients to a house on the outskirts of the city. 
To the bedside of the typhoid fever patient 
crept that afternoon a Japanese of sea-green 
complexion, 

‘*l am sorry to say,” he reported, ‘‘ that the 
presses have emerged to the ground as the re- 


ey 


sult of a conflagration ! 
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juDGE of the Superior Bench found himself 

in a blind alley with the smoke roliing 
across the entrance. As he groped forward, 
his hand encountered a human form. A spurt 
of flame rose at that moment; he saw that it 
was a bedraggled woman. She recognized 
him—‘‘ must have been up before me when | 
was on the Police Bench,” says the judge. 
she seized him, clung to him; and it became 
apparent that she was in an advanced state of 
hysteria. 

“Oh, Judge!” she wailed, ‘‘ get me out— 
oh, Judge, take me away.” 

Here, Here,” remonstrated the judge. 
‘‘Come on—we’re in danger—I’ll get you 
away. 

But still she clung and drooped and screamed. 
The judge happened to remember a pint flask 
of whiskey in his pocket. He drew it, un- 
corked it and said: 

“Now we’re all right, but you must brace 
up. Take some of this whiskey—it will make 
you feel better.” 

No! No!” she screamed. ‘‘ Judge, I'll 

r touch a drop of the stuff again. Don’t 
you ever touch it again. This has been a 
lessontome. Oh, Judge, it’s been a lesson!” 

Hereupon the judge lost patience. He 
backed her against the wall, grabbed her 
shoulders and yelled as he shook her. 

‘See here! Do you suppose the Almighty 
in His infinite wisdom sent this catastrophe to 
teach a lesson to one woman?” 

After this she permitted herself to be rescued. 








(, crcen Irish servant girl arrived in San Fran- 
~~ cisco the night before the earthquake. 
She transferred straight from Ellis Island to the 
Overland train—her cousin had a job waiting 
for her in San Francisco. 

The roar, the shaking, the crash of furniture, 
1wakened her; and next she heard the voice 
of her mistress: 

Katie! dress the children!” 
A minute later, Norah, her cousin, burst into 





the room, crying ‘‘Hurry! It’s an earth- 
quake !” 

Katie sat on the floor and laughed long and 
loud 

‘‘Her head’s turned completely!” cried 
Norah. 

‘“Me head’s all right!” responded Katie, 
“But |’d been thinkin’ that was the way they 
always wake the help in this country !” 


or the most part, he who saved any of his 

household goods saved them by hand. 

The noise of trunks scraping upon the pave- 

ment was the sound characteristic of this 

disaster. Those upon whose nerves the fire 

left a scar say they can not hear a table scrape 
across the floor without a start of terror. 

On the second day, while the soldiers were 
blasting right and left, a crowd of refugees, 
driven from their last stand in the lower city, 
made their way up the California Street hill. 
In the van marched a woman carrying a baby; 
beside her, a small, pale husband was dragging 
a trunk by a rope. 

“I’m dead beat,” he said, stopping sud- 
denly. ‘1 guess we'll have to leave it.” 

‘*Leave it!” his wife said, ‘‘l guess you 
don’t. Do you know what’s in that trunk? 
The baby’s things !” 

The man took up the rope in silence and so 
they toiled up another 
block. 

**Mary,” he said, on 
the rattle of another 
dynamite blast, 
“1 can’t go on. 
I'm all in.” 







His wife’s voice rose hysterically. ‘‘ And 
you call yourself a man!” she said, ‘‘and 
can’t pul! a trunk along with the baby’s things.” 

‘*1 can’t go on,” he responded. 

His wife put the baby down. ‘‘ We'll stay 
here until you can,” she threatened. 

The man dropped the rope. He opened 
his hands and held them out to her. From 
wrist to finger-nails, they were red raw. The 
fingers dripped blood. 

The woman looked at them stupefied. Then 
she fell on her knees before him, throwing her 
arms about him. 

Oh, my God, Henry,” she wailed, ‘1 
didn’t realize, | didn’t know. Leave the 
trunk. Come on when you get ready. No, 
Ill carry the baby.” 


A\N Actor, engaged by one of the local stock 
companies, reached San Francisco on 
Aprili7th. The free air of the Pacific, and the 
free-and-easy airs of the Port of Adventures, 
got into his blood. At four o’clock in the 
morning he reached his hotel in a shocking 
condition. His head was pretty clear, but his 
feet simply ‘‘wouldn’t make tracks.” The 
bell-boys supported him to his room, dumped 
him inside, and left him. He managed to 
undress; and he was sprawled out on the floor 
in his pink pajamas, wondering how he should 
navigate to the bed, when the shock came. 
**My Lord!” whispered the actor. ‘‘It 
never took me this way before !” 























‘Tus for a coincidence. James D. Phelan, 

millionaire and ex-mayor of San Francisco, 
had his offices in the Phelan Building, in the 
heart of the burned district. He lived in the 
Mission, an outlying district which the fire did 
not reach. On the first day, the double cur- 
rent of fire passed to right and left of the Phelan 
Building; the experts assured him his property 
was safe from both fire and dynamite. He 
spent the day and half the night working with 
the committee of forty, and at midnight went 
home to get a little sleep. 

The Phelan servants, though they had to 
cook in the street, kept up the household 
routine; he sat down to breakfast next morning 
as though nothing had happened. While he 
was opening his eggs, the maid laid down a 
piece of paper by his plate. 

‘‘We found that on the front doorstep, Mr. 
Phelan,” shesaid. ‘‘You must have dropped it.” 

Mr. Phelen looked at the paper and remarked: 
‘| won’t go to my office this morning!” The 
paper was a cancelled check, and its proper 
place was the vaults of his office in the Phelan 
Building. The soldiers had blown up the 
building, and the wind had carried that little 
messenger of disaster four miles, straight to the 
house of its owner ! 








PortsmouTtH Square, the old Spanish plaza of 

the city centers a Chinese and Italian 
tenement population. By all the rules of 
probability, there should have been a struggle 
of the races on Portsmouth Square that morn- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the Italians were 
stupefied and the Chinese accepted it as a mat- 
ter of course. When the fire came their way, 
the Chinese took their treasure chests and the 
Italians their bedding, and trooped in stupefied 
silence into the Square, where they camped 
out under guard of the regular army. On the 
afternoon of that first day, one, whom we will 
call Dr. Friend, passed the Square dragging his 
trunk. An acquaintance met him. 

‘*Hello, Dr. Friend,” he called. A sergeant 
of regulars heard the greeting. 

‘*Are you a doctor?” he asked. 

“ce Yes.” 

‘*Well, there are babies being born over here 
in the crowd and we’ve looked everywhere for 
a doctor. Come over and get busy.” 

‘*1 can’t refuse to help—but I’ve got a fam- 
ily waiting for me!” protested the doctor. 

‘*Get busy!” responded the sergeant, with 
a suggestive shift of his gun. In that day a 
soldier had only to raise his finger and the 
citizen obeyed. 

Dr. Friend found three patients under a tent 
of blankets. Everything went nicely. By 
evening there were three new babies in Ports- 
mouth Square. The doctor cut up an army 
blanket to wrap them. The sergeant halted 
an army ambulance which happened to be 
empty. They laid out the mothers—two of 
them Italian and the third a Pole—on the floor 
of the ambulance, tucked the babies safely on 
the shelves, and drove to the temporary 
receiving hospital. 

After the attendants had unloaded mothers 
and babies, the doctor and the ambulance 
started back for Portsmouth Square. An 
orderly ran up and stopped them. 

“Doctor!” he called, ‘‘ which baby goes 
with which mother?” 

Dr. Friend’s mouth flew open, and his hands 
dropped. 

“Til be d——d if I know!” he gasped. 


Se whom | will call Mrs. Force is a widow. 

She lives on the slopes of Twin Peaks, a 
little out of the city, alone with her cherished 
Angora cat, Terence. Mrs. Force slept on the 
second stc:y of her house that night, and 
Terence in the kitchen. When she saw that 
the earthquake was a 
serious piece of busi- 
ness and that the house 
might fall, Mrs. Force 
thought of nothing but 
Terence. 
She could 
not leave 
the poor 
animal 
alone to 
die — she 
must get 
him out of doors where he would have a 
chance for his life. She was half-way down 
the staircase when the most violent twist of 
the shock threw her off her feet. She struck 
the landing in a heap and wrenched her knee ; 
but she managed to get into the kitchen, grab 
Terence, and dump him out of the back door, 
just as the last rumble ceased. 

Terence landed on all fours, drew himself 
up to a dignified sitting posture, regarded his 
mistress a moment, and began to wash his face. 

‘And it wasn’t,” says Mrs. Force, ‘as 
though he had done it hurriedly. He did it 
carefully, luxuriously. His paw went clear 
back of his ear every stroke. I was so over- 
come by the ingratitude of the animal that | 
sat down and cried. All that morning, | went 
around picking up the house; at intervals I’d 
cry some more to think how he’d treated me. 
When he came near me, I’d just turn away 
my face. Only when the neighbors came in, 
and | started to tell them about it, did it occur 
to me that it was funny !” 













Ween, in the week after the fire, the Oakland 
ferries resumed traffic, a man stood by 
the after-tail looking at something in his hand. 
Another passenger, regarding him casually, 
saw him start, grunt, smile, and hurl the object 
in his hand into the bay. 
The other passenger got a look at the object 
as it struck the water. It was a bunch of keys. 














HE fire, not the earthquake, destroyed San 
Francisco. Few buildings really went 
down, and those were old brick structures of 
flimsy workmanship, or wooden houses half 
rotted by age. In the second story of such a 
building slept a middle-aged couple. The 








house settled gently forward, and out went the 
bed, all standing, onto the sidewalk. The 
wife sprang out of bed on one side, and regarded 
her husband on the other. 

‘*Well,” she said, ‘‘ this will teach you to 
wear a nightshirt in future !” 
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‘Tue characteristic fidelity of the Oriental 
servants to their employers, and their trust, 
is a thing which brings a glow about the heart. 
A family which lived in a big house near the 
Presidio had a Chinese cook named Kong. At 
ten o’clock that morning the soldiers went 
from house to house with the imperative order, 
‘*no fires inside.”” Kong moved a small base- 
ment stove into the street. At noon, Kong, 
immaculate in his white coat, his pigtail twisted 
neatly around his head, was cooking and serving 
lunch from the middle of Union Street as punc- 
tiliously as he had served it from his own kitchen. 
Another old California family boasted a 
Chinese retainer named Bock. The head of the 
family had been a contractor; Bock drifted 
from cooking to sub-contracting. He had a 
run of bad luck and stood to go to bankrupt. 
The contractor gave him three months’ time to 
settle and another contract. Bock pulled out 
handsomely. The contractor died; and Bock, 
on this little capital, became a man of wealth 
and influence in Chinatown. Every Chinese - 
New Year's, the wife and children of his old 
employer got a package of silks and tea from 
Bock as a remembrance. 

The disaster found a brother and sister in 
New York frantic for news of a mother and 
sister in San Francisco. For four days they 
besieged the newspaper shops and telegraph 
offices, hoping to get a message through. On 
the fourth day, a telegram arrived as by miracle. 

‘“We are safe and well,” it read, ‘‘ Bock 
has found us!” 











Ve witt call them Daisy and Walter. Daisy was 
assistant editor of a local publication; she lived 
alone on the slope of Russian Hill. Walter was and 
is agay young attorney with a streak of boyish mis- 
chief in him anda golden tenor voice. He lived in 
Oakland, across the bay. When, on the morning of 
terrors, he found that Oakland was safe but San Fran- 
cisco afire, he remembered certain lonely and unpro- 
tected women of his acquaintance, and decided that 
they should be his special relief work. He made his 
way across on the last ferry-boat allowed to land in 
San Francisco and collected his camp—a married 
woman with a baby, whose husband had gone to 
Chicago, her unmarried sister, a woman visitor in a 
hotel, and Daisy, whom he found crying over a cut on 
her head made by a falling Winged Victory. He rifled 
Daisy’s home for bedding and established camp in Fort 
Mason, a Government military park by the bay shore. 
For three days Walter kept his camp in food and 
tried to keep it in good spirits. They established a 
Calamity Club; they set a fine for any one who men- 
tioned the disaster; they told stories like Boccaccio’s 
refugees; they cared for the babies of the weeping 
Italians who surrounded them. But they could not 
wholly blind themselves to the grief and horror of their 
situation. Especially did the temporary hospital, es- 
tablished under canvas near by, grate on their stoutest 
nerves. 

Humanity lives by reactions, and the strings of grief 
and anxiety, stretched too long and far, break. We 
have all, | think, surprised the impulse to laugh foolishly 
at the funerals of our dearest; 
we all know the state of be- 





T TAKES more than. a 

fire and earthquake to 
jar a newspaper photog- 
rapher loose from his 
professional. calm and assurance. For in- 
stance, George Haley, attached to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, stole through a cordon of 
‘soldiers at the risk of his life, climbed ten sto- 
ries up in the Chronicle Building just.as it was 
about to burst into flames, and photographed 
the tall tower of the Spreckles Building, with 
the smoke coursing out of every window--a 
classic picture of the disaster. Yet in that 
week the newspaper photographers met the 
event which stayed their hands from the 
shutter. 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral rises 
from a long flight of front steps, and it stands 
upon the west side of Van Ness Avenue, where 
the fire’ was checked. The priests deemed the 
building unsafe; they moved the altar out be- 
fore the front door and celebrated the Mass there 
on Sunday—the day after the fire stopped. The 
congregation stood or knelt on the steps. 
The newspapers, already running, sent their 
photographers to ‘‘take” the scene. Not a 
man of them came back. with a picture. 
Catholic, Protestant and Agnostic, the soul- 
racking things in which they had been living 
for four days had so softened them that to 
picture this act of faith seemed desecration— 
their muscles refused. The Catholics among 
them went forward to kneel with the rest; the 
Protestants packed up their cameras and went 
away, formulating excuses to the boss. 











A 002eN narrators have told me how they 

caught a glimpse, among the fleeing, hud- 
dled refugees, of two staring-eyed young men 
who dragged a coffin. It took that to attract 
attention among the strange conveyances of 
household goods and personal chattels which 
the refugees dragged along the pavements. 
The coffin ran on one of those roller cradles 
which undertakers use to wheel coffins up the 
aisle; and from the effort with which the 
young men dragged it, any one could see that 
it was not empty. 

‘In the Rincon Hill district, where dwelt a 
faded aristocracy of San Francisco, an old'man ° 
had died. He left no relatives except two sons; 
they were watching alone beside his body 
when the earthquake came. Within an hour 
followed the fire; Rincon Hill was_ the first 
district to go. The servants ran away. The 
two young men got the coffin onto the cradle, 
packed a few valuables, and dragged it away 
toward the hills. They reached a deserted 
house and yard, apparently far out of the fire 
zone, and stopped to rest. But a new fire 
sprang up in this quarter and drove them out. 
Again they rested, and again the fire advanced. 
So, on the second day they borrowed en- 
trenching tools from the soldiers, dug a shal- 
low grave in a back yard, said over the coffin 
all the burial service that they knew, covered 
it with earth, and left it. 

Two weeks afterward, when the ruins had 
cooled, they dug up the body and gave it 
formal burial. 











the soldier would have shot him for a looter had he 
but. seen. Daisy knew this, perhaps, but at the time 
the action struck her only as incomparably funny. 
They scurried away like two children, and inspected 
their find. It was a portrait of a gentleman in a ruff. 

‘My long lost forefather!” exclaimed Walter. He 
hailed a passing refugee. ‘‘ Burned out,” he said, “all 
lost but the portrait of my venerable ancestor. How 
much will you give ?”’ 

**Get out, you drunk !”’ exclaimed the refugee. 

Walter was drunken only with nerves. As he re- 
tells the adventures of that night he swears solemnly 
that he had n’t looked at liquor for four days. 

So he passed on, exhibiting the Venerable Ancestor, 
trying to auction it off in the parks, thrusting it in the 
faces of soldiers. On the steps of a mansion near 
Jefferson Park sat the head of the house, regarding the 
burning city. The place was dark—General Funston 
had enforced strict rules against lights and fires. 

‘Yon springald,” said Walter, ‘resembles a scram- 
bled egg. Daisy, we must have scrambled eggs and 
bacon. Fair sir,’’ he said, approaching, ‘‘ God ye den. 
The damsel and | must have a scrambled egg.’ 

The householder laughed. 

‘*1 can’t give you scrambled eggs,” he said, ‘‘ but |’ve 
some of the best wine in San Francisco left in my cellar. 
If you’ll step inside 1’ll be pleased to give you a drink.” 

he light of a big fire revealed a great hall with a 
pipe-organ at one end. While they waited for the butler 
to find the wine, Walter seated himself at the pipe- 
organ. His host manned the pump; and to the refugees 

in Jefferson Park floated on a 





ing which schoolgirls call 


golden voice the Persian Gar- 
den setting to OmarKhayyam, 


“silly tired.” On the fourth 
and last day of the fire such 
a reaction came over Walter 
and Daisy. Late in the after- 
noon they saw an old woman 
‘tidying up” her camp. She 
had set up an iron bedstead 
and covered the bedding with 
a prim, old-fashioned quilt; 
at the head she had put an 
onyx stand bearing a vase of 
flowers—and all this under 
the light of a smoky heaven. 
Walter and Daisy saw, and 
laughed themselves weak. All 
during their camp dinner they 
burst into hysterical mirth 
over it. The others, whose 
reaction was irritation, grew 
so angry that they divided the 
food and refused to dine with 
them. 

“All right,” said Walter. 
““Daisy, they don’t like us. 
Let’s go out and see what fun 
we can have with this fire.” 

‘Of course,” said Daisy. 





o most, as | have said, this awakening 
spelled Judgment Day. The first rumble 
roused them. ‘‘Earthquake!” thought the 
experienced Californians; and they lay waiting 
for the rumble to subside, as the little Califor- 
nian earthquakes always do. But the tremble 
grew to an upheaval, and the upheaval to a 
sensation as though the Dog Star was shaking 
the life out of the world. Then, in those of 
early. Christian training, came the conviction 
that the Lord had come. 

Several have confessed to me a feeling of ex- 
altation at this point, of the spiritual elevation 
with which a martyr awaited the lions or a 
Millerite awaited the coming of the Lord. The 
body, about to be destroyed in the overwhelm- 
ing of the world, was nothing. The soul was 
all. To others came a certain duality of sen- 
sation. One part of the mind was confused, 
overwhelmed; the other was observing with 
an exaggerated keenness of perception—was 
even smiling at the incongruity of falling pie- 


tures, cracking plaster and tumbling water. 

A young woman who lived alone with her 
mother had been given a ‘‘musical” beer 
stein, so constructed that when it was turned 
upside down it would play a tune. It went 
suddenly ouf of commission. Though she in- 
verted it and shook it and poked it with hair- 
pins, it refused to play. She put it away on a 
shelf in her room, intending to take it down 
town for repairs. 

When the shock grew heavy her mother 
staggered into her room. They stood in the 
middle of the floor, clasping: each other and 
literally praying aloud. Afterwards, the daugh- 
ter remembered that the perceptive half of her 
mind saw this thing and laughed at it. The 
musical stein had fallen down on its lid, and 
through the noise of their petitions and the 
rattle of the falling pictures sounded this cheer- 
ful, tinkling lay: é 

‘Oh, didn't he ramble, ramble, ramble, 
Ramble round the town!" 








“Why did n’t we think 


best private art collection in San Francisco. The sol- 


house. 


‘*O Moon of my delight that 
knows no wane!" 


For an hour Walter played 
and sang, and a crowd as- 
sembled outside to listen. 
Then, his fading intoxication 
of nerves revived a little by 
the wine, Walter took Daisy 
and proceeded onward. He 
found a piece of cord and 
slung the Venerable Ancestor 
on his left arm for a shield. 
He tore a pickct from a fence 
foralance. Thus caparisoned, 
he galloped at every fat man 
he met, shouting, *‘ Fair sir, 
wilst joust wi’ me?” 

Suddenly, all the joy went 
out of the proceedings. Walter 
and Daisy found themselves 
tired, normal, alittle ashamed. 
They trailed straight back to 
camp, dragging the Venerable 
Ancestor. Their way did not 
lead past the Claus Spreckles 


‘I'll put the foolish thing back in the morn- 





of it before!” 

Forth they sallied into a night shot with flames, hid- 
eous with explosions of dynamite. Everywhere they 
found something to laugh at—the attitude of a woman, 
the motion of a slinking dog, the dignity of a soldier. 
So at last they came to the Claus Spreckles mansion, 
which was burning. ; 

Next to the Crockers, Spreckles had, perhaps, the 


diers had removed his paintings from their frames; 
stripped to their wood stretchers, they lay piled in front 
of the yard under guard of a regular. The boy rose up 
in Walter. . 

““Watch me borrow a picture,” he whispered. He 
waited until the sentinel was walking the other way, 
reached over the fence, and snatched the top painting 
from the pile. Therein he took his life in his hands; 


ing,” said Walter. 


The next day, arrived at Fort Madison a painter of 


_ more than local fame; to him Walter and Daisy exhib- 


ited the Venerable Ancestor. 
‘*Gee—whillikins !” he said. ‘‘ You looter!” 
““What’s it worth ?” asked Walter. 
“It’s a Velasquez,’ responded the painter, ‘‘and it’s 
worth seventy-five thousand if it’s worth a cent!” 
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carriage turned into the 
rive, and Doctor Murray 
breathed a sigh of relief—not 
cha deep sigh, though, as 
| breathe when the doors of 
white house closed on his 
Mrs. Cornelia Royce, and he 
isten toward the train that 
ike him back to town. 
moderate as the sigh was, 
ce heard it. She moved. her 
nguidly and looked at him. 
be glad to get rid of me,” 
with mild curiosity. 
y dear Mrs. Royce—’”’ 
int smile came to her face. 
ee you already,” she went 
ving back over this tedious, 
id, mopping your face and 
little swears of relief. | 
f you’ll get the driver to 
The Girl I Left Behind Me’? 
vhat they doin the army, isn’t 
they ’ve buried a comrade ?”’ 
doctor looked genuinely dis- 
My dear Mrs. Royce—” 
] again. 
the lady addressed turned 
iway. ‘‘Im tired,” she said, 
| don’t feel like talking.” 
doctor’s pleasant counte- 
ttled into grim lines. He 
ve been glad to take the 
belowed shoulders in a strong 
1d shake the owner—shake 
r beflowered hat slipped its 
and hung from the puffs of 





ng, in imagination, the effect 
drastic method of treatment 


coming to the rescue, he 
uudibly. 
Royce kept her head turned 
It’s a dreadfully long private 
ms to me,” she said. ‘‘We 


gate 
re was a weary note in her 
d the doctor, repenting his 
caught it in sympathy. 
y a step further,” he said, 
‘Your room is fine, loads 
ine, fresh air, and a fireplace 
x5 when it’s chilly.”’ 
i’ve told me—a_ dozen 


I have. So I have.” 





woman’s keen eyes noticed that he 
glanced from the carriage window as 
if to hurry into sight the doors of the 
house that was about to receive her, 
“I knew Bob Vane in college. Oh, 
Mrs. Royce, you must know that it 
is my duty, my pleasure, I mean. 
Anyway, I shall continue to look out 
for you.” 

“Till I die? ”’ 

Mrs. Royce laughed, a nasty little 
laugh; then she leaned over, and both 
the tan-gloved hands were clenched 
into absurdly small fists. 

“Well, I’m not going to die— 
not for years—and years—and years. 
And I’m going to be young every 
minute of those years, be young and 
look young—look young, do you 
hear? And as for you being Bob’s 
friend and classmate—that does n’t 
count in the least. I’m not the 
widow of Robert Vane any more. 
That part of my life was over long 
ago. I’m Mrs. Cornelia Royce, and 
my husband, Chester Royce, died, a 
beast and a drunkard, as he had lived. 
And | hate him in his grave as | 
hated him before he went to his 
grave.” 

The doctor laid a firm, strong 
clasp on one shaking little fist. 

“Stop!” he said, with authority. 
“Stop! No more nonsense. You 
hate nobody, dead or alive. You are 
going to rest quietly in this , lovely 
country place, where two of God’s 
gentlewomen will be your hostesses, 
and where you may pick up some 
show of health and normality. It’s 
in your hands, now, and if you don’t 
profit by it, why, | shall wash my 
hands of you. No, | sha’n’t,” he 
finished, with a tolerant laugh, “I ’ll 
probably lug you off to some other 
place and give you another chance. 
But do try, won’t your” 

The sudden change from cold 
command and instruction to the lim- 
itless patience of the strong for the 
weak undid the tense, obstinate lines 
of the woman’s face and figure. With 
a sob that shook her, she seized the 
hand that had been laid on hers and 
pressed ‘it to her'cheek. ©“ You are 
kind,” she cried, ‘“‘and good. I will 
try. I will try.” 

She dropped his hand, choked 





hy are you so patient, so She had watched his coming from bchind her curtained window back the tears, touched hat and veils 


me? 
d, tragic, dark-circled eyes gazed suddenly into his. A weary 
lrooping at the corners, half opened as the woman waited for an 


1y? Why, I am a physician, you know. It’s my business to 
to—to understand, you know.” ; 
you don’t understand. No,” she raised a slim, tan-gloved 
stopped his words, ‘‘ you don’t understand. You think I’m 
poiled, petulant old woman—trying to be a young one: You 
a hideous thing to be. You think I ought to wear bonnets 
thread gloves. But because I have some stupid flutterings and 
that bother my heart, and a silly way of fainting now and then, 
some long Latin name out of your doctor’s books and- say: 
t be looked out for.’ It’s charity, | know it. Now I’ve 
| my. own question. You need n’t try to explain—but you' don’t 
ind. You don’t.” 
ear Mrs. Royce,” Doctor Murray still spoke gently, though the 


with birdlike swiftness into immac- 
ulate trimness, and stiffened into a show of indifference. 

‘Here is the house,”’ said the doctor, and again the sigh of relief 
came to her ear. 

A humorous smile twisted at the corner of her mouth. She turned 
a frank, grateful gaze on his unconscious face. The tears started again, 
but she winked them back. 

“What a delightful place!” she exclaimed; but she did not look 
from the window. 

The horses stopped, the house door opened, and a maid hurried 
down the steps. Back of her a slim little figure in gray waited on the 
wide veranda. 

“| was watching for thee, doctor,” called a soft voice. 

Cornelia Royce’s face slowly whitened. ‘Where am 1?” she whis- 
pered;-sharply. 

‘““At Green Hills. | told you the name. And that must be one 
of the Misses Farlow. Come, lean on my arm.” 
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‘Green Hills!” she ejaculated sharply. 

She pulled her second veil sharply down and walked slowly up the 
steps. Indeed, there was nothing else to do, for the doctor held her 
gently, but impellingly, by the arm. 

‘‘Miss Farlow,” he began, “ here is your new guest, Mrs.—”’ 

‘Grahame. Let me introduce myself, doctor—Mrs. Grahame.” 

‘Thee is welcome, Mrs. Grahame. But where is Mrs. Royce, doc- 
tor? There was a special reason—did she not come?” 

‘‘At the last moment | came instead. Mrs. Royce could not come, 
and the good doctor here let me persuade him—”’ 

The wild look she gave Doctor Murray brought back the surprised 
physician’s voice and poise. 

‘Mrs. —Grahame will explain later,” he said. ‘‘ Meantime she is a 
little overwrought—with the journey—and all. , Can..she go.directly to 
her room? ”’ ' 

The little woman in gray took the other arm of the newcomer. 

‘Forgive me for appearing surprised,” she begged “It was just a 
little personal desire to see Mrs. Royce. I had not even spoken of it to 
the doctor. But thee shall have her room, my dear, and thee are wel- 
come. It is, perhaps, better—perhaps—better.”’ 

They walked slowly up the broad, shallow stairs, the doctor follow- 
ing. At the door of a large room they paused. 

‘‘The man says there ’s just time to catch the next train back to 
town. There’s no other for three hours.” The maid spoke in a low 
tone to Doctor Murray. 

He uttered an exclamation. 

“1 thought I would have about an hour here,” he said, looking at 
his watch. “I have an appointment—” 

“Go, doctor.” Mrs. Grahame turned quickly. ‘I shall be quite 
well, and perfectly comfortable; there is really nothing you can do for 


me.” Then as he hesitated. ‘‘! will write immediately—to-night—and 
tell you just how | am—and everything.” 

“To-morrow will do.””. The doctor looked sternly at her. “‘ Write 
fully,’ he commanded. 

“| will.” His patient bit her lip, but answered meekly. “‘ Please 


go. And thank you; thank you!” 

‘I will go, because I must,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Remember to write 
to-morrow, Mrs. Grabame.”’ He turned and followed the maid down the 
wide stairs. 

“Come and rest,” said the little lady in gray. 

But Mrs. Grahame was staring beyond her—into the room. The 
low, many-paned windows let in the soft afternoon sunshine. A big 
four-posted bed stood in a-corner, an old low-boy at one side, and a cre- 
tonne-covered “‘granny’s”’ chair by the fireplace. 

The woman raised one veil and then pulled at the other till her 
eyes, freed of their shroud, picked up, bit by bit, the furniture, the 
pictures, the roses on the wall paper. 

“Does thee like it?’’ asked Miss Farlow. 
will like it?” 

Mrs. Grahame tottered past her, crossed the room with uncertain 
steps, and sank into the big “granny” chair. Her 
hands hung over the cretonne sides, and her head 
fell limply against the tall back; she grew slowly 
white. 

“Take my hat off,” she whispered. 
my hat off, please; I’m so tired.” 


“DEAR Doctor Murray: 

“| fainted just after you left, and the old 
ladies bundled me to bed, where | fell asleep—real 
sleep. When I woke | ate something good they 
brought me, and slept some more—and then it was 
morning. 

“But now I am awake and must write you— 
explain—and explanations are dreadful things. | 
hate them. 

“There! I will not say ‘hate,’ or write it, 
for there is no room for hate in this big, peaceful 
chamber. It is not my peace, but the peace of 
other days that has descended upon me, and | 
want to write while it lasts. Perhaps I can get 
things straighter then. 

‘| will take it for granted that you were sur- 
prised when | took my introduction from your 
mouth and said I was Mrs. Grahame. It was my 
mother’s name, my own second name, and I have 
used it occasionally when it bored or bothered me 
to be pointed out as ‘Chester Royce’s widow.’ 
And it came easily to my tongue when I heard 
Miss Farlow say, ‘| was watching for thee.’ That 
little greeting was the key that unlocked my mem- 
ory—that and the sudden realization of where | 
was. You must have told me the place was Green 
Hills; you said you had; but | must have heard 
only with my ears, for it certainly made no impres- 
sion upon me consciously. | am sure you never 


” 


“Does thee think thee 


“Take 


‘letter they wrote me. 





She laid the curl against her lips 
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told me these women’s name. There was no special reason for or against 
it. And I am sure that you do not know that | am writing you in the 
very room where I| came, a happy bride, with Bob—yes, with Bob. You 
would not have known, unless by accident, that he had these two aunts, 
for he seldom talked to others about his relatives, and Green Hills was 
far away in those days before the motor. * 

“It was just at dusk when I came to that same drive with him, 
my hand in his, just at dusk that our carriage stopped and | heard a 
voice call from the steps, ‘I was watching for thee.’ And we got out, 
Bob and I, and two dear little gray ladies | had never seen before 
greeted us warmly, if hastily, and bundled themselves and their valises 
into the same carriage. It started promptly for the station—the next 
train was to take them on a long trip West—and Bob and | came into 
this big house and-on up..the wide, shallow stairs slowly. The house 
was ours for the time. Our honeymoon had begun. 

“From that day I have never seen the old ladies. Their letters, 
heart-broken at Bob’s death, | never answered, and when they came to 
Green Hills again their nephew’s wife had flown; the widow of Bob 
Vane was on the Continent, fleeing the horror that dogged every step, 
that haunted every moment, waking or sleeping. 

‘““My eyes are wet and my hands shaking as | think of that poor 
girl, with only Bob’s money for a solace. And Bob himself in his death- 
sleep, his dear brown eyes—you remember those boyish eyes he had— 
closed, shut to his wife’s tears, and his ears deaf to her sobbing. Even 
now | can hear the sobs that shook me awake through terrible dreams 
of him. 

“But before that year had ended there was Bob’s little boy in my 
arms, and I didn't want to be a mother—I wanted my sweetheart- 
husband back again. In another six months I had grown stronger 
physically. Nature rebelled against the constant grieving. The air was 
sweet, the skies were blue, the birds sang. I was young—a girl, | re- 
belled at being a widow—and a widow with a child. 

“| wrote the two old ladies. They were Bob’s only relatives. I 
asked them if they wanted Bob’s boy. They did. In a scandalized 
In a matter-of-fact, cold-blooded answer | said 
the child should be theirs. I sent his nurse with him, and from that 
day to yesterday | have never seen or heard from them—or him. 

“In another year Bob Vane’s widow had become Chester Royce’s 
wife. Chester Royce was gay and courteous externally; within he was 
foul with a foulness that is unspeakable. I knew that I had been 
cheated. Life had cheated me. Only one thing remained—youth; and 
that I seized with both hands and held to. 

“It is stupid “writing a succession of flying, crawling, lagging 
years, empty of all but youth. For I am young, doctor, and | will stay 
young—fairly young as years go, but young, eternally young, with the 
hunger of a woman for love and happiness. Somewhere, somehow, there 
ought to be happiness waiting for me, and how can one have happiness 
without youth? I am waiting. | will wait. 

“Don’t write me. | will stay here with the gray ladies for a time. 
Bob’s boy is dead. | saw it in the paper. They did not tell me; | did 
not ask; but | may like to find out how he died— 
some day. Perhaps | will ask them in such a way 
that they will not suspect me. And when | am 
gone from Green Hills you can undeceive them. 
They will forgive, | know, but if not it doesn’t 
matter. For your kindness | thank you, but leave 
me alone for a time. CORNELIA GRAHAME.” 


Ill 


NE of the little gray ladies had her knitting in 
hand, the other hemmed, with minute stitches, 
a table napkin. Stretched in a low basket chair, 
watching the little gray ladies, was a long slim 
figure, clad in a blue silk robe of many ruffles and 
much lace. She held inher hand a new magazine 
and lazily turned a leaf or two, whenever her gaze 
became too noticeable even for the unconscious 
little Quakeresses. Beneath the shady trees they 
sat and sewed and napped and knit. 

Into this restful atmosphere there dropped two 
sentences so fraught with meaning, so momentary 
in possibilities, that the ringed fingers of Mrs. 
Grahame clutched the pages of her magazine in a 
mad effort to keep herself above a sudden rush as 
of waters drowning her. 

It was Miss Myra Farlow who spoke first and 
her sister Miss Sarah who answered her. 

“ Bob will be home to-morrow.” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

Then the click-click of the knitting needles 
and the scratch of Miss Sarah’s nail along the nap- 
kin seam. 

Miss Myra smiled over the big needles. “| 
shall have this sweater all ready for him.” 

And Miss Sarah: ‘Thee has done many a 
piece of work for the boy, sister.” 

Sister Myra laughed; a soft, mellow old laugh. 
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And what has thee done, Sarah ?’”’ She nodded 
wisely and the two exchanged glances. 

Miss Myra turned to the figure in the chair. 
No, Mrs. Grahame was not reading; it would be 
quite suitable to speak fairly confidentially. Two 
weeks had made her seem much less of a stranger. 

We are two foolish old women about our 
boy, Robert.” 

Our Nephew,” explained Miss Sarah. 

Sister,’’ cried Miss Myra, ‘‘ Mrs. Grahame is 
ill,’ and she ran toward the basket chair. 

You were saying,” her lips moved faintly. 

Only that our nephew, Robert, is coming 
sut, dear child, do not try to 
rested, think of yourself, you are ill.” 
Why do you say such things. They are not 
true Cornelia’s voice rose hysterically. 
here, there,”’ soothed Miss Sarah. ‘‘ Never 
Perhaps thee was asleep and waked sud- 
den The old lady patted Cornelia’s hand. 
‘Sister will get you some aromatic spirits and 
thee will feel better. Some dream distressed thee.”’ 

sut why do you—talk that way—about your 
nephew? He can’t come home. He—he can’t.” 

(here, there,” soothed Miss Sarah again, and she smiled appeas- 
ingly at Cornelia. “Sister only said that our grandnephew, Robert, 
who has been away for a special course of study—such a bright young 
man, my dear—is coming home to-morrow. There, there, dear, don’t 
tremble so.” She drew her chair up by Cornelia’s and sat down, picking 
up a fan and moving it slowly past the white face on the basket chair 
pillow. ‘Thee can’t expect to get over this nervous trouble all in a 
minute, can she sister? Havepatience. Weall have to have patience.” 

‘But the—nephew? I like to hear it.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Miss Sarah smiled indulgently. 

So Myra told. And there was much to tell. 

Gently, with many a tender reminiscence, with loving interruptions 
on the part of Miss Sarah, the life of Robert Vane’s son was rehearsed 
to his mother’s listening ears. She heard what a wonderful baby he 
was, how large and fine he grew, so that at the close of his first year he 
was a man-child to be proud of. And the little Quaker ladies had been 
proud of him. She heard of the marvelous fashion in which he outgrew 
all his second year’s clothes, and the old ladies laughed, and wiped away 
a tear or two when they spoke of his first little trousers and the cutting 
of the baby curls. 

“Sister has one now, hasn’t thee?” And Miss Sarah fluttered 
away like a little gray dove, and hurried over the lawn to get Cornelia’s 
baby’s curl. 

[hen there were the little boy years, and the big boy years, and 
they were all lingered over in the telling. 

\nd Cornelia, frightened, unbelieving, listened, knowing it was truth, 
wept with them over the first going away to school, laughed over the 
first letter, laughed and wept again, and now lay white and exhausted 
inher chair. The ladies had been, at last, summoned to the house for 
tea. They would send her a tray on the lawn, they said, in was so 
lovely at sunset. 

\nd Cornelia lay there, not thinking, just knowing, knowing and 
feeling that she had a son. And covered by the fluffy blue ruffles and the 
fluffy lace frills one small white hand clung to a soft yellow curl; and 
the curl clung back, so that finally Cornelia’s hand came out from under 
the blue silk ruffles and she laid the curl against her cheek, looking 
around to see if she was unobserved, and then against her lips. 


lV 


A STALWART young man strode up the drive to Green Hills. Two old 
ladies in gray watched him approach. They stood it till he got to 
the big cedar, then they cried out in duo, ‘‘ We were watching for thee.”’ 
Peaches and cream!” cried a young, big voice, and with length- 

ening stride the young giant covered the distance to the veranda. 


home to-morrow. 
be inte 


mind 


“Tell her, Myra.” 





“Don't Iwant you ? Oh, my boy—my son!"’ 
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The old ladies met him on the second step, 
and which old lady got the first kiss of welcome, 
Cornelia never knew, for the boy had vanished 
from her sight, though she could hear his voice 
mingled with two excited feminine ones. It rose to 
her window in big booming notes, broken now and 
then by a laugh, and sinking again to lower tones, 

Cornelia pressed her hand to her heart. She 
had watched his coming from behind her curtained 
window and the blood had throbbed in her ears at 
the first word he spoke. 

“Bob!” she whispered, as the laugh sounded - 
from below. ‘‘ Bob!” 

She looked about the room with wild eyes, at 
the big four-poster and mahogany low-boy, at the 
“granny” chair! She stared at the door, as if ex- 
pecting to see it open. But no tap came, no tall 
figure entered, no arms were outstretched to her. 
She caught sight of her face in the mirror. It was 
not the face of the bride who had waited in this 
room for her lover-husband. It was not the face 
of a youthful mother who waits open-armed for 
her man-son. It was a lightly lined, carefully saved 
face, smooth skinned, velvet soft, and crowned with 
pale brown hair. ‘‘I am young,” she whispered. She put her hand to 
her side again. ‘‘ This wretched pain,”’ she half sobbed; then she stamped 
her foot and an ugly look came about her mouth, contrasting strangely 
with the white mark of suffering around her lips. “| will not have him! 
He shall mot be my son! They must not know! My son, that man? 
Why | should be an old, old woman!” 

She crossed the room to the dressing-table and took from beneath 
a pocket in her jewel case a slip of newspaper. It was worn, and the 
printed words were blurred. 

‘““* Robert Vane,’ ” she read, “‘at Green Hills.’ 
put it in months after he died. 
and yet, all this time | thought it meant little Bob. 
he is a man,” 

She shivered and pressed her fingers across her eyes. 

Yes, the boy lived. He was below, and once more his laugh came 
ringing up to her window. She thrust the paper back into its hiding- 
place and took a string of small pearls from the jewel box. She tried 
them about her neck and smiled to see their whiteness against her white 
throat. 

The pain in her heart had died down; a bit of color was in her lips. 
She tossed the necklace back into the case and sat down by the window 
with a book in her hand. But she caught herself listening, listening; 
the pages were unturned, and when the boyish tones rang high she 
moved uncomfortably. 

Near dinner-time she started to dress. She waved her hair about 
her forehead and tucked a coral comb in the mass of puffs at the back. 
She chose a soft, rose-colored gown with a filmy, creamy lace yoke and 
long, wrinkled sleeves. She slipped the rings from the jewel case on her 
fingers, till their sparkle glittered like fireflies as she swiftly moved her 
hands, and she picked up a chamois skin covered with a pinkish powder 
—but she hesitated. 

There was a tap at the door; she rustled across and called, “ Yes?” 

“Will thee come down, my dear? Or if thee doesn’t feel able—” 

A sick feeling swept over her. 

It was Miss Sarah, gentle, lovely Miss Sarah. And all unconsciously 
she was hinting—quite unconsciously, but still hinting—that the two 
great-aunts would be company enough for their nephew. They did not 
want her. 

“‘| think not, Miss Sarah. 
door? I’m just changing—”’ 

“That’s right, my dear. Get ‘nto a nice loose gown and | ’il send 
thy dinner up. Sister or | will be up later and tuck thee in for the 
night.” 





They must have 
It was an old paper, too, when I saw it; 
But the boy lives; 


Do you mind if | do not open the 
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UNJUST JUDGE.” 





| «" THE UNJUST JUDGE,” by John Luther Long, will appear in two instalments in the December 
| and January numbers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. Ever read ‘‘ Bleak House”? or “Les 
Miserables” > Well, as Dickens exposed the British chancery courts, as Hugo attacked the French 
police system, Mr. Long turns a white light on the farce of our jury system. 
courts “work for the benefit of the man with the longest purse,” and that ‘“‘the administration of the 
criminal law in this country is a disgrace to our civilization.” 
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HEN the fabled Man from Mars visited 
this planet, nothing on it puzzled him 
more than the position of woman. 
Nowhere is his baffled state of mind 

more evident than in a chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Toy Sex” in his ‘‘ Impressions of the Earth.” 

“Everywhere,” he begins, “I found a man- 
managed world, a world in which, in a social 
system analagous to their old Greek conception 
of religion, the women represent the mortals 
and the men the Olympians. Everywhere the 
women live under a prettified, tender, martial 
law, imposed upon them by the men who are 
banded for the purpose into a kind of chivalrous 
Kuklux Klan. The few women who inherit 
wealth enjoy a measure of independence. The 
majority live but to please men. The success 
of the average woman depends entirely on the 
possession of two qualities—beauty and charm. 
As far as I could discover, these qualities are 
accidents of birth. If she possess either or 
both, she reigns a queen, even though she be 
secretly stupid or vicious. If she does not 
inherit money and possesses neither beauty nor 
charm, the chances are that she occupies the 
position of drudge, performing the maximum of 
work for the minimum of salary. 


Woman’s Welfare is Dependent on Man’s 
Good Will 


“In the main, the position of woman is 
curiously like that of the servant in the house— 
a servant with good wages and a generous 
allowance of afternoons and evenings ‘out,’ a 
servant carefully nursed when she is ill and 
attended by the master’s own physician, a ser- 
vant who is sure always of generous tips, when 
there is extra work, and of a carefully sinecured 
old age. Like a servant, however, it is to her in- 
terest to spy on the master, to discover his 
weaknesses and to play upon them. In some 
respects it is a pleasant position, although it is 
always an uncertain one. For, from her birth 
to her death, her welfare depends not on herself, 
but on a man; her father or brother or guardian 
first, her husband second, her son last. Luck 
always controls her destiny. Though the 
wheel of chance may set her in a pleasant place 
to-day, there is always the dread on her of a 
week’s notice, the possibility of the crowded 
vista of the employment agency to-morrow.. 

“Her duties, ranging over a limited arc of 
human endeavor, make for a cheap versatility 
rather than, as in the case of the men, for the de- 
velopment of special gifts. Her working-hours 


and her wages are arbitrarily fixed by men. Her 
habits are settled by men. Her intellectual 
convictions are doled out to her by men. She 


has never, until this generation, been permitted 
to cultivate her mind. As her chief control of 
man is through his senses, she thinks almost 
entirely with her emotions. 

“Tt is very hard,’ continues the urbane 
visitor from Mars, “‘to find out just what the 
women themselves think of all this. For, by a 
curious paradox, though they are the garrulous 
Sex, they are also the inarticulate one. Men, 
on the other hand, though accounted the silent 
Sex, are exceedingly articulate. It is the fash- 
ion among them to allude to women as mysteries. 
‘Sphinxes without secrets,’ Oscar Wilde, an 
earth-writer, cynically calls them. But though 
men say that they can not understand women, 
they are always constantly making the most 
sweeping general statements in regard to 
women. Literature is full of such axioms and 
epigrams. The French, in particular, have 
strained the language to the bursting-point for 
their nimble generalizations. The curious part 
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of it all is that, through having used women so 
long as the whetstone on which to sharpen their 
epigrammatic wits, the men have ended by 
making every conceivable statement about them. 
| promise myself the pleasure sometime of going 
through the works of the chief earth-writers and 
of putting down in parallel columns those state- 
ments in regard to women which exactly con- 
tradict each other. 


Men Know Absolutely Nothing About Women 


“In point of fact, the men know absolutely 
nothing about the women. They have never, 
in any scientific sense, taken the pains to study 
them. The phrase ‘leaping to a conclusion’ 
is a term of derision invented by men to describe 
the feminine method of reasoning. But it 
seems to me that the conclusions, in regard to 
women, which men have drawn have all been 
reached by a similar acrobatic feat. 

“In regard to the men, on the other hand, 
women are absolutely silent. It may be that 
they discuss their masters among themselves, 
but if they do, it is in whispers and under a vow 
of secrecy. Whether this silence be through 
prudence, through fear, through chivalry, or 
because they have not formulated their opin- 
ions, nobody knows. But it is so profound 
that the men have leaped fatuously to the 
conclusion that women have no opinion in 
regard to men or, more fatuously still, that 
there is nothing about men for women to criti- 
cize. The women, themselves, are just begin- 
ning to be conscious of their own tongue-tied 
condition. Elizabeth Robins, one of the few 
women earth-writers who has dared to approach 
this subject, says, ‘If I were a man, and cared 
to know the world | lived in, I think it would 
make me a shade uneasy, the weight of that 
silence of half the world.’ 

“It occurred to me more than once,” adds 
the astute stranger from the nearest planet, 
“that I would like to know what the women 
really did think of the men. It occurred to me 
that if the women broke their long silence, there 
would be revelations beside which certain earth 
scandals—recently brought to light by an 
ingenious method called ‘muckraking ’—would 
seem like nursery-tales. If I could have man- 
aged it, | would have organized a women’s con- 
gress, the purpose of which should be the frank 
discussion of their masters. What a piquant 
situation! One whole sex revealed! Man 
muckraked! In the course of my association 
with men, | heard them use many glib catch- 
phrases to describe their treatment of what they 
refer to indifferently as the ‘fair sex,’ ‘the weaker 
sex,’ ‘the ruthless sex.’ I could not help won- 
dering what would become, at my _ proposed 
women’s congress, of those glamorous concep- 
tions, ‘the gentleman’s code,’ ‘the chivalric 
ideal.’ 


“Some Day Man Will Discooer Woman” 


“| prophesy,” concludes the sapient Martian, 
“that some day man will discover woman. | 
prophesy that some day woman will occupy a 
different position in the terrestrial scheme of 
things. I know not whether this change will 
come gradually, by her slow development to 
man’s mental stature, or like an explosion, when 
she one day turns violently upon him and rends 
him limb from limb. It is an earth-legend that 
many centuries ago, men confined babies in 
vases of grotesque shapes and kept them there 
until they had grown io the form of the vase. 
It seems to me that the men of the earth have 
deliberately confined their women in vases. 
Some day the blow will be struck which will 
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forever release their victims from such bondage. 
When I think of the virtues the present 
system is developing in woman, her terrible 
patience, her marvelous perseverance, her super- 
human fortitude, it will not surprise me if, when 
she emerges from the vase, she turn out not a 
dwarf, but a genie.” 

Now what is the reason for this surprising 
state of things? Perhaps it were well to go 
back to the Garden of Eden. 

When Eve was born, it must have been 
immediately and forcibly impressed upon her 
that she was little more than a bedizened spare- 
rib. For, until recently, a long line of Eves 
have looked without question upon an equally 
long line of Adams as superior beings. But 
even in the Garden of Eden a conception of 
society which involved the relation of inferior to 
superior (especially if you were the inferior) had 
its drawbacks. In order to retain her self- 
respect, Eve had to assert herself in some way. 
It was impossible for her to rule by physical or 
mental superiority. And so she invented tact, 
which is a pretty word for guile. In addition 
to being the first superman, Eve was the original 
diplomat and the original politician. 


Eve’s First Week in Eden Was Spent in 
Tactful Talks 


It is extremely likely that the morning talks 
in the Garden of Eden ran for the opening week 
something like this: 

Monpay.—Eve (screaming at the top of her 
lungs)—Oh! Oh! Oh! Come quick, Adam, 
dear! A horrid mouse just ran under that vine. 
Oh, I’m so glad that you happened to be here! 
It’s so lovely to have a great strong man to 
lean upon. Don’t you just hate mice—nasty, 
loathsome, crawly things! But then | suppose 
you don’t mind them at all. I don’t suppose 
you ’re afraid of anything. How could you— 
with those shoulders! 

Tuespay.—Eve—Adam, dear, do tell me all 
about your life to-day, please. You don’t know 
what an awful bore it is being a girl. All my 
life I’ve been just crazy to be a man. I know 
I ought to have been a man, because | just love 
the work that men do. You men go out into 
the big world and do all the interesting, virile 
things, and all we poor women can do is to wait 
around at home until you come back and tell us 
about them. I know you must have had a 
great many romantic adventures—somehow 
you have that air about you. And do smoke, 
Adam, dear, while you’re talking to me. You 
can use that acanthus-leaf for an ash-tray. I 
do so love the odor of a good cigar. Besides 
it’s so “manny.” 

On Wepnespay.—Eve indulged in a long 
monologue about beauty in women. Her great 
regret, she confided to Adam, was that she had 
been born with golden hair. To be sure her 
hair came down to her knees, but that didn’t 
compensate. Didn’t he just adore black hair? 
Brunettes were much more beautiful than’ 
blondes, didn’t he think so? And if there was 
anything she adored it was a pretty girl. It 
must be so lovely to have people all the time 
telling you that you are pretty. Of course a 
whole lot of men had said the silliest things to 
her, but she knew better than to believe them. 
But if_a woman’s points were good, they made 
up for the lack of actual beauty. Eve, for 
instance, just loved to see pretty ears, slender 
wrists and ankles. 

Adam assured her stoutly that blondes were 
much more beautiful than brunettes. In pass- 
ing, it must be stated that here Adam started 
one inevitably recurrent masculine break on its 
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voyage through eternity. He looked Eve square 
in the face and said, ‘“‘I don’t care much for 
pretty girls, myself. I like a nice, sensible girl 
who understands a fellow—like you.” In argu- 
ing his case, he noticed for the first time that 
Eve had beautiful ears, delicate wrists and 
prettily-turned ankles. 


On Thursday, Ece Began to Choose Adam’s 
Friends for Him 


On Tuurspay.—Eve entertained her dearest 
friend Lilith, from the Land of Nod. Before 
Lilith came, Eve exhausted the resources of her 
vocabulary in trying to describe to Adam what 
a pippin Lilith was—a brunette and with such 
a figure! Eve assured Adam that her dearest 
desire was that he and Lilith should become 
good friends. Adam became very much inter- 
ested in Lilith, who turned out to be a bully 
girl. Only after she had gone did he realize 
that, by some curious shift in the social shuffle, 
he had not been alone with her for a moment. 

On Fripay.—Eve gave Adam a long talk 
about his man-friends. For the first time in his 
life, happy-go-lucky Adam saw their characters 
in their true light. Obal was selfish and care- 
Eber was stingy and grasping. Ashur 
was arake. Adam never did understand how 
it happened, but from that time there always 
seemed to be a barrier between him and them. 
He saw them less and less frequently until his 
friendship with them died a natural death. 
But, after all, perhaps it was for the best: the 
care and support of little Cain and Abel were 
taxing his resources to their utmost. 

On SaturbDAy.—Eve said, ‘‘Adam, dear, do 
you know that in all my life, | have never trusted 
aman as | trust you? To prove it, |’m going 
to tell you something about myself that I’ve 
never told anybody. Of course, I know it’s a 
law of the gentleman’s code never to betray a 
woman’s confidence. But I have a feeling 
about you very different from any I have ever 
had about anybody else. You’re the only one 
| ’ve ever felt like telling—”’ 

And, on Sunpay, she said, ‘‘ Adam, do you 
know you ’re the only man | ever met that | 
never could fool ?”’ 

Now, it must be confessed, here in the begin- 
ning, that Adam has left Eve far behind 
in the race for progress. It has never oc- 


less 


For, since the Golden Age of the Garden of 
Eden, the world has passed through all kinds of 
ages—the age of ice, the age of stone, the age of 
bronze, the age of iron. The world has changed, 
but the maiden-Eve has never varied her 
schedule for the treatment of the youth-Adam. 
She has never even dropped the mouse-play— 
the most transparent of her ruses. The great- 
strong-man line of talk isas goodasever. As for 
the “ Adam-you ’re-the-only-man-|-could-never- 
fool’? lead—it lays down its thousands every 
day. Like Zoroaster and Zendavesta in George 
Ade’s engaging fable, Eve is still giving the 
same old cues and Adam is taking them up in 
the same old way, and with the same old 
alacrity. 

Even as the Man from Mars said, Adam has 
tabulated and pigeon-holed Eve in a thousand 
epigrams and apothegms. Eve’s strongest play 
is to ignore all this—to smile her Mona Lisa 
smile of triumph and let him think what he 
pleases. “‘ Women are profound egotists,” says 
this rule-of-thumb, axiomatic philosophy. 
“Talk about herself and she will listen all night. 
Turn the subject to abstractions and straight- 
way she grows restless.” True, perhaps. But 
not the youngest sixteen-year-old Eve, busier 
than any electric fan, supermanning, with the 
aid of a guitar and a cuddly kitten, in her 
hand-made cozy corner, but understands what 
subjects interests Adam most. ‘“‘Get him to 
talk about himself and he’ll stay the whole 
evening ”’—it is almost as if every mother-Eve 
had whispered it to every daughter-Eve from 
the beginning of time. 


A Story From “‘ The Confessions of Eve” 


In ‘ The Confessions of Eve,” printed in the 
Garden of Eden and immediately suppressed by 
an outraged Adam, there is a curious story. 
Six women, before starting out to attend an 
evening function, agreed each to draw out an 
Adam on the subject of himself, to listen as long 
as he would talk. The first woman lay down 
on the job, crawling home utterly exhausted at 
sunrise. The second woman stayed with it 
until she was stone-deaf. The third was cap- 
tured after many days—a_ gibbering idiot. 
The fourth committed suicide. The fifth has 
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never been heard from. 
listening yet. 

‘““Woman’ is of her nature timorous,” says an 
old chronicler, ‘and runneth from a mouse, 
Man is of his nature valiant, and fleeth not, 
even though a lion pursue.’”’ So Adam speaks 
of himself. Not any sixteen-year-old maiden- 
Eve but knows that she must assume this to be 
true. Adam’s bravery is only equaled by his 
chivalrous desire to protect her from harm. 
Yet also she suspects that, though often she has 
listened to brave words, and watched the swell- 
ing courage rise in ruddy waves to the manly 
brow, no woman has ever seen a blow struck in 
her defense yet and never will. 

A man with a sense of humor once made a 
collection of the perennial newspaper stories of 
the maddened maidens or infuriated wives who, 
unarmed and single-handed, attack a burglar at 
dead of night and hold him until help arrives. 
But he had to give his pastime up because he 
filled too many scrap-books. Everywhere we 
read of women-swimmers saving husky men 
overcome by cramp, of frantic mothers rescuing 
their offspring from dangers of land and sea. 
We read of women-revolutionists in chaotic 
Russia, fighting behind the ramparts with the 
men, or performing individual terroristic acts. 
As constantly we read of the more subtle cour- 
age, mental, moral and spiritual, of women- 
doctors, nurses, reformers, social workers. But 
still Eve plays gallantly up to Adam’s conviction 
that he has cornered the courage-market. And 
always she gallantly assumes that he is a Spar- 
tan so far as physical pain is concerned, though 
in reality he is such a coward as to be the sport 
of doctors, dentists and nurses. 


Woman Must Have a Sense of Humor 


““Women are vain,” says Adam. Yet every 
man will tell you—and he will be reinforced by 
every painter or sculptor—that the man’s figure 
is the real standard of beauty, that the woman’s 
figure can not compare with it for purity of line 
and chastity of curve. In other words, ‘We 
admire you, Miss Eve, with our senses, not with 
our intellects.” To be sure, men-painters and 
men-sculptors continue to paint and carve the 
female form with an assiduity, which, in view 

of this conviction, seems a little puzzling. 
“Women are vain.” The sight of Adam 








curred to her, until recently, that she has 
any duty in life other than the control of 
Adam in his relation to her. And it took 
the minimum of intelligence to control 
Adam in that relation. The greatest mis- 
fortune that could have happened to Eve 
was that easy victory at the start. It 
never entered her head that though men 
were her slaves, man was her master. 
rhis initial handicap—taken with her great 
sex handicap, childbirth—kept her many 
generations enslaved by household labor. 
Adam was free to ride, to chariot, to 
caravel, to bicycle, to motor, to aeroplane. 
Adam changed, grew, developed. Eve 
stayed at home, tied to the hearthstone, 
the distaff and the cradle. Eve vege- 
tated, hibernated, estivated. Adam tried 
to placate her from time to time when she 
murmured against the injustice of this, by 
substituting the gas-stove for the hearth- 
stone and the sewing-machine for the dis- 
taff. He invented for her easement the 
go-cart, the Butterick pattern, the meat- 
mangler. But, however her tools im- 
proved, Eve herself still worked at the 
same old job. 


Mother Eoe’s Principal Job is to Super- 
man Adam 


[he principal part of that job is to su- 
perman Adam. And mainly she supermans 
by playing up to the masculine bluff. The 
supermanning process is so familiar to her 
now that she can go through it blindfolded, 





Then and Now 


By EDNA S. VALENTINE 


“(OD grant us strength to meet our death!” 
At matin and at even-song, 
Of old they prayed with fear-tight breath, 
Under cathedra! arches long, 


Or where from some poor wayside shrine 
The Child and Mother smiled divine. 


EASANT and yeoman, priest and knight 
And shepherds from the farther hills: 
“God teach us to meet death aright 
In fold or glebe or battle-blight, 
Give us brave hearts to face His ills.” 
Thus, ere the lands to peace awoke, 
In olden days of strife and wrong. 
They prayed, those fearful, simple folk, 
Trusting their God to make them strong. 
Afraid lest fear with death draw nigh— 
“ Strengthen us, teach us how to die!” 


WE: in a time of modern guise, 
Loosed from their fear of unleashed Death. 
Still pray their prayer in modern wise 
Tho’ other need it witnesseth : 
We pray like them for strength in strife. 
But strength to face, not Death, but Life. 


| peacocking before the glass in his masque- 

rade-costume (always including tights and 
| a sword), the vision of him marching up 
the street in a lodge-parade, decked with 
a little dinky apron, a few foolish bands 
and some near-epaulettes, are pictures at 
| which the very gods must weep for laughter. 

Not a wife-Eve but plays up from morn- 
ing to night to Adam’s idea of his own 
importance. She must assume always that 
he is absolute monarch of the little domes- 
tic kingdom, no matter how firmly in- 
trenched she be as the power behind the 
throne. She must assume always that he 
is the hub of his business world, that it 
would fly to pieces were he to absent him- 
self from it for a week—assume it even 
though she knows that it is his capable 
underclerk who keeps the wheels moving. 

And last, ‘‘ Women have no sense of 
humor,”’ says—does the man live who has 
not said it? It is the oldest bromidiom 
extant. Yet man has always before him 
the irrefutable evidence that, for countless 
| generations, woman has lived with him. 
How could she have survived that ordeal 
minus the sense of humor? 

These are the minor weaknesses of 
Adam. After the maiden-Eve has changed 
to the wife-Eve and the wife-Eve has 
| grown into the mother-Eve, the secret of 
Adam’s nature is revealed to her in the 
light which her children shed. The truth 
of the matter is that, in his relation to 
her, Adam has never grown up. Perhaps 











gagged and with both feet and ankles tied. 





[Continued on page 740] 
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CHAPTER IV 


SHEARS or DESTINY 


With IMustrations Ly ALEXANDER POPINI 





S DREXEL realized that she 
was gone, the keenest pain 
of his life clutched him 
with sickening agony. He 
recognized that what his 

uncle had said about his liking for 
Alice was perfectly true; it had been 
but a boy and girl affair at its best, 
never warmed by the least fervor; 
and it had been weakly, sentimentally 


by a rear door. 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


ENRY DREXEL, a young Chicago financier, is in Russia to attend the 
marriage of his cousin to Prince Berloff, a high official. A mysterious 
young woman of great beauty enters his private traveling compartment, and 
her passport is demanded by the police. She appeals to him as her husband, 
calling him “‘ John.” He calls her “ Mary,” and holds off the officer with a 
promise. To evade the police they take rooms in a St. Petersburg hotel. 


Learning he is a friend of Berloff’s, “‘ Mary’ evades Drexel and the police 


“ See here—what do you want?” 

“Don’t go back to the hotel,” 
said the fellow, in Russian. 

“Why?” 

“ You ’ll be arrested.” 

This warning might be intended 
as a service, and again it might be a 
new trap. “How do you know?” 
Drexel asked, suspiciously. 

“T, and others, have been on 








cherished by him only because no 

true love had ever come to show him 

what thin moonshine it was. But this was different—a thousand times 
different. The danger he had stood in—mortal danger, perhaps—had 
been nothing to him in his anticipation of days of companionship with 
her. That he had seen her for the first time but two hours before, that 
she was an unknown personage to him, that she was hunted by the 
police, that the report said she had tried to shoot his cousin-to-be, Prince 
Berloff—these things were also nothing. 

Shrewd, cool-headed, imperturbable, with such an eye for the main 
chance as insured his getting it—thus Drexel was already widely known 
in Chicago. His uncle had more than once remarked to him in his blunt 
fashion, ‘“‘ Henry, you ’ll never let your heart boss your brain cells!” 

And yet this was exactly what his heart was doing. He was wildly, 
recklessly, in love ! 

From the first he realized she must have gone wholly of her own 
accord—slipped out by the second staircase—and slipped out, to face 
what dangers? And why had she gone? This puzzled him for several 
moments, for she had seemed glad of the refuge offered by the plan of 
traveling as his wife. Then suddenly he bethought him of the quick al- 
teration in her when he had told his name, and the truth flashed home. 
She was afraid of Henry Drexel, and her sending him down to inquire 
about the train was but a ruse to give her a chance to escape him. 

Why she should hold him in equal fear with the gendarme captain, 
and throw away the aid he was so eager to give her, was a mystery his 
excited mind did not even try to solve. It was plain she did not want 
to see him, yet his sudden overmastering love, made reckless by the loss 





What he should do when she was found, he did not even consider. 

Putting on his big overcoat and fur cap, and assuming his best air 
of composure, he sallied forth into the hall and descended the minor 
stairway that led to the side entrance. 

That he knows he is on a wild-goose chase is no check to the fran- 
tic man. Every bit of sense told Drexel he would not find her he 
sought, yet he cautiously glanced into such side-street shops as were 
still open ; he scrutinized each woman who hurried through the bitter 
cold on foot and the robe-buried occupants of the tiny whizzing sleighs; 
he watched each prowling group of gendarmes to see if they held her in 
their midst; he peered in at the doors of cafés—into poor ones where 
only tea was drunk—into rich ones, dazzlingly bright, where men and 
women with jeweled gowns and brilliant uniforms were eating and drink- 
ing Europe’s richest foods and wines. But it was as his sense foretold. 
No sight of her was anywhere. 

Toward midnight the thought came to him that it was barely pos- 
sible she had left the hotel for but a moment, and that she had returned 
and perhaps was in distress because of his desertion. He turned back 
toward the Metropole. But as he drew near it, his steps slowed ; he re- 
membered the dinner he had ordered, the police official he had sent for; 
both had doubtless arrived long since and found him gone. The danger 
ahead cleared his mind, and, going hesitatingly forward, he was ponder- 
ing whether he should risk himself anew on so slight a chance of giv- 
ing aid, when the matter was decided in a wholly unexpected manner. 

As he was passing a street lamp, a young fellow with a few papers 
under his arm stepped before him. ‘‘ Buy a paper, your excellency,” he 
snuffled, shooting a keen upward glance at Drexel. 

“Don’t want any,” Drexel curtly returned, and pushed by him. 

“Mr. Drexel?” the young fellow called in a cautious voice. 

Startled, Drexel pivoted about. His interceptor was perhaps nine- 
teen or twenty, squat of build and very poorly dressed. 


the watch for two hours.” 
“What for?” 

“To warn you. We were afraid you might not understand your 
danger and might try to come back.” 

Drexel stepped nearer. “‘ What do you know about this?” 

“That you went to the Hotel Metropole with a girl, as your wife 
—that she ran away—that you went out to hunt her—that the disap- 
pearance of you both has aroused the police.” 

Drexel stared. Was there some link between this lad and the 
young woman? : 

“What do you want?” 

“| want you to come with me.”’ 

“Go with you!” 

“Yes. A description of you has gone to all the police. Every- 
where they ’re looking for you. You ’re safe only if you come with me.” 

The young fellow certainly did know a lot; but when Drexel looked 
over his poor five feet four inches, and thought of him as a protector, 
his suspicion was all alive. He was in one danger, no doubt—but it 
would be foolishness to let himself be duped into another. 

“1’m not so certain | want to go with you. Who told you to do 
this?” 


“A woman.”’ 

“A woman! Do—do | know her?” 

“You do.” 

The chance to find the young woman swept for the moment all 
suspicious fear aside. ‘‘ Will I see her?” 

““Maybe.”” The young fellow grinned and winked. “I'll ask 


Mary Davis.” 

“Come on!” cried Drexel. 

With the young fellow leading the way they worked about in a 
semicircle, that had the hotel as its center, till at length his guide thrust 
Drexel into a dark doorway. “‘ Wait here while I get my comrade; he 
was watching the other entrance of the hotel,”’ he said, and disappeared. 

In two minutes he was back, and with him a slender figure of medium 
height. “This is Nicolai; my name’s Ivan,” whispered the young 
fellow. He threw his newspapers into the blackness of the doorway. 
“Come on—we must hurry.” 

They walked rapidly through by-streets, Ivan chattering in a low 
voice all the time. Drexel took close notice of his two conductors by 
the light of the infrequent gas lamps. Nicolai was pale, with regular 
and refined features and a soft, thin boyish beard; he was silent, but 
there was a set to his face that made Drexel feel that though Ivan 
talked the more, he did not dominate the pair. Compared to Nicolai, 
Ivan was something of a grotesque. He was pock-maiked, his large 
ears stood flappingly out, his mouth was wide and lopsided and showed 
very brown and jagged teeth, his hair was light and close cropped, and 
he had no more eyebrows than if his forehead had just been soaped and 
razored. His eyes were small and had a snapping brightness, and they 
flashed in all directions, watching always for policemen or squads of 
man-hunting gendarmes, seeing a spy in that shifty-eyed cabman waiting 
for a fare, or that little shopkeeper who at this late hour had not yet 
put up his shutters. 

They crossed the broad and frozen Neva and zigzagged through 
obscure and narrow streets. Presently they passed through a gateway 
and crossed a cobble-paved court with houses vaguely outlining its sides. 
Nicolai gave three low raps at a door at the court’s farther end; the door 
opened, they slipped quickly in, and the door closed and locked behind them. 

A lighted candle revealed a big brown-bearded man who gave 
Drexel a searching look. “All ’s well, | see,” he said. 
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Yes,” said .van. 
(he man silently turned over the candle to Nicolai and disappeared. 
Who is he?” Drexel asked, as they mounted a flight of stairs. 
He's the keeper of this boarding-house,” answered Ivan. 
Nicolai unlocked a door. They entered and crossed to another 
door, Drexel seeing nothing of the room save that it Was, almost bare. 
This second door they entered and locked behind them, and, an oil lamp 


with blackened chimney lighted, Drexel found himself ima square, low-ceil- 
nged room furnished with a hunchbacked couch-on one. side, a bed of - - 


dubi comfort on the other, a wooden table in the center with a bat- 


red and tarnished samovar upon it, three chairs—and that was all. 

[he young woman would be there later, said Ivan. It occurred to 
Drexel that this was a ‘strange place to meet “sith: a-woman, but-he 
brushed the thought aside. Afire with eagerness as he was, he realized 
that there was nothing for him but to command such "patience, as ~ he 
could. So he drew up one of the rickety chairs, joined in’a supper of 
black bread, some pickles and bologna, which ‘they ‘took-from the sill of 
the one window, and for an hour or more listened to the adventures of 
the two young revolutionists. 

Presently he looked at his watch. 

he said. ‘‘ Are you sure she’s coming? ” 

lvan glanced at Nicolai. ‘‘ You must have patience,” answered 

Nicolal 


It’s one o'clock,” 


Drexel’s burning curiosity could not refrain from a question con- 
cerning this unknown woman he loved. ‘ You know her?” 
30th nodded. 
Do you mind telling me about her—anything, that is, you don’t 
ect to telling? ”’ 
| don’t object to telling you everything we know,” said Nicolai. 
We. are comrades—we have met a few times—as for her personality, 
you know that as well as we do. That is all.”’ 
\ll!’’ exclaimed Drexel in disappointment. 
Nicolai was speaking the truth. 
domo tell, came back to his mind. 
mission was?” 


But he saw that 
The story he had heard the major- 
‘“Then you don’t know what her 


No. We are only privates. We obey the orders given us.” 
[hen she is something more than a private?”’ 

Nicolai nodded. 

Time ticked on. Drexel became restless with the suspense of wait- 
ing; then his first thought on entering the shabby room, that this was 
a strange place to meet such a woman, began to grow into a vague 
suspicion 

[here was a little intermittent talk. 
grew more restless and suspicious. 
big coat 


More time dragged on. He 

At length he rose and drew on his 

Instinctively his hand slipped into one of the coat’s out- 

side pockets and gripped the pistol there, ready for instant action. 
| think I'll walk around 


; 
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“What does this mean?”’ demanded Drexel. 

“That you are going to stay here,” said Nicolai. 

“A prisoner ?”’ 

“A prisoner.” 

“What for?” 

“That we were not told when the order was given us,” said Nicolai. 
“Then I’m being held at some one’s order?’’ demanded Drexel. 
“es.” 

‘ By whose orders?” 

‘ By the order of The White One,” said Nicolai. 


CHAPTER V 


“By orver of The White One!” Drexel repeated—and the name of 
that great, impersonal, hidden leader went through him with a 
thrill of awed consternation. This was a serious situation indeed! He 
looked from the quiet, tense Nicolai, to the gleaming-eyed, alert Ivan. 
““So.1 am“the prisoner of The White One!” 

They nodded. 

“But why? What have I done?”’ 

“ | have already said we do not know,” 
merely done what we were told.” 

Drexel’s poise began to return to him. 
tossed it upon the crook-backed couch. 

‘ All right, boys,” he said drily. ‘‘ Just as you say. It’s a rule of 
my life to be obliging to the man who’s got the drop on me.” 

“Will you be quiet, or’’—Nicolai waved toward a few pieces of 
rope in a corner. 

“Oh, I’ll be quiet—for the present.” 
way—who is this White One ?”’ 

“We do not know,” said Nicolai 
Our orders came through a second person.” 

Suddenly Drexel leaned back and roared with laughter. That he 
should be searched for by the police, and held prisoner by the revolu- 
tionists—the absurdity of the situation was too much for him. And the 
situation seemed all the more absurd as he considered the personality 
of his captors—two starveling, threadbare lads. Yet even as he laughed 
he did not forget the grimness of his state—the prey of both contending 
parties. And ere his humor had subsided, he was beginning to rate his 
guards a little higher ; for Ivan, hunched up on the floor, his back to the 
door, Drexel’s Browning on his knees, was as watchful as a terrier, and 
there was a high and purposeful determination in Nicolai’s pale face that 
could but command respect. 

It was a quality of Drexel’s, one of the several on which his uncle 
based his predictions of his nephew’s business success, that when in a 
plight where he could not help himself he could easily throw off all 
strength-exhausting thought and worry. He now stretched himself on 
the sofa, whose bones all pain- 
fully protruded through its 


returned Nicolai. We have 


He took off his shuba and 


He sat down. ‘“ By the 


““We have never seen him. 





a bit,”’ said he. 
You’d better not,” ad- 
vised the quiet voice of Nicolai. Re Oe ’ 
“You know the police are look- 
ing for you.” 


Oh, | ’m not afraid.” The 
thought rose within him that, 
once out, his wisest course would 
be to make a quick dash for the 
Hotel Europe where he was stay- 
ing with his aunt and ‘cousin. 
Once there, the police would 
never suspect the relative-to-be 
of Prince Berloff, and in no 


danger from them he could con- 
tinue his search for the young 
woman. “She may be here 
when | get back,” he added 
easily to Nicolai, and turned 


toward the door. . 
lvan!’? snapped out the 
voice of Nicolai. 

But Ivan was already at 
the door, his back against it, 
ind pointing at Drexel was 
lvan’s big pistol. 

Drexel started to jerk out 
his own revolver. 

Move that hand, and 
he'll shoot!” said the sharp 
voice of Nicolai. 

Oh, | know when a man’s 
got the drop on me,’ said 
Drexel “What do you 
want?” 

First, your revolver,” 
said Nicolai, and he _ himself 
took it from Drexel’s overcoat 
pocket, and crossing the room 











starved skin, and drew his coat 
over him. ‘“ You fellows can 
make a night of it if you want 
to, but I’m going to sleep,” 
said he, and a few minutes later 
he was peacefully unconscious. 

When he awoke the nig- 
gardly light of a leaden-hued 
Russian morning was creeping 
through the single window. 
For a time he walked restlessly 
up and down the room. Then 
he paused before the double- 
glazed window, which was cur- 
tained at the bottom, and 
looked out. 

“You see the pavement 
is of cobblestones, so to jump 
would be dangerous,’’ com- 
mented the quiet voice of 
Nicolai. 

Drexel glanced back. 
“Huh!” he grunted. But all 
the same he was startled at the 
keenness with which Nicolai 
had read his mind. 

“ Besides,” Nicolai went 
on, ‘“‘the windows are screwed 
down. And even if you burst 
them and got safely to the 
ground, you’d only be arrested 
by the police.”’ 

Drexel shrugged his shoul- 
ders and continued gazing out 
into the court. It was a dreary 
enough area, with a few snow- 
capped houses huddling frozenly 








exchanged it for Ivan’s pistol. 


“‘Who are you?” 


about it, its monotony relieved 
only by a little stuccoed church 
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adjoining, with five dingy blue 
domes spangled with stars of 
weather-worn  gilt—five _ tar- 
nished counterfeits of heaven. 
Ivan, who had come to his side, 
volunteered that it was called 
the Church of the Three Saints, 
and that this court, by. virtue 
of its adjacency, was known as 
Three Saints’ Court. 

Drexel resumed his pacing 
of the room. “This is a pretty 
stupid party you have invited 
me to,” he yawned at length— 
whereupon Ivan got out an old 
deck of cards, remarking that 
they never had time to play 
these days, and proceeded to 
teach him sixty-six, Nicolai 
keeping a steady eye on them 
all the while. The game was 
too simple to be of much inter- 
est, but what with it and eat- 
ing, and more chatter from 
Ivan, the short dim day faded 
into sullen dusk, then deepened 
into the long northern night. 

It was around eight o’clock 
when footsteps were heard in 
the adjoining room. Presently 














there was a knock, and on Ivan 
opening the door there entered 
two men, one about thirty and 
the other possibly forty, in caps, high boots, and belted trousers beneath 
their coats. But despite their working men’s dress, Drexel could tell by 
the deference given them by his guards (though they called one another 
“comrade ”’) that they were not what their clothes pronounced them. The 
older might be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a professor. They informed Ivan 
and Nicolai that there would be a little meeting in the next room, and 
that they might have a couple of hours off duty. The two lads went out, 
and after them the two men and locked the door behind them. By this 
time Drexel had guessed that this place, which hid from the police be- 
hind the mask of a working man’s boarding-house, was in reality a 
conspirative headquarters of the revolutionists. His first thought, on 
being left alone, was of escape. But after a little thinking he realized 
that what Nicolai had said of the window was quite true, that his onlv 
avenue of escape was through the next room, and that he was quite as 
securely guarded as if the men were in this room beside him. 

He was wondering what all this strange business was about, grimly 
smiling at the situation in which he found himself, when the sound of 
low voices in the next room set him on a new train of thought. Per- 
haps in that talk he might learn something that would explain the mys- 
tery, and would aid his escape. 

The nicest etiquette could hardly require that a prisoner of war 
should not eavesdrop upon his captors. He put out his oil lamp for a 
moment. From over the top of the door a thin knife’s edge of light cut 
into his darkness. He lit his lamp, drew a chair noiselessly to the 
door, and got upon it. Yes, fortunately for him, the house was old, the 
door sagged, and he had a very sufficient crack. At the table, on which 
stood a single candle, the room’s only light, sat the two men, and, her 
back to him, a woman of whom he could see nothing but that she wore 
the shapeless quilted jacket, and the brown, coarse-knit shawl wound 
tightly about her head, that he had grown accustomed to seeing on 
working women. 

“What time was the American coming?” the woman whispered. 

“At about nine, Sonya,” one of the men replied. 

Their voices as they went on were low—so low that Drexel caught 
only fragments of sentences amid blanks of hushed unintelligibility. But 
from these fragments he fitted together two series of facts. First, that 
the revolutionists he had met, and hundreds of others, guided by the 
brain of the great invisible White One, were trying to learn in what prison 
Borodin was confined, as the first step in an endeavor to bring about his 
escape. His capture was a paralyzing blow to freedom’s cause, for he 
was the revolutionists’ greatest statesman; his brain was needed now, 
and, once the autocracy-was overthrown, there was none who could re- 
build as he. Thus far the Government knew him only as Borodin, and 
the charge on which he was arrested, writing revolutionary documents, 
would mean no worse than a few years in prison or exile to Siberia; but 
at any moment the Government might discover that he was also Borski, 
the sought-after leader of the uprising in Southern Russia, and this dis- 
covery would be attended with instant execution. So immediate rescue 
was imperatively necessary. 

Second, the young woman of his last night’s adventure had made 
the bold attempt in Prince Berloff’s house, because it was believed the prince 
had in his possession some document revealing Borodin’s whereabouts. 

Presently there was a knock at the outer door. ‘‘ The American,” 
said one of the men, and he opened the door. 


“Move that hand, and he'll shoot!" said the sharp voice of Nicolai 


Drexel could hardly restrain an exclamation of surprise as his eyes 
lighted upon the newcomer. For this third man in working man’s clothes 
he knew. He was an American correspondent, James Freeman, whom 
Drexel had-met several times in St. Petersburg cafés. He was a rather 
tall, black-bearded man of thirty-five, with a lean suppleness of body, 
piercing black eyes and a daring face. Drexel had had an uncanny 
shrinking when in company with Freeman, so cold, sinister and cynical 
did he seem; here was a man, his instinct told him, who respected noth- 
ing, who feared neither God, nor man, nor devil. 

Freeman apparently knew the two men well, and after being intro- 
duced to the woman, he sat down. “We received your word that you 
had something to propose,’”’ began the older of the men. 

“| have,’’ said Freeman. 

“And what is it?” 

“You know me, Dr. Razoff, and you can guess its nature.”’ Drexel 
could see the correspondent’s black eyes glitter. 

“If it is one of your terroristic plans, you could have saved us all 
the trouble of this meeting,” returned Razoff. ‘‘ You know we do not 
approve of such action.” 

“And that’s one reason you have not succeeded better! The only 
way you can move these despots is by fear—fear of immediate and 
awful annihilation! Blow enough of them up, and you can’t get a man 
bold enough to hold office. Then the government is yours!” 

“You ’ve been directing terrorist plots for two years; you are the 
most implacable terrorist—”’ 

“And the most successful,’ put in Freeman. 

“And the most successful that Russia has known. And what have 
you gained?” 

“Ah, but what am I, and the few that gather around me, and the 
few executions that we carry out, among a myriad of despots? Let 
there be a thousand terrorist groups, and then you shall see!”’ 

Razoff shook his head. ‘‘ But since we are here, we might as well 
hear what you have to propose.” 

“They have Borodin, and most likely we can not free him. Well 
—make them afraid to arrest another leader. An eye for an eye—a 
leader for a leader. They have removed one of our men; as a lesson, let 
us remove one of theirs. 

“Which one?” 

“The highest possible. The Czar himself, if the coward had not 
imprisoned himself in his palace and surrounded himself with an army. 
Since not the Czar, then his highest representative in St. Petersburg. 
Let’s kill the military governor.” 

“Kill Prince Kuratoff!” the three ejaculated together. 

“Aye, Prince Kuratoff, the very arch-foe of freedom!” cried the 
terrorist. ‘‘That’ll teach them it’s not safé to go too far!” 

“What do you say, Sonya?” Razoff asked the woman. 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘And you, Pestel?”’ 

“| ’m against terrorism.” 

“And that, Freeman, would be the answer of the entire Central 
Committee. We would not assist in a terroristic plot.” 

‘But I don’t want your aid. What [ want is your sanction. To 
have the proper intimidating effect the death of Prince Kuratoff should 

[Continued on page 745] 
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The 


ur Froblem o ode the Wid 


By Calter Weyl 


E ARE all growing old, and there is nothing to do 
about it. So long as we live, we grow old. 

In the beginning, growing old is a victory. 
The boy of four, “going on five,” the miss of 
fourteen, approaching fifteen, count each day 
blessed that brings them nearer to their birthdays. But later, 
growing old is chronicled by a gray hair, then a dozen, then a 
head-full; by a wrinkle, at first shallow and soft, but ever 
deepening, ever hardening; by a tired, lax feeling in the morn- 
ing. Finally, one day there comes the sudden flaming question, 
‘What shall I do when I am old?” 


What Will You Do When You Are Old? 


To all of us survivors, men and women alike, comes this 
abrupt, challenging question, “What shall I, this me, what 
shall J do when I am old?” I have all my life watched other 
people grow old. It seemed eminently natural that they should. 
But / have always been young and have thought of myself as 
remaining young. How will life treat me when | am old? 

| open my bank-book. | have just so many dollars. 
They are fewer now that | look at them through the valley of 
age than yesterday when | forgot, when I had never even 
thought, that I should be old. Age means lower wages or 
none. How soon shall | cease earning? How long shall | 
live—and how ? 

When this question comes, 
people who have gone ahead. There was the silent, gray-clad 
bookkeeper. He had worked in one office forty years, and 
then his eyesight failed. He wiped his pen carefully for the 
last time; he closed his big ledger gently as he had closed it 
ten thousand times before; he put on his street coat and went 
home. In less than twelve months he was dead and _ buried. 
A year of idleness had rusted him—had used him up more than 
forty years of routine labor. 

Then there was Seymour. He was a typesetter, just over 
fifty, but keen and alert and young. The linotype came in 
and Seymour went out. It was the younger fellows who kept 
their jobs, and the younger fellows who got them. Seymour 
had never been a close man, and he and his family had lived 
up to their income, feeling sure that a skilled compositor was 
always worth his wage. Now he cursed his extravagance and 
his gray hair. Before a year had passed he was happy to take 
a job as night watchman. 


Why Should the Old Be Poor? 


Other pictures force themselves upon us when at last we 
concede to our looking-glasses that we are growing old. There 
was the old minister who gave up his pulpit to the young 
orator with the spring styles in theology; there was the old 
family physician who could not compete with the ready 
specialists, and who had never saved money because he forgot 
to present bills. We suddenly recall our old-fashioned, cranky, 
lovable friend the lawyer, who was more interested in practice 
and pleadings than in money-making, and would have starved 
had his wife not been a good manager. Then we remember 
the anxious faces of the aged poor. A question arises which 
has never come to us before, ‘‘ Why are the old poor? Why 
do they who have worked longest want for most?” 

Let us look at the old men of America and see what is 
happening to them. Are we as a nation honoring our fathers 
and our mothers? Are we doing what we can that their days 
may be pleasant in the land? Every year there are more old 
men, more absolutely, and more in proportion to our growing 
population. 

Of course, only the exceptional and not the average human 
being lives, or ever did live to be old. Probably one-fourth of 
all the race since human life began died before a year had 
passed, and half of all before they reached their thirtieth year. 
But the length of life is steadily increasing, and more progress 
has been made in the last century than in twenty centuries 





I, like you, think of other 


before. We are learning about germs, are cleaning streets, 
rebuilding our houses, improving our water supply and chang- 
ing our mode of life inorder to keep our citizens alive until old 
age. We are saving babies, and where once from a half to 
three-fourths of all infants died, we now lose less than a fourth. 
The new-born baby of to-day is more likely to become a 
septuagenarian than the babies of any period in human history. 

But what does it profit a man if Society grants him old 
age and does not make that old age livable? After all, are 
we not a little inconsistent? Just as we nurse the enemy’s 
soldiers, whom we first shoot and dynamite, just as we ten- 
derly restore to life the wounded murderer that he may be 
tried by a jury of his peers and decently hanged by the neck, 
so we secure old age for millions, and yet, despite our feeble 
beginnings and stirrings of reform, we make no really adequate 
provision that all the old shall be housed and fed and clothed 
and comforted. 


Are We Too Young a Nation to Honor the Aged? 


Perhaps, in the United States, we are somewhat careless 
about old people, because we are still a young nation—not 
only in resources, in our philosophy, in our optimism, but also 
in the ages of our people. So many young people come to us 
from foreign lands that we are, as a population, not nearly so 
old as the Europeans. And still, in this year 1909 there are 
in the United States considerably more than five million men 
and women who have celebrated their sixtieth birthday. 

For the majority of these five millions we need give our- 
selves no concern. Many of these men are not really old, but 
are sixty, seventy, eighty years young. They are senators, 
judges, doctors, ministers, professors, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. You could not drop them out of the population and 
run the country. 

On the farm, too, the old man is likely to keep up. Men 
live longer in the country, and many a veteran gets a good 
living from his own farm without a hired man or a stalwart 
son, and without knowing much about recent advances in 
agricultural chemistry. Over half the old men in industry are 
at farming. In gardening and dairying, also, the old men 
hold their own, and old men in easy places of trust often 
keep their jobs. But in the shops and factories, and in the 
ever-changing transportation industry, there is not much room 
for the old. 


Where the Old Are Crowded Out 


Have you ever seen an old motorman? In the horse-car 
days an old driver was almost as good ds a young one, and 
sometimes a little better. We used to see the ancient driver 
sitting quietly on his high stool, chewing tobacco and swearing 
picturesquely at his jogging horses as the lumbering little car 
jolted along. When the electric car came in, and motormen 
were wanted, preference was given to young men. For the 
new device the fingers of the old were too stiff, the brains of 
the old were too set. 

What became of the old car-drivers? Who knew and 
who cared? When they left the service our newer sense of | 
responsibility for the men who had played their part in the 
world’s business was hardly yet born. It was not the trac- 
tion company’s affair what happened to discarded employees 
any more than what was the ultimate fate of the old horses 
sold or the old cars scrapped. The fact that the drivers were 
human beings, with wives and children and little homes and 
hopes, did not affect the problem. Some died. Some, who 
had saved a few dollars or could borrow a few, opened up 
precarious little candy stores and made a living or lost their 
capital, according to ability and luck; and others went to the 
almshouse. 

The old car-driver is not an isolated phenomenon, but the 
type of hundreds of thousands. We are a kind-hearted nation 
and we are slowly learning to care, but the whole tendency of 
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our ruthless, irresponsible modern industry is against the old 
man. The machine has supplanted hand labor; the big fac- 
tory has taken the place of the easy-going workshop. In_ the 
old days a shoemaker might be of any age. He began work 
before breakfast and ended after sun-fall, but he worked when 
he pleased, and knocked off to have a chat, or a cup of ‘tea, or 
a game of checkers, or to take a stretch or a nap. It was a 
go-as-you-please amble, in which a man needed endurance and 
skill rather ihan speed. But in the modern shoe factory a 
man does not make a shoe, but a part of a part of a part of 
a shoz2, and he does this one thing over and over and over and 
over again for ten or twenty or thirty years. A child can do 
it as well as a man, and better than an old man. The factory 
has no room, no patience, for the old and their crotchets. All 
through our wide-spreading industrial system the word runs, 
“No old men need apply.”’ In the industrial army there is 
no regiment of the old. 


Worn-out Men-Machines Are Discarded Ruthlessly 


This tendency of the factory works even against the 
elderly. A man suddenly finds, even before he has gray hairs, 
that he is at a disadvantage compared to a raw young fellow 
with nothing but the receptiveness of adolescence. In many 
trades a man is at his best in his youth, from twenty-five to 
forty-five. Then his earning powers decline, at first slowly, 
but later with alarming rapidity. At fifty-five he is glad to 
make two-thirds, or even one-half; after sixty, or sixty-five, he 
is fortunate to earn a third of what he earned at twenty-five. 

If you go to the mines and look for an old miner, you 
will need all the patience of the searcher for the hay-stack 
needle. Occasionally, if you go into the breakers and watch 
the boys sitting astride the down-pouring streams of coal, 
you may make out, amid the cloudsgof black dust, the grimed 
faces and beards of old men. The man of sixty who began 
at twelve in this very breaker rose to be a miner. Then he 
declined, earning less and less, until finally he was glad to 
begin again where he had begun half a century before. 

The immigrant has played his part in the shoving aside 
of the old man. The workman from Europe, driven here by 
hunger, has taken the job of the displaced man. This new- 
comer, if he is to be successful, is a young man with muscle 
to sell. Neatly he fits into a scheme which demands un- 
skilled, docile labor, and he does not know, and, of course, 
could not afford to care whether or not he is shortening the 
trade-life of others. Into the mining regions the immigrants 
have swarmed, and out of the mining regions there has hob- 
bled an army of aging men. 

In the highly specialized trades the grip of the aged is 
even feebler. ‘‘No old men wanted” is written in invisible 
ink all over our modern factories. ‘‘ We can’t hold ourselves 
back with dead-wood,” said a manufacturer. “We are run- 
ning a factory, not an asylum for the aged.” 

Have you ever seen an aged unemployed man in a line of 
applicants for a job? Have you ever noticed how he holds 
himself unnaturally erect, how he affects with a tragic effort 
a certain jauntiness, how he galvanizes into a special attempt 
at youthfulness when he comes under the eye of the foreman? 
Perhaps he has unnaturally black hair and a too carefully 
shaven face. Perhaps he has been forced to belie his age that 
he may have food. The very suspicion of being old ages the man. 


Gioe the Old the Benefit of Your Doubts 


Or have you ever seen the poor old servant who haunts 
the employment agencies? She is still strong, she tells you, 
and very willing, very, very willing. Whether it is cooking or 
maid’s work or general housework, she is quite satisfied. Or 
she will take care of the baby; she has been used to babies so 
many, many years. You wonder suddenly what becomes of 
the servants grown old and stiff, unremembered by an ungrate- 
ful generation of employers, longing for butlers and chauffeurs 
and specialized servants. The woman has given up her family 
life to work for a family of which she formed no part. Perhaps 
she was economical, and yet a servant with no one dependent 
on her is for this very reason bound to be exploited by hordes 
of indigent relatives. The maid became an old maid, then a 
very old maid. She has always been in demand, but suddenly 
she finds that there is no longer a place for her, no place at all. 
Where can she go when she can’t even pay the agents’ fees and 
when even the girls in the office laugh at her? 


To-day there are thousands of old men all over the country 
scurrying about, seeking jobs. They are up early—for age 
sleeps lightly—and they are the first to scan the newspapers 
and pick out the positions that an old man may fill. Occasion- 
ally an aged man says, “ Just try me, I can do as well as a 
young fellow,” and often he applies for the job of a boy. He 
knows what it means mot to get some job. He has seen his 
contemporaries begging on the streets, selling newspapers or 
lead pencils, or making merely a show of peddling. He knows 
of old men, brittle old men, sleeping at night on park benches 
or doing menial work in low saloons for the chance of sleeping 
on the floor. 

“Is it not the old man’s fault?’ you ask. Often it is. 
The aged men and women who drag out their weary lives in a 
hopeless effort to hold on are often the victims of their own 
sins. A man may drink to excess for forty years, and wonder 
that at sixty he is not an established and respected citizen. 
The old man who waits at midnight in the bread line for crust 
and coffee, may be a wretched record of an ill-spent life. 

And yet he may not be. He may be more sinned against 
than sinning; he may be turned out into the storm, as was 
King Lear, by his ungrateful children, or by the ungrateful 
children of his neighbors. The tottering, decrepit, dissolute 
old man may be the senile child of the boy who worked at eight, 
of the young fellow who was cast into jail for a trivial offense. 

It is not true to-day that the righteous in their old age 
never beg bread. The chances of life are many, and a man 
may work and save, and yet in the last hour be penniless and 
friendless. The honored bank may break, the trusted friend 
defraud; even the insurance company may fail toinsure. And 
there are men, honest and intelligent men, and great men and 
geniuses too, who cannot keep their heads above water, and 
who are driven by their very humanity into a penniless old age. 


A Poor Old Age Not Usually Due to Vicious Conduct 


Ask the old men who serve as night watchmen, as gate- 
tenders on railway lines, or as vendors of unsalable trifles, 
what their lives have been, and you will find more cases of ill 
fortune and bad judgment than of vicious conduct. And 
all those other old men, who get their dole from charity, who 
sit in dreary silence in dismal almshouses, who die slowly in 
their children’s homes, or more rapidly in the abject hovels of 
the abjectly poor, all these have not deserved that they be 
dishonored in their age. 

One thing perhaps is worse than penniless old age, and 
that is, the fear of it. It is this fear which makes cowards of 
us all, which drives women into helpless marriages, and men 
into crimes against honesty and courage, It is this fear which 
holds back many a man from doing what he thinks is just and 
noble. 

The progress of the world is from fear to hope. We no 
longer fear, as once we did, storms, earthquakes and outrageous 
violences of nature. 

We have conquered our fear of plague and have almost 
conquered disease and war. But there remain two things 
that we do fear, poverty and old age, and above all, poverty im 
old age. 

And yet, even as we face the problem, the solution be- 
comes clearer. A century ago an army of old men and old 
women in England and on the Continent dropped from their 
positions as farm laborers and “‘came upon the rates.”’ They 
were old in weakness rather than in years, and their strength 
had been needlessly sacrificed to ill-regulated labor, to general 
neglect, and to the universal ignorance and carelessness of the 
time. In those days people believed that for workmen and 
for the poor generally a premature old age was unavoidable. 
Now we know that it is not inevitable, and that is why the 
fate of men, too early displaced, has become a problem capa- 
ble of solution. 

On the Continent of Europe the problem is less serious 
and more easily handled. There, industrial life is not quite so 
intense, the early traditions still maintain themselves, and the 
State, with its enormous civil establishment, its railroads and 
its telegraphs, manages to keep the quiet, easy jobs for the 
men who are too old for harder work. In the libraries, in the 
public buildings generally, on the State-owned railways, there 
are tens of thousands of positions. which the old man may 
hold until the time comes when his job and all his earthly 

[Continued on page 742) 
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NCLE JERRY paddled 
my boat steadily and 
noiselessly, and talked 
in a rambling under- 
Cap’n Daingy.”” When- 

ever the bass stopped biting he 

gave me another story: ‘‘Cap’n 
sho kin shoot a rifle. ‘Jerry,’ 
sezzee; ‘vou see dat new chip 
on de wood pile? Watch it.’ 
Den he shoots a ball under dat 
chip an’ knocks it in de air, an’ de nex’ ball 
busts it 
look here, old man,” | laughed, and reeled 
line; ‘‘even if I am a city man you 
must n’t expect me to believe everything.” 
Uncle Jerry looked hurt; he lifted his paddle, 

a quick flip which threw off the spark- 

drops and laid it across the gun- 


tone ol 


in my 


pave l 


} 
ing 


W ale 
Dat ’s de God’s troof, Mister; Cap’n 
kin roll a barrel down de hill an’ take 
his six-shooter an’ hit de bung hole 
ev’y time it turns over.” 
Jerry,” I said, solemnly; ‘‘do you remember 
Ananias ?”’ 


No, suh, I didn’t know him—but he ain't 
in class when it comes to shootin’. 
Cap’n he’ll pick out a big chip dat’s white on 


Cap’n’s 


one side an’ got bark on de udder. ‘Now 
Jerry, throw dat up. Which side you want me 
to hit He'll hit any side you say—jes to 
keep in practice.” 

| laid aside my rod. With fifty striped 


beauties in the live-box, I had enough of fishing. 
rhis was a new kind of negro to a Chicago man, 
and he interested me. 

Did you ever see him do any of this remark- 
able shooting P”’ 
One day we wuz coming down de 
on a little steamboat an’ a flock o’ wild 
geese flew over. You know how dey trabble— 
in a V, an de one in de pint he’s de leader. 
Cap’n up wid his rifle an’ shot de leader. Dat 
throwed ’em in a humbug. Dey circled round 
anudder leader. Cap’n 
he shot seben leaders befo’ 
dat boat got out o’ range. Dat 
ain’t no nigger news; I seen dat wid 
dese two eyes.” 

‘The Captain must be very quick.” 

Quick ? dat he is. One time he 
wuz ridin’ on a freight train—fifty- 
two box cars an’ a caboose. It wuz 
in a storm an dey wuz jes natcherly 
flyin’, dem little white mile posts 
teeth in a fine comb. 
Cap’n say dey wuz gwine so fast dat 
de lightning struck at de engine an’ 
hit de But he seen it 
comin’ an’ dodged it—Cap’n is seb- 
enty years ole but he’s powerful 
Spry 

‘Yo you believe everything he 
says 

Yas, suh, cause ef you don’t, he 
sho kin ’splain it—an’ prove it too.”’ 

The sun had just gone down. The lake lay 


Sno is 


ribber 


an’ ‘lected 
shot him 


looked like 


cabox se. 


still—stiller than the purple pools of Paradise. 
We floated on a fiery opal among the lily-pads. 
Toward the west the pulsing waters darkened, 
melting into a sea-green emerald beneath the 
cypress-trees which lined the western shore. 
Every ripple died away. I! caught an over- 
hanging branch to hold my drifting boat, and 
looked around to see where Judge Stanton had 


gone. That indefatigable fisherman permitted 
no conversation in his boat—angling to him was 
an intense occupation. | must wait until night 
stopped him; méanwhile I could talk to Jerry. 

“So Cap’n Daingy dodged the lightning, did 
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Two hooks were hand 


caught in Joe's 


‘Yas, suh, Cap’n’s heap quicker’n lightning.” 

Guided by a skilful paddler Judge Stanton’s 
boat crept along the edge of the lily-pads with 
neither sound nor ripple. Again and again the 
Judge cast his silver bait toward the shore and 
drew it swiftly back, shining and revolving in 
the water. 

I watched his boat go slipping underneath 
the low branch of a cypress, and for a moment 
he passed out of view. Suddenly his negro 
cried out, and dropped the paddle with a splash. 
Judge Stanton sprang up, and his great weight 
careened the boat. He stepped hastily over the 
seats and knelt beside the paddler. 

““What’s the matter ?”’ | shouted. 

“| snagged Joe’s hand—my rod 
caught—in the moss.” 

Jerry shot my boat forward like 
an arrow and brought us alongside. 
The Judge had already cut his line, 
but two hooks were caught in Joe’s 
hand and the artificial minnow 
dangled. The barbs had not passed 
through and they could not be with- 
drawn. The negro turned ashen, 
while the four of us looked helplessly 
at his ugly wound. 

“Jerry, where is the 
doctor?” 

“Doctor Ellis—he’s more’n fif- 
teen miles away.” 

“We can’t go fifteen miles through 
the swamp at night.” 

“No, suh, dat you can’t.” 

Judge Stanton glanced at me and 
I read his thought—lockjaw. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

“Take ’im to Cap’n Daingy,” suggested Jerry. 

“Is he a doctor?’’ demanded Judge Stanton. 

“No, suh, he ain’t ’zactly no doctor.”’ 

“ Planter?” 

“No, suh—he ain’t no planter neither; he jes 
lives in de woods an’ knows mos’ everything.” 

Judge Stanton shook his head impatiently. 
“We can’t fool with a quack doctor; this case 
requires a surgeon.” 

Joe looked up. ‘ Cap’n Daingy kin git it out; 
lemme go to him.”” The sweat stood in beads 
on his forehead. 

‘There ain’t no other doctor,” added Jerry; 
““Cap’n’s house is right yonder.” 
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It was the best we could do. 
Jerry dipped his paddle deep, 
and towed the second boat. 
Two hundred yards away he 
ran upon a beach at a little 
clearing. The underbrush had 
been cut out and we had a clear 
view of the bungalow. Its 
sprawling wings crouched flat 
against the ground in a grove 
of pecan-trees. 

Dusk had settled down, a breathless, dreamy, 
semi-tropical dusk. There were no lights 
about the house, and we hesitated. 

“Dat’s all right,” Jerry reassured us; 
“Jes walk in; Cap’n don’t turn nobody 
away.” 

As he laid his hand upon the gate a voice 

came from the gallery: “Come in, gentlemen.” 

Then a queer little figure marched down the 

front steps to greet us. I say “ marched,” for 

his precise tread showed the training of a soldier. 

Just as Jerry said, he looked “ powerful spry.” 
He hurried forward with hands extended. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen; good evening 

boys ’’—to the negroes. Both negroes touched 

their hats with great respect. 

Captain Daingerfield was very small, not over 
five feet four, and exceedingly slight. Judge 
Stanton, with his six feet two, overshadowed 
him like a giant. The big man was clean- 
shaven as a baby, while the little man wore 
a®waxed mustache and imperial like a marechal 
of the second Empire. The contrast would have 
been comical if it had not been for a suggestion 
of determination about the tiny figure. which 
more than offset its lack of inches. 

“Stanton is my name, sir—this is Mr. Wilson 
—one of our men is hurt, got a hook caught in 
his hand.”’ 

“It’s me, Cap’n— Joe Green;’’ the negro held 
up his wounded hand. 

Dangerfield sent for instruments, hot water 
and linen, and almost before we knew it the 
operation was over, the barbs pressed through, 
snipped off, and drawn back again. He washed 
the wound and put something on it. “ For fear 
of tetanus,” he explained, and then bandaged 
the hand. ‘‘ Now, Joe, you’re all right. Stay 
around here two or three days and let me see 
how your hand comes on. Jerry go out and 
feed the stock. You boys will get supper here.” 
Joe sat down on the gallery and Jerry went to 
do what he was told. 

“Milo, make these gentlemen comfortable, 
and get supper as quickly as you can.” 


From the moment we sat down to supper | 
could see that the distinguished author of 
“Stanton on Facts” was trying to apply his 
own logic to the Captain’s stories. Cap’n 
Daingy talked with equal fluency of the aurora 
at the north pole, the mirage of Sahara, the 
Court of St. James, and the Digger Indians. 

Now and then the Judge put in a word, asked 
a question about Khartoum or Jeypore with 
which he was familiar. But our versatile host 
never floundered, never gasped, and was never 
caught. Presently the Judge threw back his 
head and laughed helplessly, then resigned him- 
self to a frank enjoyment of the man’s marvel- 
ous powers of narration. 

The dining-room was low and paneled—-a 
junk shop of treasures. Hundreds of nails held 
prehistoric relics, bronze gods from India, a 
Bushman’s bow, a Comanche head-dress, dozens 
of swords, mounted birds and smaller animals. 

“What’s that?” I asked, pointing to a 
sword which was four feet long, broad-bladed, 
wider at the point, and termined in half a dozen 
vicious-looking prongs. 
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“ Barong—I think that’s what the 
natives call it. When the Mahometan 
fanatic takes a notion to run amuck he 
purifies himself according to the Koran, 
dresses in white and sharpens up his 
barong. Then he springs into the 
street and slashes every Christian that 
he meets. I’ll never forget that big 
fellow who dashed past me with this 
barong in his hand. He killed cight 
men, and wounded dozens of others be- 
fore | shot him. I kept this cut acrcss 
my head, and the barong for souvenirs. 
Come, let us adjourn to the gallery 
where it is cooler.” 

We followed the tap-tap-tap of his 
high-heeled shoes; | dropped back and 
whispered, “‘ Judge, what do you think 
of him?”’ 

“Don’t know—but keep bim talking.” 

“Cigars,” suggested Cap’n Daingy, 
stopping beside the library table. Then 
we passed out into the cool night air. 

‘1 see you have your porch screened,” 
observed Judge Stanton. 

“Yes, the mosquitoes get pretty 
thick. Milo says’ you can swing a pint cup 
around your head and catch a quart of ‘em.” 

“A quart? Ina pint cup?” 

“That ’s what Milo says.” 

‘Are there many snakes around here?” | 
asked presently, to relieve the embarrassing 
silence. 

“They are not as thick as they used to be— 
rattlers can’t stand civilization; they move on, 
like the Indians, as the country settles up.” 

Here was my chance. I’d keep him on the 
subject of snakes; so | put the question, ‘‘ Has 
a snake any intelligence ?”’ 

“Intelligence? | should say they have— 
they’re sharp as tacks. One day | was sitting 
in the woods—not two hundred yards from this 
house—with my back against a tree waiting for 
deer. A squirrel in the tree just over my head 
annoyed me with his incessant barking; pres- 
ently he sprang out and I saw hitn strike the 
ground. At that instant I heard a deer and 
turned my head. It could only have 
been a few seconds until I looked back 
again, but the squirrel 
had disappeared. Sev- 
eral other squirrels 
jumped from trees, ran 
in the same direction, 
and disappeared in the 
same open space. 

“None of them had time to 
get into another tree. It mysti- 
fied me. So I watched the next 
one. He sprang down on the 
ground and went scampering 
along until he came to the edge 
of a pile of leaves that looked as 
if some one had scraped them 
together on a lawn. Just as the 
squirrel tried to pass I 
saw a momentary 
struggle and the squir- 
rel vanished. 

“That’s peculiar, | 
thought as I got up and went to ex- 
amine that pile of leaves. In the 
middle lay a big rattlesnake, com- 
pletely hid except his nose, which 
looked exactly like an acorn. | killed 
him, and found that he had swallowed 
three squirrels. 

“In that little glade were six different piles 
of leaves; each had its rattlesnake and each 
snake had from one to four squirrels comfort- 
ably tucked away. That would seem to show 
that a snake has some intelligence.”’ 

“How did you kill them?” I inquired. 

“With a rifle.” 

“Aren't they pretty difficult to hit?” 

‘Not if you can shoot a rifle.”’ 

‘But it takes a good light.” 
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No matter how dark it may be, the hand obeys 
the eye—and | kill him.” 

Judge Stanton sat up very straight and looked 
at me. He wrinkled his brow after his own 
peculiar habit. 1 knew what was passing in his 
mind, for | was thinking the same thing myself. 

“Now, Mr. Captain of Industry,” he 
said to me; “ you pride yourself on picking 
out the weak point—where’s the flaw in 
that statement?” 

“Nothing wrong about that; it sounds 
















‘Of course a good light is better, but you can 
get along without it. One night I was walking 
through the swamp—even darker than it is 
to-night. Solid black, you could carve it out in 
chunks and pile it up like coal. 1 could n’t see 
the ground, could n’t see my hand before me. 
Coming through a little open space, | heard the 
rattle of an angry snake—and stopped, stock 
still. That generally makes a man stop if he 
has any discretion. The snake kept rattling, 
and from the sound | judged he was about fif- 
teen feet away. I listened intently, then located 
him, and shot the top of his head off—”’ 

Judge Stanton had been sitting with his eyes 
half closed. 1 wondered if he were listening. 
Suddenly he leaned forward. “Hold on! Cap- 
tain; hold on,” he exclaimed in the same tone 


‘that he used when he had lured a witness into 


a trap; “‘ how cquld you see to shoot off the top 
of a snmake’s head when it was so dark you 
could n’t even see the 
ground P”’ 

“Easy—shot him by the 
flash of the gun.” 

This staggered the author 
of ‘Stanton on Facts.” 

“Wilson, did you hear 
that? He shot him by the 
flash of the gun?” 

“Yes; at fifteen feet, ex- 
cellent shot.” 

The Judge drew a 
long breath, “1 can’t— 
quite—understand; how 
is it done?” 

Captain Daingerfield 
chuckled—if I had not 

been watching him close- 

\ ly I would never have 
noticed it. 

“Of course,gentlemen, 

. itisa trick; but a simple 
trick. With a shot-gun 
it is child’s play. First 
let me explain to you 
that expert marksmen 
rarely ever sight a gun, 
except a rifle, for long 
and difficult targets. 
The eye is accurate, 
and the hand obeys the eye.” 

He stepped into the middle of the floor and 
took up a cane to illustrate. “I heard the 
fellow rattling, and listened. I thought | 
located him—right at the leg of that chair. 
Very well, | bring my rifle around very slowly 
—this way—point it as near as I can at the 
snake and fire. There is a blinding flash. | 
see the snake very plainly. While my eye has 
him clearly in mind, | fire again—instantly. 


perfectly logical.” 

Presently Captain Daingerfield sug- 
gested, “‘ Would yeu like to see it done 
—the night is very dark?” 

“| confess a curiosity,” admitted the 
Judge—his tone was a denial and a 
challenge. 

“All right,” the captain 
promptly accepted; “here’s a 
small ink-bottle. That’s about 
the size of a rattler’s head,” 

He took up a rifle and we 
followed him into the yard. 

Judge Stanton stumbled. 
“Look out for that bench,” 
called our host, for the tropical 
night was densely dark. Captain Daingerfield 
had stopped beneath a thick magnolia. 

“Now Judge, will you kindly place this bottle 
within three feet of this tree—on either side. 
Then step me off five paces—fifteen feet.” He 
walked away as he spoke and left us to arrange 
the target. In spite of my curiosity I felt silly, 
groping about on the ground with a black bottle 
in a blacker night. When we looked up we 
had lost our Captain, ‘Here, this way,” he 
called, and we stepped off the five paces toward 
him. 

“Can you see the bottle?” he asked. 

“No, can’t see the tree,” I laughed. 

“It is within three feet of that tree? Right 
or left?” 

“Yes.” 

“Here goes.’ 

He swung his rifle carefully; aimed at the 
base of the tree and fired—twice, quicker than 
I imagined finger could touch a trigger. At the 
second shot we heard the tinkle of breaking 
glass. ‘‘ You see it is very simple,” the Cap- 
tain remarked, and we returned to the house. 

“Now gentlemen,” he said, when we were 
comfortably settled in our chairs again; ‘1 ’ll 
tell you a genuine snake story, which you may 
believe or not. I can’t prove all of it; Bill 
would be the only witness and Bill is dead.” 

“You need not prove it,” laughed the Judge; 
‘lam prepared to digest anything.” 

Captain Daingerfield smiled faintly and 
proceeded: 

“Some newspaper fellow printed Bill’s obitu- 
ary, but he got it all twisted up; cast aspersions 
on his character—and mine. He would n’t have 
done that if Bill had been alive. 

“Here are the facts. One frosty morning in 
the fall of 1855 I was riding to a bear hunt and 
found Bill lying across the trail—a little bit of 
a fellow. 1 got down and stirred him with my 
foot, thinking him dead. But he wasn’t, only 
stiff and half-frozen—these diamond-backed 
rattlers can’t stand the cold. 

“Poor little chap,’ | thought; then put him 
in my hunting-sack and took him to camp. He 
was beautifully marked. | made him a bed out 
of cotton and laid him in front of the fire. 
After a while he warmed up and looked dazed, 
like a man coming out of a trance. ‘Hungry, 
little chap?’ My! how he did enjoy that cup 
of milk. Many a human being could take 
lessons in gratitude from that rattler. Bill slept 
all winter in his box beside the fire. 

‘When springtime came around he had grown 
a couple of rattles, and got so large he could n’t 
crawl through the hole. But he peeped out 
with those shiny black eyes just as friendly as 
you please, and begged. So | enlarged the hole 
and let him out. He expressed his thanks in 


’ 
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every way a rattler could. He couldn’t wag 
his tail like a dog, because he thought it would 
frighten me. But I came to understand Bill, 
and he understood me. 

He crawled around the house, came and 
went as he pleased. Mice were very destructive 
that year. Bill watched me setting traps, and 
trying to poison them. Then he lit into the 
mouse proposition and cleared ’em out. He was 
gentle, never attempted to strike. | carried him 
home with me, and he became a great pet. Bill 
grew so fast that you could see him getting 
bigger every day; it was almost like pumping 


up an automobile tire. *Regular feed 
and human kindness do wonders for 
a rattlesnake. 

‘ Bill celebrated his fifth birthday 
by measuring five feet, and putting 


on his twelfth rattle. He loved me 
like a brother, and kept at my heels 
closer than old Bruno. There was 
no getting out of his sight. He 
knew who I liked and who I didn’t 
like. If I tried to act the hypocrite 
and be pleasant to certain people, 
it didn’t fool Bill worth a cent. 
He’d shake his rattles a time or two and crawl 
under the house. No deceit in that simple 
nature 

‘ Bill’s awkward sincerity might have caused 
a heap of trouble; but the war broke out and | 
enlisted at once. Milo and | kept so busy 
getting ready to join our company that we for- 
got Bill. He seemed to know there was some- 
thing in the wind, that he couldn’t catch 
on to 

Cap'n,’ sdys Milo; ‘ Bill keeps a watchin’ 

he knows we’se gwine away.’ 

We've got to slip over the back fence and 
leave him.’ 

Gentlemen, did you ever desert a friend? 1. 
felt like a cur-dog sneaking away from Bill. 
But we had it to do. Milo and I joined our 
company and slept in camp that night. Next 
morning there was Bill, lying beside me on the 
blanket, cuddlesome as a kitten. ‘That settles 
it,’ said |; ‘ Bill goes to the war. Milo, put him 
in the haversack.’ 

Those were the simple circumstances under 
which Bill enlisted in the army of Northern 
Virginia 

That snake had the best of me. He had his 
instinct, and human sense besides. He just 
knew things without being told. It did n’t take 
him long to find out that every pair of gray 
breeches held a friend; so he was hail-fellow- 
well-met with all the soldiers. But he promptly 
caught on to the fact that blue clothes were n’t 
popular with our crowd. So Bill didn’t like 
‘em—not a nickel’s worth. He’d lie there on 
the skirmish line, and enjoy every shot I took 
at a blue uniform. 1 was afraid to miss ’em, it 
made Bill so mad. 

Late one evening we got into a pretty hot 
fight. The Yanks at my front were massed 
behind a stone fence which ran through a cedar 
thicket. | lay down behind a rock, with Bill 
beside me, and picked off every one that showed 
himself. Bill worked himself up into a nasty 
temper as the bullets came zipping around us. 
| tried to pacify him, but, shucks! Nobody 
could argue against Bill’s prejudices. 

Presently the Yanks enfiladed me and | had 
to fall back. © Bill didn’t retire. He didn’t 
have any running sense. He glided forward 
to that stone fence. I had all I could attend 
to, with the Yanks, and forgot poor Bill. 

\t daylight the enemy had vanished. We 
advanced our lines and occupied their position. 
Jim Warren and I straddled that stone fence 
and ate our breakfast. 

Look here, Daingy,’ said Jim; ‘there’s a 
heap of dead Yanks lying around that don’t 
show a sign of a wound.’ 

‘Then we examined them. We counted 
twenty-seven men in that cedar thicket that had 
died from snake-bite. ‘That’s Bill,’ said I. 
















; { 
‘They began plaving A 
‘Dixie’ in perfect tL 
tune and time’’ * 


Sure enough, here came Bill, crawling out of the 
brush, half dead, with his poison sack flabby. 
But he had a joyful expression on his face. 

“Have n’t you known men to fool around for 
half a lifetime and fail at everything, until they 
seemed to strike their gait and go whirling on to 
success? Bill struck his gait; his life-work lay 
beyond the lines. 

“From that day to the end of the war, 
whenever we got into a fight Bill would n’t stay 
with me. He went out and popped the Yanks 
until his poison gave out, then hunted a hole to 
recuperate. It made him thinner than a 
clothes-line; we had a fight every day. 

“| don’t know exactly in what battle it was 
that Bill disappeared. I thought the Yanks 
had got him at last. Twenty years later | 
learned that he had found a sweetheart in the 
mountains. Cherchez la femme. 

““ By some hook or crook Bill discovered that 
the Confederacy had fallen. After that he must 
have worked his way back to the old home 
in Mississippi. Like a patriarch of Israel he 
journeyed with three or four hundred of his 
progeny. 

“Twenty years after the war, old Aunt Peggy 
was down at the spring washing our clothes. | 
remember perfectly well that she wore a blue 
cottonnade dress—Bill didn’t like blue clothes. 
She said a big snake came out of the cane-brake 
and behaved mighty curious until she hit him 
with a stick; then he struck her. Anyhow she 
waddled up to the house, yelling ‘Snake bit! 
snake bit!’ at every step. After | had brought 
her around all right, | went gunning for that 
snake. 

“| took my seat on a big sycamore log beside 
the spring and, ’twasn’t more than a minute 
before I saw his eyes—the oldest and biggest 
rattler that had ever been in that swamp— 
grizzled and horny. He came tumbling out of 
the bushes, and cut such curious didoes that | 
would n’t shoot. He didn’t come at me as if 
he meant to strike, but bowing and wagging his 
tail. 

“Suddenly it flashed over me, ‘ Bill!’ Just 
to make sure | began to whistle ‘Dixie’ and 
that snake capered about like a puppy—it was 
Bill. 

“He sprang up on the log, wallowed all over 
me, and we had a love-feast. Now, gentlemen, 
for the queer part of this story: Presently Bill 
lifted his tail—just as he used to do in war 
times—and gave a peculiar rattle. Out of the 
woods they came—rattlers of every age and 
size, from under the logs, from behind the trees, 
out of the swamps, hundreds of rattlers—Bill’s 
family. They came from everywhere—scurry- 
ing like rats to the Pied Piper’s horn; or Clan 
Alpine warriors rallying to the cross of fire on 
old Ben Ledi’s side. 
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“Bill got enthusiastic. He 
tumbled off that log and gathered 
his youngsters. They ranged them- 
selves in circles—big ones to the 
middle, little fellows to the edge. 
When they got fixed old Bill lifted 
his rattles and shook his head— 
like Creatore giving a signal to his 
band. 

“And then—no human eyes ever 
beheld a sight so weird—three hun- 
dred rattlesnakes went swaying back 
and forth in rythmic undulations 
that sent a creepy feeling up my 
spine. When Bill turned ’em loose 
and they began playing ‘ Dixie’ in 
perfect tune and time, | sprang up 
on that log, waved my hat and 
yelled. Bill had a lot of tempera- 
ment—artistic with a big A. When 
I let out that rebel yell, he got so 
excited I thought he’d shake his 
rattles off. 

“The thing dazed me. I shut 
my eyes and when | opened ’em 
again every blamed snake was gone, 
except Bill. He never left me after that—until 
—he—died.” 

The Captain’s voice dribbled away. Judge 
Stanton flicked the ash from his cigar. I said 
nothing. Presently the Judge inquired, ‘‘ What 
finally became of Bill?” 

A cloud of pain crossed the face of our host; 
when he began to speak it was almost in a 
whisper—more to himself than to us: 

“Poor old Bill; killed by mistake. Served 
through the war without a scratch, and then 
had a chambermaid kill him with a spittoon. 
An inglorious death! Imagine imperial Caesar 
buried in a soap-box—Alexander choking to 
death on boarding-house hash—and a fat nigger 
woman slaughtering Bill with a cuspidor.”’ 

‘How did it happen?” both of us inquired 
at once. 

The doughty Captain drew in his under lip 
and stuck his goatee straight out, like a spike— 
showing his undecided state of mind. 

“Gentlemen ’’—he spoke very slowly—‘I 
hesitate to relate this incident, because | can 
understand how difficult it is to believe.” 

“Go on,” urged the Judge; “‘ we’ve been led 
to expect something rather unusual of Bill.” 

“That’s true, he was an unusual character. 
Bill was getting old and hated to travel. So | 
slipped off from him to attend court at Cherokee 
Bluffs. The town was crowded and they put 
up a bed for me in the dining-room, next to the 
front gallery. The second night Bill arrived, 
and curled up under my bed. Of course the 
burglar did n’t know Bill was there. _ Bill nailed 
him while he was getting my watch.  Jee-rusa- 
lem! that nigger waked up everybody in this 
end of the United States. 

‘“ Bill wrapped himself around my _ bedpost, 
hung his tail out of the window and rattled for 
the police. Everything was all right until that 
fool chambermaid ran in, scared half to death, 
and lammed him over the head with a spittoon. 
Was n’t that hard luck for a veteran?” 

We smoked on in silence, pondering upon 
Bill’s career and the deep damnation of his 
taking off. 

While the Judge and I were considering a 
tactful method of getting away from the melan- 
choly subject, old Jerry rapped on the gallery 
steps. 

“Come in, Jerry,” called the Captain; ‘did 
you get them?” 

“Yas, suh, here dey is—’”’ He had a bundle 
under his arm. 

Captain Daingerfield explained, ‘‘ Gentlemen 
| have taken the liberty of sending to your 
camp for such small articles as you may need 
during the next few days. You are to remain 
with me—and, by the way, it is bedtime. Milo!” 


Norgs—Mr. Dickson hopes to draw further communications 
from Cap’n Daingy from time to time. 
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ROM time immemorial man- “BY 

kind has sought substances 

to help celebrate his joys, or sooth his 

sorrows, or blunt the drudgery of his ex- 
istence. Opium and alcohol have most frequently 
been used for these purposes. Of late years 
cocaine has been added to this list. Whenever 
these narcotics have been employed for these 
purposes they have often been used to excess. 

When the habit of the excessive use of narcot- 
ics has once been formed, so rare indeed have 
been the instances of individuals successfully 
freeing themselves from their enslaving habit 
that they have been regarded as medical curios- 
ities. In the whole broad range of the practice 
of medicine there is no situation more trying to 
patient and physician than the struggle to ob- 
literate the craving for narcotics and to re-estab- 
lish the patient in a normal mental state in 
which he may again face successfully the prob- 
lems of existence. 

Until recently this seemed all but impossible, 
but lately a treatment was discovered which 
successfully obliterates the craving for narcotics, 
and persons who were formerly enslaved may 
now have the opportunity to begin life anew 
without their resistless desire for narcotic in- 
dulgence. 


Curing a Confirmed Opium Smoker in a Week 


This does not mean that an infallible cure has 
been discovered or published, for we can not 
remold the human character, nor rebuild the 
mentally defective; but it does mean that a 
new opportunity can be offered to many unfor- 
tunates to be rid of a degrading habit, giving 
them a fresh start in life. More than this no 
man can do, for the opportunity to do or not to 
do is all that any one can justly expect to have 
offered in life, and with the individual must 
always rest the responsibility of whether or not 
he shall seize the opportunity. 

Even with the most hopeless outlook one will 
sometimes succeed in offering the opportunity, 
which is successfully grasped. Four years ago 
this treatment was given to a young man brought 
from the purlieus of New York’s Tenderloin. 
He had been an opium smoker for ten years, 
and was then “smoking the pipe” eighteen 
hours out of each twenty-four to stop the pains 
of deprivation of opium. He was a weak, an- 
emic, emaciated rack of bones, with the sallow 
skin loosely drawn over them. He began his 
treatment by smoking all he wished. Twenty- 
four hours later he tried to smoke again, but it 
did not taste good to him. On the third day 
he refused his pipe, turning from it in disgust. 
Before the end of a wéek he walked into my 
office smiling and happy, and eager to tell me 
he had left his pipe behind, was ravenously hun- 
gry, and was going to the country. A month 
later he came to see me, having gained thirty- 
five pounds. He was red-cheeked and robust 
looking. I heard a few months ago that he had 
gone back to his vicious environment, but had 
never taken up his pipe again, and was openly 
boasting in his own dialect that “he would like 
to see the photograph of the man who could 
hand him dope.” 

The treatment of those addicted to narcotics 
has heretofore been a more or less rapid with- 
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URING the publication of Samuel Merwin’s articles 
on the opium traffic in China (1907-1908) the 
large number of letters received from readers made it 
evident to the editors of SUCCESS MAGAZINE that 
the drug habit, in its various forms, has a hold on the 
people of this country second only to the hold of alco- 
hol. In nearly every case the letters spoke of a hus- 
band, wife, son or daughter, whose life had been 
wrecked by this curse, and asked for advice and help. 
At that time the editors knew of no treatment for these 
addictions which appeared more than occasionally suc- 
cessful. With the publication, however, of Dr. Lam- 
bert's article on the Towns method of obliterating these 
abnormal cravings, it becomes at last possible to hold 
out a new hope to these afflicted families. 

The Towns treatment has been thoroughly tested by 
Dr. Lambert at Bellevue Hospital, New York, as well 
as by Mr. Towns himself at his private hospitals in 
New York, Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai. It has 
also been officially approved, after a series of demon- 
strations, by the United States Government, for use in 
the Philippines. Mr. Towns’s public-spirited act in 
making every detail of his formula and treatment known, 
first to the International Opium Commission at Shanghai, 
and later, through Dr. Lambert, to the entire medical 
profession of this country, removes whatever obstacles 
may have heretofore stood in the way of giving his 
work the disinterested endorsement of SUCCESS MAG- 
AZINE. The treatment has been found successful in 
removing the craving for alcohol and cigarettes, as well 
as for drugs. It thus promises to bring light into many 
homes which are now darkened.— THE EDITORS. 











‘drawal and then a deprivation of the drug, trust- 


ing to the deprivation to cause gradually a ces- 
sation of the craving for the narcotic. But 
deprivation is not an obliteration of the craving. 
This craving is both physical and mental, and 
the failure of the deprivation method has been 
due to the continuance of the craving in spite 
of the deprivation from the narcotic. Great in- 
justice has often been done to many narcotic 
addictees who willingly have submitted to all 
the*suffering of deprivation in vain hopes of re- 
lief from the irresistible craving,-because after 
their supposed cure they have been unable to 
resist the ever-present desire and have relapsed. 
They have usually been held as morally respon- 
sible for the impelling force of their still poisoned 
minds and bodies. With equal justice should 
we consider the chronic dyspeptic a moral de- 
generate because of his peevish morbidness. 
The method of treatment should be blamed, not 
the unfortunate patients. 


The New Treatment Obliterates the Craving 


This treatment begins at the other end and 
obliterates the craving for narcotics. The treat- 
ment consists of the administration of a mixture 
of belladonna, xanthoxylum (prickly ash), and 
hyoscyamus, with a proper amount of active 
catharsis to stimulate the action of the liver 
and produce rapid and thorough elimination of 
the narcotic. There is not a sudden withdrawal 
of the narcotic, but enough of the narcotic is 
given at certain stated intervals to prevent the 


appearance of the uncomfort- 
able withdrawal symptoms, 
and to make the patient comfortable. 

The patients do not suffer beyond a bearable 
discomfort, and the obliteration of the craving 
is not a matter of weeks and months, but is ac- 
complished in less than five days. This result 
is often so dramatic that one hesitates to believe 
it possible. It seems too good to be true. 

The full medical details have been published 
in my recent article in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. There are no secrets 
in the treatment; there has been nothing withheld. 

This method of treatment was perfected and 
used for a number of years by Mr. Charles B. 
Towns, of New York, who gave it to me to use 
and convince myself of its effectiveness, and 
then publish it to the medical profession. I 
have used it in the wards of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, and published it as soon as my ex- 
perience with it justified me. The exact phys- 
iologic action of the belladonna mixture is not 
clear, but that it does obliterate the craving for 
morphine, cocaine and alcohol is beyond question. 


The Nature of the Treatment 


The method of treatment here spoken of is 
new, not because it brings into use some recently 
discovered drug, but it is new in making use of 
a heretofore unused combination of well-known 
drugs and using them in an entirely new way. 
Even after its details are known it can not be 
successfully administered in a perfunctory man- 
ner, like a routine dose before or after meals. 
The treatment of those addicted to narcotics is 
most difficult and is trying to patience and 
temper, and it requires trained judgment, tact- 
ful firmness, and often courage to persist in this 
treatment and carry it out to a successful issue. 
It can not be successfully self-administered even 
by a physician. 

Doubtless if the misery and suffering which 
accompany the continuance of such a habit, and 
the mental and physical agony which the depri- 
vation of their narcotic causes, could be foreseen, 
it would be sufficient to have prevented many 
an unfortunate from ever beginning. But the 
thoughtless beginnings give an indication of 
what the future has in store, and the pleasure 
and excitement of broader and unusual experi- 
ences are so deceptive that the narcotic has its 
fatal grip on the individual before there is a re- 
alization that he has gone so far and can not 
recede. The causes which lead up to the mor- 
phine, cocaine or alcohol habit in certain re- 
spects are similar. 

There is nearly always the weak and unstable 
mental equilibrium which has been bequeathed 
from neurotic, alcoholic, tuberculous, or other- 
wise diseased parents; or a sickly, ill-nourished 
childhood develops into a weakly adolescence; 
or the pampered, unrestrained child develops 
into a selfish and self-indulgent man who easily 
falls a victim to any narcotic which will give 
him temporary pleasure. Over-education for 
the position in life which must be occupied 
brings not infrequently heart burnings and a 
restless disappointment, which easily leads to nar- 
cotic indulgence. Disappointments and reverses 
soon discourage the weak, and they turn to some 
narcotic for forgetfulness. The neurasthenics 
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who are overworked feel that they 
must stimulate their flagging energies to tide 
a crisis, and soon become dependent on 
their narcotic and continue its use long after 
the cause for its indulgence has ceased. 


Various Drugs and Their Effects 


All narcotics beget a desire for further indul- 
gence, which is best allayed by a repetition of 
the same narcotic. One, however, may be sub- 
stituted for another, as morphine will quiet the 
nervousness of overindulgence in alcohol or 
alcohol will’ temporarily soothe the 
craving for morphine; cocaine will relieve the 
depression from morphine or alcohol or stimulate 
the languor from excessive tobacco smoking. 
This narcotic craving differs somewhat with each 
narcotic. The craving for morphine is described 
as a_pain and hunger which must be satisfied; 
the craving for alcohol, at first beginning as a 
mental desire, goes on unceasingly until it be- 
comes an obsession, displacing all other thoughts; 
the craving for cocaine begets a nervous restless- 
ness which may go out into a furious maniacal 
passion that cocaine alone can quiet. 

Each narcotic has its special causes for indul- 
gence which are not uninteresting to consider 
separately. Pain is probably the most frequent 
cause for the opium or morphine addiction. 
The pain of acute disease must frequently be 
relieved by morphine, and after the disease has 
ceased, the patient, fearful lest the pain return, 
secret with what he knows to be a 
sure preventive of suffering. The long con- 
tinued wearing pain of chronic disease often 
leads unwittingly to the formation of the mor- 
phine habit. Insomnia from worry, grief or 
disappointment has frequently led to the taking 
of laudanum, paregoric, or some other form of 
opium, and the habit has soon grown and be- 
come fixed. In the large cities, the dissolute of 
both sexes are very commonly morphinists, and 
they apparently indulge to overcome the aimless 
ennui of existence. When once they have 
the habit, they seem to endeavor to persuade 
every one they meet to join them in their in- 
dulgence 

Opium smoking as practiced in the East, and 
also to some extent in this country, is a social 
vice, as several individuals indulge together and 
chat and gossip between pipes. It thus differs 
from opium and morphine taking, which. are 
solitary and secret vices. The opium smoker 
seek oblivion nor annulment of sensa- 
tion, as the morphinist, nor the traditional 
slumber filled with fascinating dreams, but he 
a dreamy wakefulness in which the 
mind is freed from the petty annoyances and 
This form of narcotic addiction, 
outside the Chinese, is practically confined to 
the lower sporting elements of large cities. It 
seems to be a favorite resource of the petty 
thief to give the extra courage and increase 
the sly resourcefulness which is part of his 
business: capital. 
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Physicians and Women Most Susceptible 
to Morphine 


here is an old saying that among physi- 
cians and women are the greatest number of 
morphine addictees. This is in a great meas- 
ure true. Rodet, in Paris, found that among 
650 men addicted to morphine 4o per cent. 
were physicians, 3 per cent. students of medi- 
cine, 3 per cent. pharmacists, 15 per cent. 
idlers living on their incomes, 8 per cent. 
merchants, 7 per cent. army officers, 5 per 
cent. workmen, and the others were scattered 
through many occupations. 

Among 350 women, 43 per cent. were with- 
out occupation, 14 per cent. were prostitutes, 
13 per cent. were working women, 10 per 
cent. were wives of physicians, and the others 
were scattered through various employments. 

Rodet in 304 cases found that 60 per cent. 
occurred between twenty-five and forty years of 
age, thus making useless the best years of life. 


Morphinists, therefore, and, in fact, all those 
thoroughly addicted to narcotics, are an economic 
loss to the community: and soon become an 
economic burden. The. opium or morphine 
addictee begins by carelessness in keeping 
engagements and promises. The memory is 
one of the faculties first affected, and, like 
senile dementia, names are the first to go, 
and as the addictees go on, they will forget 
events of the past week but remember. and 
converse about events of their early life. Physi- 
cians will forget the names and dosage of the 
medicines with which they are familiar, and the 
scientific terms of their profession. Others will 
make such errors in their daily work that they 
lose their positions. The will is enfeebled, and 
while they reason clearly and sanely and appreci- 
ate the motive of action in others all motive 
and reasoning is sterile in them, as it fails to 
produce effective volition or action. Their 
sense of responsibility is wiped out and is re- 
placed by the indifference of perfect egotism. 
Their characters are modified; they become 
peevish, discontented grumblers, or obstinately 
ugly, annoyed at trifles, quarreling’ without 
cause. Misanthropic and hypochondriacal, they 
seek solitude, realizing fully their condition and 
progressive degeneration, and, filled with remorse, 
they resent criticism about their habit. In the 
early stages they will always lie about their 
vice, because they have enough moral sense left 
to be ashamed and endeavor to hide it. 


The Recent Spread of the Cocaine Habit 


When, however, they are seeking help to be 
broken of the habit, they will speak truthfully 
about it, and if they have just had their mor- 
phine and are assured of enough to be comfort- 
able, they do not necessarily lie about other 
matters. But when the craving for the drug 
is upon them, they are the most sly and 
resourceful creatures on earth, and will stoop to 
any means, deceitful, criminal or vile, to possess 
the drug and smother the irresistible craving. 
The early pleasurable stages of the morphine 
habit, in which they drift in happy contentment 
free from the troubles and cares of life, do not 
last long. De Quincey’s beautiful dreams do not 
seem to occur among the western nations. No 
new thoughts arise; no new intellectual levels 
are reached, and it is extremely doubtful if, 
under the influence of opium or morphine, the 
mind is capable of more intellectual vigor. The 
morphinists wander in a dreamy selfishness. 

Soon the morphinists must increase the dose 





The Individual 


By RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


WILL obey my light 
Though my light be night; 
This is the only right. 


I will declare my word 
Though to the world absurd; 
Thus only may | be heard. 


I will live out my dream 
Though it should folly seem, 
And but for me the gleam. 


I will pursue my way 
Though no illuming ray 
Eases the toilsome day. 





Others may scout the plan, | 
Wise men my nature ban— 
I will be my own man. 








- purpose to go further into details. 
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to obtain even this, and before long still more 
must be taken to prevent the pain and suffering 
of abstinence. Contrary to general belief, they 
do not sleep well. Their nights may become 
times of fear and terror and they may have 
gruesome hallucinations. Their bodily functions 
cease or become perverted, and this brings added 
suffering and misery. It will serve no useful 
When once 
this habit has its grasp on them, few indeed 
are strong enough to free themselves. The 
pain and anguish of the unaided withdrawal of 
the drug are too intense to be suffered and they 
are forced tocontinue. There is no more pitiable 
object than the uncared-for morphinist deprived 
of his drug. 

Cocaine is the most recent addition to the 
listof narcotics. This drug has long been known, 
for the Spaniards, when they conquered South 
America, found the Indians using as a stimulant 
the leaves of the erythroxylon coca to sustain 
their strength during fatiguing journeys and to 
alleviate the sense of hunger and thirst. The 
Incas treated coca with great reverence, employ- 
ing it in their sacrifice to the Sun, the high priest 
chewing the leaves. The Indians chewed it 
alone or smoked it with tobacco. The Spaniards, 
not understanding the action of coca, regarded 
the belief that it gave strength, as a superstition 
of the Indians, and the Council of Bishops of 


‘Lima, in 1569, condemned the idea as a delusion 


of the devil. Kollem, in 1884, accidently dis- 
covered the anesthetic properties of cocaine 
when applied to the eye, and since then its use 
medicinally has had wide-spread and valuable 
applications. At first it was considered harm- 
less, but before long it was evident that its 
continued use brought with it a seductive 
addiction which was broken off with difficulty, 
and produced rapid and destructive effects. 
As soon as its tremendous stimulating effects 
were recognized, it was peddled in certain quack 
nostrums through various sections of the coun- 
try and was fast becoming a curse. The Pure 
Food and Drugs Act and legislation in various 
States have done much to restrict its sale and 
have stopped to a gratifying degree the possibili- 
ties of this drug becoming a wide-spread curse. 
It is taken by snuffing up the nose, through 
the mouth, and by hypodermic injection. The 
pure cocaine addictee is not so often met as 
a morphinist or alcoholic. There is no drug 
which gives such an exaggerated sense of 
well-being, such conviction of power and self- 
confidence, such a sense of being able to do all 
one hopes for or dreams of doing. The causes 
of its indulgence are found in the intense 
hurry and competition of modern life. Over- 
worked and exhausted physicians, desiring to 
tide over some period of fatiguing strain, have 
frequently fallen victims. The neurotic and 
neurasthenic, the worn-out and failures in life, 
the tired-out and underfed poor fall victims 
of its seductive stimulations. It has fre- 
quently been taken to overcome the depres- 
sion of morphinism and of alcoholic excesses. 
Cocainism and morphinism are very com- 
monly combined. 


Cocaine Will Demoralize a Man 
in Fice Months 


In the early stages of cocaine addiction 
there is a feeling of great exhilaration and of 
increased mental and muscular strength. 
Each sense seems to be greatly heightened. 
The pleasure of taste and the keenness of 
smell are increased. There is great activity, 
increased freedom of conversation, and, in 
short, a keen enjoyment in everything. All 
this, however, is of short duration. As one 
combined morphinist and cocainist described 
it to me:. ‘‘ With cocaine, in five months 
one is in worse trouble than with morphine 
in five years.” 

When untreated and deprived of their 
drug the victims of cocaine develop an 

[Continued on page 743] 
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® NEW TALES OF: THE ROAD @ 


ATE one evening a bunch of the boys of 
L- the road gathered around a table in the 
office of the hotel at Grangeville, Idaho, , 
way out on the Camas prairie. They 
were playing freeze-out. Cold, and spattered 
with mud, in stalked a good-natured, lank, meat 
man. He had jyst driven in. He was so long 
the boys called him “Shorty. 
“Hello, Shorty. What!—getting in this 
time of the night? Snow on the ground, too?” 
inquired one of the boys. 


A Cold Drive in a Wheat-Field 


“Well, | wasn’t exactly figuring on this,” 


” 


replied Shorty. ‘But here | am, just the 
same. I’ve had a peach of a time getting here, 
too. The livery man over at Cottonwood 


handed me out a pokey team, and it grew dark 
on me before I could get in. My partner and | 
have been wandering round for the last two 
hours trying to find our way outside of a wheat- 
field. This driving snow is blinding and, some- 
how, instead of keeping to the road, we got 
into a wheat-field, where the fence wires were 
down, and | ’ll bet we drove around that field 
seven times trying to find that same gap again, 
but we couldn’t get it. It’s cold as the North 
Pole to-night, too, boys, and dark, but we un- 
hitched and | took a single tree and tried to 
break the wires loose from the fence posts. Then 
I tried to stand on the wires and hold them down, 
so the horses could go over, but science is get- 
ting in its work a little too hard to-night. The 
cold has stretched the wires so 
tight that that plan would not work. 
One by one we filed those wires in 
two with the manicuring blades of 
our pocket-knives, and by mighty! 








He was so long the boys called him ‘* Shorty" 











HARD LUCE 


nearly dusk when |. started out with my team. 


| had five trunks that trip and none of them 
- weighed less than the two hundred and fifty 


pound limit. The livery man in Potosi also had 
a stable in Mineral City, and as he was short a 
hand, | had to drive:the team myself. But | had 
made the trip often and did n’t mind this. 1 had 
figured on getting into Mineral City before dark, 
but my load was heavy, my horses lean, and the 


> Missouri mud that*gathered under the wheels of 


my wagon was so’ stiff that my. team, could 
only walk. It rained. There was no» moon 
that night and not even a star squinted through 
the clouds.-- I'didn’t have a lantern, but.1 was 
having a*lot of fun just the same. The rai 
pattering on ,my face brought: -back happy 


“memories and | was not working: near as hard 


as if | were trying to do business in a new town. 
Helping a Clothier Out of a Narrow Pass 


“It must have been nearly nine o’clock when, 
going round the bend of a road,,l met a farmer 
driving a wagon heavily loaded with lumber. 
The road was so narrow we could n’t pass on it. 
His load was so heavy he could n’t turn out. 
If I had tried to do so my wagon would have 
turned over. ‘ 

“The farmer said to me: ‘The easiest way 
out of this mess is for us to take your trunks 
off and drive your wagon round mine.’ I was 
willing to do anything to get out of the scrape, 
so off he helped me with my trunks. He 
drove by but never stopped. He left me there 
with my horses unhitched, mud a 
foot and a half deep, and my trunks, 
weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds apiece, dumped on the road- 
side, fifty feet from my team. If 





—when we got out of that field 
we were into another! My partner 
said: ‘Let’s hitch and feel.’ s 

“We tied up our broncos, he 


BY CHARLES N. CREWDSON 


| had had a gun I would have shot 
that farmer. | yelled to him to 
e come back, but he said: ‘Oh, you 
just try to make an honest living 





starting one way, and | the other, 
and began to walk clear round that 
infernal wheat-field. | had n’t gone 
more than seventy-five yards be- 
fore I struck the place where we had come in.” 

“Well, Shorty, that is why you got there,” 
remarked one of the boys, “‘ You never quit.’’ 

This man had followed three failures in that 
territory and had built up a fine business for his 
meat firm. 

The meat man fell into the game, but it was 
a harmless one. The man on the road has so 
muth straight hustling to do during the day- 
time and as far into the night as the lamp 
burns in the store, that he does not spend as 
much time in recreation as he is accused of 
doing. When there is any work that can be 
done, the successful salesman is hard at it. 
The little recreation that the man on the road 
gets, he is certainly entitled to. For he never 
takes it if there is anything doing in the line of 
business. But this being Saturday evening and 
the boys being away off the railroad in an inland 
town where they could for once get a long sleep, 
they played their game until far into the night. 
Finally, however, they called it off. Nobody 
was ahead much because they were not playing 
for money. 


Gambling Debts Charged to the Firm as 
** Doctoring for a Sick Horse”’ 


The man who was stuck had to buy, and as 
there were half a dozen in the game it was six 
bits for a round every time a man lost. The 
expense accounts turned in for that week 
showed about how much the boys lost! 

The grocery man worked in a livery bill for 
three dollars to a town, in which he took an 
order by telephone. 

The candy man had a lock put on his sample 
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case for a dollar fifty. He had been stuck two. 

The hardware man who was hit real hard 
broke a buggy wheel to the tune of seven 
dollars. 

Shorty, the meat man, entered on his expense 
report: “Doctoring and medicine for a sick 
horse—four dollars.” 

You might just as well try to play a violin 
solo on a trombone as to keep tab on a sales- 
man’s expense account. There are a hundred 
and one items besides railroad fare, bus, baggage, 
bunk and grub that are necessary expenses. 
For a man on the road must be at least con- 
genial, and this costs money. 

A clothing man of the group, who had not 
lost a single game, asked the crowd to have a 
cigar on him. As they toasted their shins 
before a tearing fire, the clothing man remarked. 

“Well, that hard luck experience of our 
friend here was not as bad.as I once caught it 
down in Missouri. | was in Potosi and finished 
with my man late Saturday afternoon. My 
customer in Mineral City always wanted to buy 
on Sunday, and, as a man must hustle harder in 
season in the clothing business than in any 
other, | was always glad to get to this town on 
a Sunday and save a day. You know in my 
line, boys, that in six weeks, twice a year, a 
man must make his living for the entire twelve 
months. Every day in my businees when I’m 
on the road is really four days. So when I can 
save twenty-four hours, I do it, and I don’t 
think the good Lord will punish a fellow who 
works hard for his family even if he does work 
on Sunday. 

“Well, to make a long story short, it was 


a little while!’ ” 

“Well, how did you get your 
trunks back into the wagon?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“Did n’t get them back. | straightened them 
up as best I could, so they would shed water, 
left the wagon standing and led those horses 
down that mud road into Mineral City. It was 
one o'clock when | got there and the livery man 
cursed me for waking him up so late. 

‘“‘] got a man to bring my trunks in the next 
morning. All the hard work I had done the 
night before was evened up, however, because 
my man was glad to see me and | sold a big 
easy bill. Those fellows who want to make 
railroad division towns only, can do so, but give 
me a good trade in the brush. It’s a little 
harder to get to it, but it’s easier to sell a man 
when you get to him, and he isn’t always 
scratching round buying a stab from this man 
and a dab from another and having only a 
handout for me when | come. Somebody else 
can have the big towns if they want them, but, 
for my part, give me brush trade, even if | must 
now and then make a hard team trip.” 

“Boys, as you are all telling your hard luck 
stories, |’ll give you one of mine,” began the 
hardware man. He was a Virginian and spoke 
with a drawl. “I was traveling way out West 
here for a Louisville house. They went broke 
just about the time my expense money had run 
out. I knew I could get a good job with another 
firm, if | could only get back home. But you 
know I never like to borrow money on the road. 


“ There’s a Screw Loose With the Man 
Who Borrows Money” 
There’s usually a screw loose somehow with 


a man on the road who borrows money, and he 
isn’t held in very high esteem by his fellow 
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men. I’ve often 

ched, -and I never 

Xp to get back a cent 
| am, but I never bor- 

thing myself. I had 

a ticket back to Louisville 
| two dollars in my 
ien I left Seattle. 

It v 1 four nights’ trip, 
ide up my mind that 
rather do without a 

than to borrow 

1 | didn’t want to 

ind off to my friends 

isville and let them 

| was broke. | figured 

it that two dollars worth of 
lwiches and sinkers would 

ep alive until I could 
gain to the promised 


lid break that two 

|, however, to buy a 

Bull Durham with 
papers attached. 

heard the tourists talk- 





7 made myself solid with the mother and my namesake 





my pockets and a bunch of 
pictures to sell. 1 spent ten 
cents for a shine, fifteen cents 
for a shave and gave the bar- 
ber ten cents for a tip. | 
wanted to know just how it 
felt to be dead broke in a 
great big city—without a 
sou in my pocket, but with 
something to do. I spent 
that thirty-five cents delib- 
erately, because when a man 
goes out to get business, the 
best backing he can have is 
a good front. 

“The first thing I did 
was to go into a restaurant 
and sell the landlady some 
pictures for a meal ticket and 
four dollars in money. | 
next went into a tailor shop, 
and by nightfall—and it was 
Saturday—I was seventeen 
dollars to the good. I sent 
fifteen dollars to the wife in 








enchanting 
oing over the cascades. 1 listened to 
into ecstacies over the rushing waters 
Grete River and the wild flowers; but there 
wasn’t very much poetry in my soul when | 
than two bucks in my pocket and a 
lays’ trip ahead of me. I never smoked 
ttes so short in. my life. 
we reached Ellensburg, where we 
ha | engines, you know, | walked out on the 
platforn There I gota 
whiff of frying ham, and, 
Lord! how hungry it 
When the train 
p 1 wandered 
the smoker back 
chair-car, and 
ou think I saw 
on the front end 
liner? Why it 
irky who had be- 
» our family. He 
play with me 


ut the 


when | was a little boy. 

H wa 1 cook on the diner. 
Y¢ r! | hadn’t seen him for 
fif te years, and didn’t know 
what had become of him, but | 


hollered, ‘Great Scott! Is that 
Eph 

He literally hugged me. I 

was so glad to see anybody 

in my life, and you can bet your 

life clear into St. Paul | 

lived on the fat of the !and, be- 

cause | did n’t mind telling Eph that I was broke. 


A Man Should Save 75% of His Profits 
Before He Gets Married 


When I reached Louisville, | found a job 
waiting for me all right. But you may gamble 
life that since that time I have always 

kept on hand a little private account. Most 
men on the road let their cash slip away from 
them too easily. It’s the easiest way | know 
of to make a living, and if a man would only 
save his money, while he is making it, he’d 
soon be on Easy Street. Why, when the house 
p z all our expenses, we ought to save 


seventy-five per cent. of all we make before we 
get rried. But there’s many an electric 
igl » lure the traveling man, and there are 
few « s who don’t either get our wings 
scratched or fall right into the globe of always 


being broke 
t you did n’t have as hard a time as one 
boys | once knew,” spoke up the dry- 


} 
i 
goods man 


“He was selling goods for a Cin- 
cinnati clothing house and had to go from 
Oregon clear east in a box car. He got ona 


bad souse and they had to fire him bodily.” 





“Well, I wouldn’t call that hard luck,”’ 
retorted Andrews, the shoe man. “All these 
hard luck stories you hear about either have 
booze, poker chips or laziness behind them, 
and there is no excuse for a man who wants to 
work not finding work. This hard luck business 
we hear about is all rot in most cases. A 
salesman who really is a salesman and wants 
work can get it. Salesmen are so scarce that 
when a man is a good one his 
house will see him through 
all legitimate difficulties, no 
matter what it costs. The 
wise house will do everything 
possible before letting a good 
man escape; that I know. 

“‘] was once stuck in New 
York City. I had had a first- 
class position in Chicago, but 
an offer to stay in Europe for 
a year, promoting a heavy 
proposition, had tempted me, 
and | took it. I felt that at 
any time I wished | could 
return to my old firm, so | 
had no fears. When I struck 
New York, after my foreign 
experience, | had less than 
ten dollars in my pocket and 
a wife and baby with very 
little more money settled in 
hotel.. My old 


The first 
thing I did 
was to sell 
the landlady some a London 


pictures for a meal ticket firm had covered the terri- 


tory which I had previously 
been in and could n’t, of course, give me back my 
old position. 1 wasn’t very particular about 
going back into my old line, anyhow, and wished 
to try something else. | wrote a couple of my 
good old friends to let me draw on 
them for fifty. The luckiest thing 
that ever happened for me was that 
they turned me down. All at once 
1 found myself in New York City, 
broke and out of a job. That 
was the plain truth of it, while 
the wife and baby were in big 
old London Town. 


A Man Who Would n’t 
Stay “‘Broke”’ 


“But do you suppose 
I lost heart? Not on 
your tintype! I went to 
a firm that manufactures 
stereographs and got a job 
with them. 1 soaked my 
watch for twenty and 
bought a ticket for Chi- 
cago, and left there with 
just thirty-five cents in 
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There wasn't very much poetry in my soul 
when 1 had less than two bucks in my pocket 


London and had two dollars 
left for a working capital. 
Within a month | had four men working for me 
and was given a district by my firm. 

“T used to travel down in Texas, where I had 
an old friend in business,” said Stevens, the 
dry-goods man. ‘‘ We went to school together 
when we were boys. Just before starting out 
on one of my trips | received a letter from him 
saying that a new baby had come to their house 
and that he had named him after me. Of 
course, having sold him before, and having a 
namesake in his home, I was sure of doing 
business. His town was up in the Panhandle 
country, away off the road. | telephoned over 
to him one Saturday ‘that I would be over the 
next day and spend Sunday with him there. 
‘I want to see the little kid very much,’ said I. 


Slow Delivery Often Loses a Good Customer 


“| spent seven dollars for a team to get over 
to his town and reached there so late Saturday 
night that he was closed up. The next morn- 
ing he was down to the hotel before | got up 
and made me go up to the house for breakfast. 
They took me to chur.h and out driving in the 
afternoon. That evening he had several of the 
neighbors come in. Of course, as I had a sure 
bill for the next day, I didn’t say a word about 
business. 1 made myself solid with the mother 
and my namesake. 

“The next morning | went up to the store. 
“Well, Ed, 1’m all opened up and ready for you 
whenever you ’re ready to go down,’ said I. 

“* Well, 1’ll tell you, I like you mighty well, 
and you know that! But I don’t like the way 
your house delivers goods, and I can’t do any 
business with you, and I know that you are such 
a good friend of mine that you don’t want me 
to buy goods of you when it isn’t to my in- 
terest to do so.’ 

“| felt like saying to him, ‘Why 
the deuce didn’t you say so over 
the telephone,’ but with the 
grace to swallow things which 
aman on the road must learn, 
I only replied, ‘Well, Ed, of 
course, I don’t want you to 
do business with me if it is 
not to your advantage.’ 

“He should have known 
enough to tell me all of this 
before | took that long, hard 
trip. Many merchants are 
very kind about this,and most 
of those who overlook it do so 
because they don’t stop to 
think.” 


[The editors are glad to announce that 
they have secured more ‘* New Tales** from 
Mr. Crewdson. The next series will begin 
in one of the winter numbers. ] 
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country, looking for a job, saw a sign hanging outside a store; 

“Boy Wanted.” He took the sign down and walked’ boldly 

into the store. The proprietor, meeting him, indignantly asked 
what he meant by taking down that sign. ‘You won’t need it any 
more,” said the lad, ‘1 ’m going to take the job.” And he took it. 

The coveted goal of the centuries’ quest has at last been reached, 
because two intrepid explorers took down the world’s sign, ““ Wanted, A 
Man to Discover the North Pole,” and determined it would no longer be 
needed; that they would find the Pole, if mortal man could find it, and 
—they found it. 

Clear grit didit. This is always more than a match for any obstacle, 
and has achieved about all the great things in the world’s history. It 
was clear grit that carried these two men through the perils and awful 
hardships of the Arctic seas, through all the dangers of the desolate, 
unknown ice-fields, in which they well knew hundreds of men who had 
gone on the same quest, men as brave, resourceful, and determined as 
they, had perished. 

No one knew better than Peary and Cook what they were braving, 
the risks they were taking, for both had put their lives in jeopardy again 
and again, one of them six times, in trying to reach the coveted goal. 

After each failure to find the Pole, scores of people pleaded with 
Peary, as they did with Cook, never to try it again, to give up this 
wild Pole dream, but it-is useless to try to discourage men with such 
bulldog tenacity of purpose. You can not dishearten them. They 
laugh at your pictures of the dangers, hard- 
ships and insurmountable obstacles in their 
way. Nothing daunts such heroic spirits. 

Six times before Peary had braved the 
horrors of the frozen North. Six times had he 
put his life in jeopardy. Almost a quarter of a 
century had he spent in pursuit of his one 
unwavering aim, before his final triumph, but 
never once did his faith or his determination 
waver, never once did his courage fail him. 

The late Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbs) 
said that one secret of the American’s success is that he is not afraid of 
‘ailure, that he plunges into the thing he has set his heart on with all his 
might and enthusiasm, without even a thought of the possibility of fail- 
ing, and that if be does fail, he gets up with more determination than before 
and fights until he wins. 

It certainly speaks well for American pluck and grit that of the 
thousands of brave and sturdy men of all nationalities who attempted 
to reach the Pole, the only two who persisted until they accomplished the 
feat are Americans. 

Tenacity of purpose is characteristic of all men'who have accom- 
plished great things. They may lack other desirable traits, may have 
all sorts of peculiarities, weaknesses, but the quality of persistence, clear 
grit, is never absent from the man who does things. Drudgery can not 
disgust him, labor can not weary him, hardships can not discourage him; 
he will persist no matter what comes or goes, because persistence is part 
of his nature. 


\ WELL-KNOWN New York lawyer, when a poor. boy from the 


is beaten. 


until they win. 


Have you ever seen a man who had no give-up-in him, who could 


never let go his grip whatever happened, who, every time he failed, 
would come up smiling and with greater determination than ever to push 
ahead? Have you ever seen a man who did not know the meaning of 
the word failure, who, like Grant, never knew when he was beaten, who 
had cut the words, “‘can’t’”’ and “impossible’’ from. his vocabulary, the 
man whom no obstacles could down, no difficulty phase, who was not dis- 
heartened by any misfortune, any calamity? If you have, you have 
seen a real man, a conqueror, a king among men. 

Fearlessness, boldness, has ever been characteristic of great achievers. 
Men who have no “dare” in their natures, who are afraid to take 
chances, and shrink from hardships, who can not forego their ease, post- 
pone their desires, must be content with small achievement. 

Boldness and grit characterized the late E. H. Harriman, the 
greatest railroad builder in history, 
65,000 miles of road. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of the man’s methods, there can 
be no doubt as to his great ability, his qualities of leadership. If 
Harriman had hesitated, had lacked the courage and grit to act.at any 
great crisis in his career; if he had wavered, doubted his ability, he would 
never have become the colossal power that he -was' in the railroad, world. 
But he never doubted himself; he had confidence in his judgment, he 
never wavered or hesitated when he had oncé*made hi8‘plans. Nor could 
hard times, panics, lack of capital, discouraged associates, anything, 
shake his confidence in the great future of the railroads of this country. 
He had that courage which dares to take risks when others weaken, 





©CbEAR GRIT DID 


gees + MARDEN @ 


_ Harriman stepped into the breach. 


‘OR some men every defeat is a Waterloo, but 
there is no Waterloo for the man who has clear grit, 
for the man who persists, who never knows when he 
Those who are bound to win never think 
of defeat as final. They get up after each failure with 
new resolution, more determination than ever to go on 


the man who actually controlled 
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doubt, hesitate, the grit to push on after others had given up. 
Poor boys who complain that they have “no chance,” that they 


. have’ no: one to help them, no influential friends to push them along, 
~ ought to read.the story of Mr. Harriman’s remarkable career, 


Supposing 
young Harriman had said to himself, as thousands of American boys are 


saying to-day, “ What chance have I, a poor country boy, with no 
rich relatives to push me along, no way to get an education, to do any- 
thing great? My father is only a poor country clergyman with $200 
a year salary. What opportunity is there for me to rise in the world?” 

But young. Harriman was made of the stuff that wins. At fourteen, 


‘with very little education, he went to work with nothing to back him 


but a vigorous resolve to improve his condition, a desperate determination 
to get on, to be somebody in the world. ‘ These constituted his only 
capital. He began as an office-boy, and through sheer grit and bulldog 
tenacity of purpose, climbed, step by step, until he became a power to 
be reckoned with in the railroad world. 

His reorganization of the Union Pacific road was one of the most 
colossal feats ever attempted by a business man. The road had long - 
been in the Government receiver’s hands. There was a general belief 
that it was hopelessly in debt. Its equipment was wretched. It was 
losing money rapidly. There had been a great railroad slump in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Many roads had gone to the wall. Con- 
gress had failed to furnish a remedy for the Union Pacific situation, 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s syndicate had attempted to do so, but failed. Then 
All this time his penetrating mind 
had been studying the intricate problem, and, 
all at once, when the outlook was most dis- 
couraging, an astounding proposition reached 
the Government, an offer to pay $58,000,000 
in cash for the wrecked road and an addi- 
tional $27,000,000 to the holders of the first 
mortgage bonds. This was in February, 1898, 
and the man who had made J. Pierpont 
Morgan wonder, and the other great financiers 
open their eyes, swung into the world’s vision 
a8 a coming railroad giant. 

With his rare faculty for making people believe in him, Harriman so 


- won-the confidence of the Union Pacific directors that they gave him prac- 


tically unlimited authority, the power to raise as much money as he 
possibly could, with permission to expend it in any way he saw fit. 

It was the saving of this great road, for there were times when 
Harriman was obliged to act almost wholly upon his own judgment in 
matters involving many millions'of dollars, but he never hesitated. He 
was an optimist, and his faith in the future of the great West was 
unboundéd, He knew that a good road, well equipped, and ably 
managed, passing through a country of such vast resources as that 
through which the Union Pacific passes, must ultimately make a great 
deal of money. The result was that within three or four years from the 
ending of the Government receivership, the once despised “streak of 
rust stretching from Omaho to Ogden” was paying dividends. 

Grit is the master key which unlocks all difficulties. What has it 
not accomplished? It has paid the mortgage on the farm in innumerable 
cases; it has enabled delicate women to save the home for the family; it 
has-stood in the gap and saved thousands of men from destruction in 
disasters and great emergencies, in hard times and business panics; it 
has enabled poor boys and girls to pay their way through college and to 
make places for themselves in the world; it has given cripples strength 
to support aged and invalid parents. It is more than a match for any 
handicap; it has tunneled mountains, bridged rivers, joined continents 
with cables and spanned them with railroads; it has discovered continents 
and won the greatest battles in history. 

No substitute has ever been discovered for tenacity of purpose. 
Nothing can take the place of clear grit. An education can not, a rich 
father, influential ‘‘ pulls,” can not, nor can any advantage of birth or 
fortune. ; 

After a friend of a New York merchant had named a number of good 
qualities in recommending a boy for a position, the merchant said, “‘ Does 
he keep at-it? That is the principal thing. Does he have staying 
qualities ?”’ 

Yes, that is your life-interrogation. ‘“‘Do you keep at it?” 
“Have you staying qualities?’’ ‘Can you stick by your proposition?” 
“Can you persevere after failure?’’ “Have you grit—grit enough to 
hold on, to stick and hang, in spite of the most disheartening obstacles ?”’ 

On every hand we see people who have turned back for want of 
grit, people who had pluck enough to begin things with enthusiasm, but 
did not have grit enough to carry them to a finish. 

The point at which you are tempted to turn back, the point when 

[Continued on page 751] 
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Then Cayley 
fived twice 


CHAPTER XIII 
CAPTAIN FIELDING’S GOSPEL 


M ABOUT famished,” she said, as they 
| began their meal; ‘‘at least that duck 
mells perfectly irresistible. It’s done to 
2 turn, | think. In a way it’s rather a 
it we should.begin our Arctic privations 
with a roast duck.” 

He carved it dexterously enough with his 
i-knife, but for eating it there was nothing, 
irse, but their fingers. 

you'll treat the revelation as confiden- 

tial,” said the girl, “Ill admit that I always 

to eat like this, especially when I’m hungry. 

if anything looks good, | want to take it up 

ny fingers and pop it into my mouth with- 

waiting to have it put decorously before me 

| suppose, though,” she added, “| 

hall be entirely reconciled to forks before | 

set a chance to eat with another. Will you 

make me one out of a walrus tusk, or an old 

tin can, or something? Why, what are you 
thinking about P” 

[here ’s something queer about that hut,” 
he replied; “something that gets queerer the 
more | think about it. Why do you suppose 
the Walrus people abandoned it? Or, rather, 
do you suppose they did abandon it?” 

| don’t see exactly what you mean. Of 

rse it is abandoned—utterly. We know 

that 

He shook his head. “I’m not sure. But 

put the question the other way: Why did 
they What possible reason could there 
have been for such a move?” 

[hey might have found it unhealthy or 


on a plate. 





[he girl answered absently, for half of her 
1 was exploring for the drift of Cayley’s, 


and did not find it. 

Your father lived here for years,” he 
went on, ‘‘and the Walrus people must have 
continued living here for a good while—after- 
wards. For certainly the place has n’t been 


abandoned very long.” 

“ Perhaps,” she hazarded, “they had given 
up hope of a rescue, and so didn’t care to 
stay on the beach. They might have found 
some more convenient place in the interior.” 


“That ’s what 
| supposed,” he 
said, ‘‘ but the theory 
won’t work—for just this 
reason. They could n’t have 
built another house without 
dismantling this one. There are 
no trees on this land to furnish tim- 
ber, and there certainly isn’t any hard- 
ware store where they could have bought 
nails, bolts and hinges. But those doors 
swung on hinges last night, and the bolt worked, 
and, more or less, the walls and roof kept out 
the gale. For this style of architecture it’s in 
pretty good repair.”’ 

The girl was only half convinced. 

“That great heap of stones there,” she be- 
gan, “does n’t look like good repair or recent 
habitation.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” he rejoined. ‘It’s been 
made to look as little that way as possible. It 
would n’t have got into that condition otherwise 
in a hundred years. Come, let’s have a look. 
It’s something to hope for, at any rate.” 

She followed him, a little perplexed. 

“To hope for?” she repeated, questioningly. 

He had already entered the hut, and did not 
at once volunteer any further explanation, but 
from the shine of excitement she could see in 
his eyes it was evident that he contemplated 
something better than merely holding death at 
arm’s length for a little while. 

The girl stood in the doorway watching him. 
He had been sweeping the walls, roof and floor 
in a general survey. Now, abruptly, he went 
over to the heap of stones, picked up one of 
them, rubbed his thumb over it, and scrutinized, 
with an air of considerable interest, the black 
smear it left. 

“That would account for the driftwood,” he 
said, absently. 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


HILIP CAyLey had learned to soar like a bird, with silken 

wings. He liked to sail in the Arctic air best; and one 
day he saw some men struggling across the ice, and the 
leader fall dead into a crevasse. When the party had gone, 
Cayley picked up a curious weapon. Later he saw a yacht, 
and alighting on the ice near by he encountered Jeanne 
Fielding, who told him that the Awvova’s party had come in 
search of Captain Fielding, an explorer. She did not know 
that the Walrus, with a burly brute, Roscoe, and eleven 
men, had been wrecked near her father; had learned from 
him of rich gold deposits; that the explorer and his men had 
disappeared; that Roscoe had just killed Hunter of the 
Aurora’s crew and hoped to take the yacht and escape with 
a fortune in gold. Fanshaw, alone on the yacht, was 
knocked out by Roscoe. Meanwhile Jeanne had rowed 
ashore and found in a deserted cabin a box containing her 
father’s journal. Roscoe, seeking the same, found her, but 
Cayley descended through the fog on hearing her ery, and 
Roscoe fled, terrified. Jeanne and Cayley read Fielding’s 
journal that night, and in the morning the yacht was gone, 
having been blown from her moorings. Finding themselves 
alone, and winter setting in, they think of immediate death, 
but decide in favor of life and love. 
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At that he might have seen’in the girl’s face 
a look of half-amused impatience, but his ab- 
straction was too deep for him to notice it. 

He walked over to one of the side walls, 
pulled open what proved to be a big solid shut- 
ter, revealing a glazed window, and, for a long 
while, stood there, unconscious of the look the 
girl turned on him, unconscious of his present 
surroundings. 

“Yes, something to hope for, certainly.” He 
turned away from the window as he said it, and 
smiled at her. “A good hope—a good fighting 
hope that when the relief comes back next sum- 
mer they ’ll find you here alive.” 

“If you say so Ill believe it,” said the girl, 
“because you told me the truth before. But 
do you mind telling me why?” 

“IT should have thought of it sooner. | 
should have noticed it last night. My guess 
was right, that’s all. This is not an abandoned 
hut. Don’t you see it’s in almost perfect re- 
pair? The hinges on this shutter work, although 
if you look closely you can see that some one 
gave a tug at them not long ago in an attempt 
to pull them out. And that patch on the wall 
was put on within a month. The men who 
wrecked this place worked hastily and showed 
no great degree of imagination. They hadn't 
much time, you see, because they could n’t have 
begun until they caught their first glimpse of 
the yacht. They had finished before the yacht 
could send a party ashore.” 

“ But why in the world should they do such 
a thing?” the girl protested. 

He shook his head. “I have n’t worked that 
out yet, not fully, at any rate. After all, it’s 
not the question that concerns us.” 

“| ’m still in a maze about it. What did you 
mean about the driftwood ?” 

“Why, the soot on these stones showed me 
that. They have n’t been burning driftwood in 

this fireplace. They ’ve been burning coal— 
or oil, perhaps. I hadn’t thought of that. 
That’s why the driftwood collected again out 
there on the talus. You remember your 
father speaks of having used it all? There 
have been a dozen men living here ever since, 
and they didn’t need it. So they must have 
had some other sort of fuel.” 

“You mean they’ve got a supply some- 
where, hidden?” 

He nodded. ‘Not only a supply of fuel, 
but of food, too. You remember your father 
also speaks of having his larder completely 
stocked for the winter at this time? Well, 
these fellows weren’t expecting any relief. 
They must have stocked their larder, too. 
Of course,” he went on a moment later, “1 
realized vaguely all along that there must be 
stores somewhere here on the land because 
men were living here, but on the theory that 
they had abandoned the beach and were 
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living in some part of the undiscovered main- 
land, our chance of finding these stores was 
almost nothing at all. Finding them would 
be like trying to find Point Barrow in a 
fog. But, you see, if they kept them here in 
these huts, and then hid them when they caught 
sight of the yacht, while they may be well hid- 
den, they can’t be far away. There would n’t 
have been time to move them far; certainly not 
over the glacier and into the interior there. It 
must all be hidden somewhere here on the coast. 
When we find the hiding-place we shall probably 
find all the stores we need for the winter.” 

“Then I suppose the next thing for us to do 
is to go out and find it.” 

“Not quite the next thing. Unless we have 
exceptional luck we can hardly hope to find it 
for several days; it may take a fortnight, and 
we must have some temporary security first. In 
the meantime there is no telling what sort of 
weather we will have. It’s rather late for 
these beautiful, mild days, | fancy. No, the 
first thing to do is to rebuild this fireplace and 
bring in a lot of driftwood and all those birds 
that were killed last night by flying against the 
cliff. When we have made this hut habitable 
against a spell of forty below zero weather, such 
as we’re likely to have at any time, and have 
accumulated stores of fuel and food for a few 
days, then we’ll begin our search. And if 
you'll forego the holiday | promised you, | 
think we had better get to work at once. I 
think I can rebuild this fireplace by myself. 
Will you go and begin carrying in firewood and 
as many of those ducks and geese and loons as 
you can find there along the talus ?”’ 

She nodded, and left the hut. 

It was late in the afternoon before Philip 
completed his task. Rebuilding the fireplace 
was a more complicated job than he had im- 
agined it would be. Buried beneath the stones 
he had found an iron oven and a firebox, be- 
sides a badly battered iron hood and an iron 
pipe about three inches in diameter. The stones 
were evidently to be built up into a table about 
four feet long, and roughly, half as high and 
broad, incasing both the oven and the firebox. 
The firebox was open at the top, and directly 
above it must hang the hood, much like that 
over a blacksmith’s forge, only in this case, of 
course, it was intended to radiate as much heat 
as possible, instead of as little. All the iron 
had been badly bent and otherwise damaged in 
the process of tearing it down, and it had cost 
him a long, laborious hour or more, pounding it 
between unhandily shaped stones, to get it into 
condition to be put up again. 

When he finally got it rebuilt in a temporary 
fashion which he thought would serve till greater 
leisure should allow him to perfect it, he stepped 
outside the hut and looked, first down and then 
up the shore in search of her, and was disap- 
pointed at finding her nowhere in sight. 

The afternoon was well advanced, and the 
pitiless, blinding white light of midday was 
already submitting to refraction by the ice crys- 
tals, which filled the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere, into the amazing debauch of colors which 
marks an Arctic evening. The sun had dipped 
below the crest of coast hills and cliff. Their 
precipitous sides in the shadow glowed with the 
blue of pure sapphire; the icy sands of the 
beach, sloping gradually off to the sea, with 
lighter, slightly striated, bluish-green of the 
turquoise. Out behind the cliffhead, west- 
ward, the horizon was lost in golden vapor. 
The ice was golden, and the little lanes of 
troubled water, between its heaving masses, 
molten gold. 

If Philip could have caught sight of Jeanne 
anywhere in the picture he would have en- 
joyed the glory of it as a frame and back- 
ground to herself; but since she was not there 
to enjoy it with him nor to make a part of 
his enjoyment of it, it struck him only asa 
good effect of nature stupidly wasted. 

The pile of driftwood here beside the door 


and the feathered spoil which she had brought 
in from the talus meant more to him, as the 
mute evidence of her share in the partnership, 
and gave him a thrill of keener emotion than 
all the sunsets in the world. 

She must be dreadfully tired, he thought, and 
with that thought he decided to set out to find 
her. First, however, he transferred the rem- 
nants of the fire from the flat stone before the 
hut to his newly constructed hearth, heaped on 
more wood, and noted, with satisfaction, that 
his makeshift chimney drew well and did not 
smoke intolerably. He had discovered an empiy 
cask under a heap of rubbish in the storeroom, 
and this he filled with chunks of ice and set it 
by the fire to melt. 

Five minutes later he was just a wheeling, 
glinting, sun-bathed speck in the amber air, the 
thrilling, pringling, winelike air. He had taken 
to his wings, upon leaving the hut, simply be- 
cause they afforded him the quickest, easiest 
way of finding Jeanne. But the substitution 
of the delightful, easy exercise of his power of 
flight for the grubby toil at which he had spent 
the day, the change from the damp, the dark, the 
confinement of the hut to the full glow of the 
sunshine and the freedom of the sky’s wide 
spaces, half intoxicated him. 

It was an impulse, not a controlled intention 
that took him aloft, higher and higher, and then 
higher still in that sharp spiral, until he lay, 
panting with the exertion, rocking gently upon 
his golden wings, a quarter of a mile up in the 
sky. 

Yes, it was a potent drug, that strange anes- 
thetic of the upper air. His surface faculties 
were not dulled by it. Sight and hearing at- 
tuned themselves to a higher pitch than normal. 
The whole periphery of his body was more 


acutely alive to every passing sensation; but. 


the depth of him, the inner self, the soul so re- 
cently awakened and thrilled to life by a girl’s 
faith, her courage, her tragedy, sank back, under 
the influence of the old drug, to sleep again. 

The old round earth, in its shroud of golden 
vapor down below, became once more, for him, 
a remote thing in which he had no part. There 
it spun, in its endless, futile way, no more to 
him, with all its load of souls, of griefs and joys 
and hopes, than a top just freed by the snap of 
a boy’s string. 

So he lay there, breathing deep, keeping his 
place in the unstable sky with hardly more 
motion than a skilled swimmer needs to keep 
afloat. 

And then, suddenly, he was flying downward 
as fast as gravity and his great wings could take 
him. Drenched with the sweat of a sudden 
terror, cleaving the air so fast that the sound of 
its whining through his taut rigging rose to a 
scream, down he slanted, seaward a little, past 
the end of the great headland. Then, with the 
sudden exertion of all his strength upon one 
lowered wing, the other flashing high like the 
stroke of a scimitar in the curve of the shortest 
possible arc, he shot landward, pounced, checked, 
and alighted not far from the girl. 

She had been seated upon a broken ledge of 
rock when he had first caught sight of her. She 
was in the act of getting to her feet when he 
alighted, not a half dozen paces away. 

She had been pale, but her color had come 


_ Sudden danger, and in terror of it. 








The Lesson 
By MADISON CAWEIN 


THs is the lesson I have learned of Beauty: 
Who gathers flowers finds that flowers fade; 
Who sets love in his heart above his duty 
Misses the part for which that love was made. 


Than passion, haply, there is nothing madder; 
Who plucks its red rose plucks with it a thorn; 
More than soul’s pain what hurt can make us 

sadder ? 
Yet of this hurt immortal things are born. 
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back now in a sudden surge. She was breathing 
unsteadily and her hands were clasped against 
her breast. “‘ You—you must n’t fly like that,” 
she said. ‘‘If you had been an eagle, the way 
you wheeled and came rushing down out of the 
sky would have terrified me. I shut my eyes 
in order not to see you killed.” 

He did not answer her at once, and she, look- 
ing intently into his face, went on. ‘‘ You 
know it was dangerous. You thought yourself 
that you were going to be killed. I can see 
the horror of it in your eyes.” 

Then he got his breath. “You ’re safe?” he 
questioned, unsteadily. . “‘ You were in danger, 
That was 
what frightened me—that sudden knowledge. 
I came down fearing I should be too late.” 

“| had a fright,” she admitted, “ but I don’t 
see how you could know. I’m sure I didn’t 
cry out.” 

““No, | heard nothing, no sound at all. I just 
knew, and so I came to you as fast as I could. 
What was it that frightened you?”’ 

“Nothing at all, | imagine. I was sitting 
here on the ledge, looking at that wonderful sky, 
and all at once | found I was growing afraid. I 
did n’t know what it was about, at all. 1 sup- 
pose it was just because | was a little tired and 
had begun to realize that | was a long way from 
—from home. I had come around the head- 
land, not really to look for more firewood, but 
in the hope that | might happen to find a clue 
to where the stores are hidden; and, as I said, 
suddenly it seemed a long way back and I began 
to find myself afraid. And then, being afraid, 
1—well, | thought I saw something moving up 
there behind the rocks—something big, bigger 
than a man, and whitish-yellow.” 

His eyes followed the direction in which she 
had pointed, but could make out nothing in the 
deep, vibrant blue shadows. 

“That’s likely enough,” he told her. “It 
was probably a bear. If it was, we’re in luck. 
I’ll come back by and by and go hunting for 
him. But first 1’m going to take you—home.” 

She had used the word before, but in what 
sense he was not entirely sure; and she had 
undoubtedly used it not more than half con- 
sciously. At any rate, when he said it now she 
flushed a little, and so did he, and their eyes, 
meeting, brightened suddenly. 

Silently he turned away from her and began 
furling up his wings, and she helped him, as she 
had helped him that other time when he had 
tried to convince her that he was not a dream. 

When it was done they set out slowly, in the 
deepening twilight, for the hut. 

“It’s very good of you to walk down here 
with me,” she said—*“‘ you who could fly.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
THE RED-BOUND BOOK 

Y THE time they had rounded the headland 

the whole beach before them was enveloped 

in the sapphire shadow of the cliff, and the little 

cluster of huts toward which they were trudging 

was hardly distinguishable. It was not until 

they had halved the distance that the girl made 

out the little plume of rose-colored smoke 

that floated above Philip’s newly constructed 
chimney. 

But the next instant he laid a hand upon her 

arm, and with the other pointed imperatively 

down the beach toward the hut. ‘‘ Whether 

you saw him before or not,” he said, with a 

short, grim laugh, “‘ you can see him now.” 

Looking where he pointed, she saw a big, 
yellowish-white, ungainly thing come lumber- 
ing round the corner of the hut, upon all fours. 
‘A bear,” he said, “and a good big one. 

You ’re not to be afraid. This is really un- 

merited good luck.” 

“Are n’t they dangerous, 
bears?” she asked. 

In his answering laugh she heard the ring of 
rising excitement. “I won’t deny,” he said, 

“that if | had my way about it | ‘d have you 


these polar 








shut up inside the hut there before I tried 


usions with him. Give me the revolver, 
| take care to keep out of the line of fire. If 
ee a chance to slip inside the hut, do it. 
don’t assume that he’s dead until I tell 
These polar bears have no. nerves at 
You can’t shock them. They don’t stop 
you have put their locomotor facilities com- 
y out of business.” 
was smiling when she handed him the 
er. “‘Here’s luck!” she said. ‘“‘ Don’t be 
ifraid for me.” 

iyley smiled, too. ‘‘ Keep behind me, but 
) far that you’re in any danger of getting 
off in case | have to dance around him a 

There, he’s winded us already.” 

Even at that distance and in the fading light 
girl saw the monster bristle and throw up 
lolling head with suddenly arrested atten- 

Then, to her intense astonishment, instead 

of the snarl she expected, she heard a venomous, 
iceless hiss. There was something dreadful 
about the sound, something which, combined 
with the weird, insufficient light and the shape 

f the beast which loomed ghostly through it, 

her a sensation of dread wholly unrelated 
to the actual physical danger in which they 
tood 

Cayley turned for a last look at her. He had 
lipped his bundled wings from his back and 
laid them on the ice. He was'still smiling, but 

ymewhat ironically. “I’m half afraid he'll 

) away,” he said, “‘ and half afraid he won’t.” 
But the next instant all doubt on that head 

at rest. The monster hissed again and 
lumbering toward them, pretty rapidly, 
icro the ice. 

Cayley advanced slowly to meet him, but not 
direct line. Instead, he bore off in a curve 
left. The girl understood the maneuver 
instantly, and herself set out landward at a 
brisk pace, moving in the arc of a circle parallel 

but larger, in such a way as to keep the 
bear, Philip and herself, as all three moved in 
different directions, in a straight line. 

[hey quartered round in this way, the bear 
ving in well toward Philip, until all three 

were in a line about equidistant from the hut. 
Philip and the bear were perhaps a dozen paces 
part. Without turning, he called over his 
houlder to her, ‘“‘Now run for it—for the hut. 
|’ll keep him amused out here.” 

\t the sound of his voice the bear rushed 

he girl -had never in her life found any- 

: so hard to do as to obey orders now. But 

he did obey, and was running at top speed to- 

ward the open door of the hut when she heard 

iyley fire for the first time. Just as she 

reached it she heard his second shot. When 

she turned about, panting, to observe the result 

f it, the two seemed to her to be at horribly 

lose quarters. The bear, reared up on his hind 
had just lunged forward. 

\ bear’s motions are wonderfully and most 
deceptively quick. Ungainly to the eye, he can 
spring and strike with the dazzling swiftness of 
1 leopard. But in this case the man was gifted 
superhuman quickness, too. Probably 
without that power of instantaneous coordina- 
tion of muscular effort he would never have 

rned to fly. In the course of learning to fly, 
during those five uninterrupted years at Sando- 

|, and during those last three months which 
had spent almost entirely in the air, he had 
loped the quality still further. 

He sprang back clear of the flashing, scythe- 

e cut of those terrible claws. Then, a little 
to the girl’s surprise and considerably to her 
alarm, he turned and went sprinting up the 
) toward the talus at full speed, the bear, 
wounded but not in the least disabled, lumber- 

ifter him. 

[t takes a fast runner to outrun a bear, but 

did it. When he reached the foot of the 

the bear was twenty paces behind him. 

Then she saw him stop short, whirl round again 
and face his pursuer with a shout. 
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The bear also checked his speed and reared 
up once more, towering, upon ‘its hind legs. 
Then Cayley fired twice, the shots. coming so 
closely together as to. be hardly distinguishable. 
One or both of them took. instantaneous effect. 
The great yellowish-white mass tottered forward 
and collapsed in a heap only a pace or two from 
where Philip was standing. 

When Cayley entered the hut he found that 
Jeanne had taken off her cap and the heavy fur 
coat which had cumbered her shoulders all day 
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and hung them upon.a convenient wooden p 
in the wall. .She was standing near the fire. 
place now, warming her cold fingers at the blaze. 
Cayley started a little at sight of her, for now 
she was transformed, too. Standing there, sil- 
houetted against the blaze, in her gray cardigan 
jacket and moleskins, she looked like a young 
boy. He had discovered before this that there 
was not a grain of false modesty about her; 
nevertheless, it pleased him when, with a certain 
[Continued on page 775] 
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HIS is to be a tale of love and business, 

Ten years ago love and business did not 

gibe, but we writers have changed _ all 

that. Nowadays a plain love story 

comes back to the writer so often that the post- 

man is almost, ashamed to’ deliver it. But let a 

man take a little love and Jack it up with plenty 

of what used to be thought dry business details, 

and he has something that can not help selling. 

This is because we Americans have been waked 

up to. the literary side of business by our good 

friends, the muckrakers, and now even the 

women sit up late to find out how Harley Opdyke 

closed the deal with the Amalgamated Mouse- 

Trap Trust, and effected a corner in steel rat- 

traps that brought housekeepers to their knees 
the world over. 

“There is no other way to do it, my boy,” 
said old Samuel Sniftuh, absent-mindedly cutting 
holes in the mosaic top of his thousand-dollar 
desk; “Jabez Muggins scorns mere millions. 
Do you think that a man who uses hundred- 
dollar bills for shaving-papers is going to be 
awed by a mere triple millionaire like myself? 
But if you can contrive to marry his daughter 
and worm yourself into.the old fellow’s affec- 
tions through her, I believe the deal will go 
through, and | shall realize my ambition to puff 
up and down John Street, where I looked in 
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vain for a job thirty years ago—to puff up and 
down John Street, | say, in an automobile of 
pure gold. That would make some of the old 
mossbacks who are still there open their eyes,” 

“Yes, father,” said Harry Sniftuh, looking at 
the gold Seth Thomas on the wall and changing 
his spats, it being on the stroke of the hour. 
“| think I saw Gladolyn Muggins at the horse 
show once, and she has all the peaches in Dela- 
ware frost-bitten two weeks earlier than usual, 
but I would think twice before I married her. 
You married for love—”’ 

“Yes, and what luck had |? My first wife 
died. It was not until | married your mother 
for her money that I knew what happiness was. 
Take my word for it, if you marry Gladolyn, 
you will never regret it, and the name of Snif- 
tuh will be found over the portals of some kind 
of temple in every city in the Union. I! think 
I ll make it opera-houses. Music needs a boost.” 

“Father, I guess you’re right; but how can 
I gain access to the daughter. He made his 
pile in the seventies and you never knew what 
money was until the late nineties. I can never 
be of her grade socially.” 

“My boy, it’s up to you. Draw on me for 
any amount and also accept the responsibility. 
If this deal does n’t go through I disinherit you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Harry, “I dare say 

I can do it somehow, but | don’t 
like the job.” 

“Harry. 

“What?” asked Harry, casually. 

“You’re not 
in love already, 
are your” 


Harry and his father belonged to that order of beings that makes moncy its god 
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“Father, how can you? Of course not. 
Marry first, love afterward.” 

It will be seen that both Harry and his father 
belonged to that order of beings that makes 
money its god, and to whom woman is a mere 
pawn in the game. There are many such; alas 
that I should have to write it in a story that 
may be read by members 
of Sinclair’s four hundred. 

It did not take Harry 
long to make up his mind 
what to do. In front of 
Jabez Muggins’s porphyry 
palace stood a_ twenty 
thousand-dollar  touring- 
car, waiting to carry Glad- 
olyn to a bridge contest, 
where she stood ready to 
lose enough to have com- 
fortably supported one 
thousand couples of the 
lower middle American 
class in comparative lux- 
ury until the end of a 
long honeymoon. 

Harry went up to the 
chauffeur. 

“ Are you satisfied with 
your wages ?”’ said he. 

“No,” answered the 
chauffeur in a surly tone. 

“How much do you get 
a day?” asked Harry. 

“A miserly fifty dol- 
lars.” 

“Good, then you are 
not above being bought ?”’ 

‘No, I’m beneath it.” 

“Good again. If you 
will step into the café on 


the corner and change ‘‘ Darling!" said Harry, folding her in his arms 


clothes with me, enabling 

me to pass myself off as the chauffeur, | will 
give you ten hundred-dollar bills and guarantee 
you a position if you lose this.” 

“We do look something alike,’ said the 
chauffeur, conceitedly. 

“Luckily, yes, But, quick!—there is no 
time to lose. I have found through telephoning 
that Miss Muggins will be out in twenty minutes, 
and that she was due at her appointment a half 
hour ago. She will naturally be in a hurry 
when she comes and will not notice the change.”’ 

“But why tell me all this?’’ asked the 
chauffeur. 

Of course it will be seen that the real reason 
Harry explained this was so that the reader 
could readily understand what was going on. 
These things are sometimes done in dialogue, 
sometimes in asides by the writer, and are some- 
times left undone—to the consequent perplexity 
of the reader. 

A moment later and the chauffeur and Harry 
had disappeared within the swing doors of a café. 

By the way, it is almost time that we got up 
a respectable word for café. In old times they 
were called “rum-holes.””. Then men who wished 
to patronize them, but did not care to incur the 
social obloquy that in those times resulted from 
a too-frequent frequence of them, called them 
“saloons.” 

This went very well for a time. A husband 
could speak of meeting a man in a “ saloon’ 
and the fond wife did not think of it as out of 
the way until it began to be bruited abroad that 
a ‘‘ saloon”’ was really a “ rum-hole.”’ 

To the next generation a “‘saloon” was a 
place where no decent man could be seen (unless 


you went in and found him there), and the hus- - 


band realized that it was necessary to invent a 
new word. “Café” had an _ un-postum-like 
sound, so that was the reason. 

Now “café” in its turn is coming to connote 
a “‘saloon”’ or ‘‘rum-hole,’”’ and it is time that 
a new word was coined. Loiter-house would 
sound kind of innocent. 





While I have been rattling off this little essay 
on cafés, Harry and the chauffeur have been 
changing costumes, and they now emerge. The 
chauffeur looks as much like a real gentleman as 
Harry had looked, but that has nothing to do 
with the story. He walks out of the narrative 
at this point with the ten hundred in his breast 
pocket. 

Harry made a bewitch- 
ing chauffeur, and so the 
young lady thought who 
in less than thirty minutes 
made her way down the 
onyx steps of the palace 
and languidly sank into 
the tonneau, he having 
opened the door with pro- 
fessional alacrity. 

“Where, miss ?”’ asked 
Harry, touching his cap. 

“‘ Anywhere,” said the 
beautiful girl, and Harry 
began going there at once 
at a gait that threatened 
to land him in the fining- 
house and the next morn- 
| ing’s paper. 

But if he speeded, it 
was for a purpose, and 
when he had reached the 
leafy lanes of Westchester 
County, he stopped the 
machine, turned around 
in his seat, and looked 
deliberately at the beauti- 
ful and handsomely 
dressed woman he had 
just transported thirty 
odd miles in an even 
forty minutes. 

No sooner did he look 
her in the face then he 
fell in love with her. He, Harry Sniftuh, who 
had never known love before, was bowled over 
at sight of this queenly creature. And she was 
visibly agitated at his gaze and asked herself, 
“Is this love? Am I in love with a mere 
chauffeur ? 

She answered herself promptly, “1 am.” 

“1 am a man of few words,” said Harry, with 
a determination that made its impression on the 
girl. 

“1 am a good listener,” said the girl, ‘and I 
pardon your insolence for the sake of the nov- 
elty of the situation. What do you wish to say ?” 

“Five minutes: ago, or four miles back, we 
passed a church. I know the rector of that 
church.” 

“This would be speedy, even in a novel of 
the day,” said the girl, calmly. “Go on, but 
don’t exceed the speed limit, or I may arrest 
you.” 

“You have arrested me. I am before you as 
an offender, and I know that I deserve the full 
penalty of the law, but | hope you will be 
lenient. I love you.” : 

“That’s easily said,” said the girl, rubbing 
the kid on her glove until a diamond cut its 
way through. “I can say that myself, but | 
do not wish to appear bold.” 

“What is boldness?” cried Harry, impetu- 
ously. “It is generally the telling of the truth. 
If you love me, for heaven’s sake tell me so, 
and we will visit the rector and get married. 
If you talk of money, I have not as much as 
you—” 

The girl gave a start as if she had heard real 
news. 

“If you talk of blood, my great-grandfather 
was drummed out of the Continental Army for 
cowardice, so that shows | am no new American 
fresh from Europe.” He smiled on her in a 
way that made him seem even handsomer than 
he really was. 

“Not one kiss until after the ceremony,” said 


[Continued on page 757} 
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EMEMBER that 
cotton is nof an 
Ostermoor—any more than 
flour is bread. 


While nothing but cotton can be made 
into an Ostermoor, nothing but the 
exclusive Ostermoor process 
can make an Ostermoor 
Mattress out of cotton., 
So it isn’t half so 
much what 

















Mattress 

is made of as 
it is how it is 
made that accounts for 
Ostermoor fifty-year com- 
fort. The Ostermoor is 


“Built—not Stuffed” 


Our book, “The Test of Time.” 








MATTRESSES COST contains pruof of Ostermoor merit and 
Ss. et 
ait “aie. 1335 | Our 144-Page Book with 
3ft.6in., 35 ibs, 11.70 
tS Samples—Sent FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for 
sale at stores generally, but there's 
an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
livest b in town. Write us and 
we'll give you hit name. But don't take 
chances with imitations at other stores— 
make sure you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor—our trademark label is your 

guarantee, We will ship you a mattress 
by express prepaid same day your check 
is received by us when we have no dealer 
or he has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
134 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canade: Alaske Feather @ Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















Trim, sleek ankles 
Perfect sock support 
Greatest leg comfort 
Longest service 


Pure silk web 
Rustless metal parts 
Lightest weight 

No stitches to rip 


Our guarantee card with every pair. At dealers, any 
color, 25 cents, or we mail sample pair direct. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


All lengths, any weight, fire gilt metal patts, straight 
calfskin ends, silk sewed, long al webs. Our guar- 


antee band on every pair. At 
mail them direct. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


dealers, 50c, or we 
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THE McCool $ 
Typewriter 20 
















A strictly first-class business . 
typewriter for business use 


Will do ALL you could ask of any type- 
writer. Side by side you cannot tell the. 
difference between a lettcr written on the 
McCool and on a $100 machine. Will handle 
all correspondence required of any machine. 


Sold direct from factory to you. Every 
middle profit cut out. Saves 45% in price. 

Only 319 PARTS against 2500 AND 
MORE in the high priced typewriters. This 
saves 30% in price. 

We have over half a million dollars invested in our big 
manufacturing plant, covering five acres—one of the 
largest in the country. 

The McCool is made fn our factory. We buy material 
for 15,000 to 20,000 typewriters at a time. 

Every one of the 319 parts of the McCool is selected, 
put to supreme test for quality and accuracy. Every 
bearing and wearing surface is of hardened steel, finished 
to microscopical fineness, adjusted by micrometer. 

The price recommends the McCOOL to business 
houses and merchants; particularly the smaller 
merchant, lawyer, clergyman, student, physician, 
teacher, where a typewriter has heretofore 
thought prohibitive in price. 

If you never saw a typewriter you can 

write onthe McCOOL, Very simple. 

Nothing to learn but the key 


The McCool Typewriter is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed in every way. 


Shipped anywhere, carefully packed and boxed, deliver- 
ed to any Express Company for $25.00. This is our factory 
price-absolutely the lowest ever made on a first class type- 
writer, The Express charges vary with distances, but 
add very little to this our factory price. 

You are perfectly safe. Remit $25. Test the McCCOOL 
10 days in the privacy of your office or home. If it fails in 
any way to meet your expectations, if you do not find it 
even BETTER than we have described—a handsome 
machine, greatly superior in every way—your money and 
express charges will be refunded promptly without argu- 
ment. You have absolutely nothing to lose. 

For $2.50 additional we will include a substantial Wood, 
Leatherette Covered Carrying Case with Brass Yale Lock and 
Key, Side Clasps, Genuine Leather Handles. cA handsome, 
practical outfit, which with the Typewriter is about the size 
and weight of aband grip. 

You MUST READ our hand illust 
Booklet fully describing the McCOOL Type- 
writer—the achievement of the century in 
typewriter construction. Free on request. 


Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co. Fifth Avenue 
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The right thing at 
last. Our new pat- 
ented cap bottle. 
No cork — no 
waste—no evapo- 
ration. ; 
On and off with a : 
quarter turn. 

10c. from your 
dealer. 


Alsoinnon-leakable 
manuracTurot"( tubes, —— price. ; 
MIGahYRiad RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


GLoucesTER MAST 


% 9 Gloucester, Mass. 
0 EVERY WHET 
So 
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Presioent Tart in the course of his Western tour 

has been everywhere kindly and enthusiastically 
received. Whether he was attending a baseball game 
in Chicago or opening an irrigation tunnel in Colorado 
the people have turned out in large 
numbers to welcome their Chief 
Executive. 

The President’s speeches, how- 
ever, have not met with unanimous approval, especially 
in the land of the insurgents. His defense of the tariff 
bill in the Winona speech and his unstinted eulogy of 
Senator Aldrich have been read with amazement. His 
censure of the Republicans who insisted upon a redemp- 
tion of Republican pledges, and his statement that 
party solidarity is more important than a reduction of 
tariff duties have awakened open hostility. The peo- 
ple of the trans-Mississippi States do not propose to 
allow their Representatives and Senators to be read out 
of the party for their refusal to support the Aldrich- 
Cannon tariff bill, and the indications are that the 
insurgent Congressmen will receive from their constitu- 
ents an even more enthusiastic support than ever. 
The insurgents themselves, while regretting that they 
do not have the approval of the head of their party, 
are none the less determined to continue the fight. 


_> -_- 


Wie the President has thus disappointed many 

earnest men who wish to support him, he has at 
the same time outlined a program of policy, which if 
carried out, will bring him the approbation of the 
American people. Mr. Taft prom- 
ises to stand by the Roosevelt 
policies. He urges a postal sav- 
ings bank, the passage of drastic 
inheritance taxes to correct swollen 
fortunes, the reform of the Hepburn interstate com- 
merce law to expedite trials and give the Commission 
power over railroad classifications, and the granting to 
the Commission of the right to prevent railroads from 
uttering excessive issues of stocks and bonds. Presi- 
dent Taft further advocates the limitation of prelimi- 
nary injunctions in labor disputes and the passage of a 
law requiring the use of additional safety devices by 
interstate railways. Besides these reforms the Chief 
Executive promises to work for the removal of delays 
in the federal courts, and he places himself firmly on 
the planks of the conservation of natural resources, the 
reclamation of arid lands, the preservation of forests, 
the deepening of waterways and the entire reorganiza- 
tion of the public land system. 

This is a sp’endid program, and one which will meet 
with the earnest approval of the American people. We 
do not, however, believe that this vast scheme of 
betterment can be carried out against the opposition of 
Aldrich, Cannon and their backers without more 
aggressive statesmanship than the President has yet 
seen fit to exercise. We are still hoping for aggressive 
statesmanship. 


Taft in the West 


The President's 
Program 


LEGISLATIVE committee from New York is unwill- 

ingly learning a-great deal about Direct Primaries. 
The legislative committee does not wish to report 
favorably, for that would help Governor Hughes and 
would injure all the big and little 
bosses of New York State. So the 
committee is keeping one eye and 
both ears tightly shut, and its brain 
is hermetically sealed. 

In Chicago, the committee examined Professor C. 
Edward Merriam. ‘‘ Now, Professor,” said one com- 
mitteeman after a brief conference, ‘‘in ‘Wisconsin 
under the direct primary, the people elected to the 
Senate a millionaire eighty-two years of age. In New 
York under the old system the legislature elected to the 
Senate, Elihu Root.” 

“Yes,” retorted Professor Merriam, ‘‘but the pri- 
mary system in Wisconsin gave that State Senator La 
Follette and the old system in New York gave that 
State Senator Platt.” 

It is not on record that the committeeman gave Pro- 
fessor Merriam further instruction. Had he read the 
professor’s recent book on primary elections, he might 
have learned that direct primaries are only one of many 
necessary reforms, that nominations, like elections, must 
be safeguarded from bribery by corrupt practises acts 
and must be defended, like all reforms, by the vigilance 
of the people: He might also have learned that the 


Direct Primaries 


direct primary in some form is already in force in one 
half the States, and that from the beginning reform in 
nominations and elections has taken no backward steps. 

A committee convinced against its will is of the same 
opinion still. One of the committeemen, the Honor- 
able Robert S. Conklin, sums up his recently acquired 
wisdom in the phrase, ‘‘ Direct nominations is the great- 
est gold brick that was ever handed to a confiding 
people.” 
"THE_newspapers report that a young lady of New 

Brunswick has been poisoned by handling money. 

It does not appear whether or not this money was ever 
owned by an octopus trust. It 
seems just like other money, 
green and dirty and pleasant to 
look at. 

Up to date there has been no marked tendency to 
leave money alone, and the filthy greenback still pre- 
serves its popularity. 


Poisonous Money 


NcLE Sam is debating whether he shall make of him- 

self a savings bank. While he is considering the 
question, the industrious aliens of Kansas City have 
been making of him a savings bank without his 
knowledge. 

The Italians and Poles of this 
country do not trust the little 
banks of their fellow-countrymen, 
and they are wise in their decision. 
As there has been no savings bank in the country with 
the backing of Government, they have sent over their 
petty savings to the postal savings banks of their own 
country, losing not a little in the transmission. Finally, 
an ingenious alien in Kansas City hit upon the plan of 
buying money orders made out to himself. He was 
willing, in order to have the security of the Govern- 
ment, not only to forego all interest but to pay thirty 
cents per hundred dollars. Others of his compatriots 
did likewise, so that at present it is believed that the 
involuntary postal savings bank carries $250,000 of 
deposits. 

The Italians and Poles of Kansas City have pointed 
the way for the American people. There are many 
men in this country whose fathers and grandfathers 
were born here, who are as much in need of having 
their savings protected as are the aliens who toil on our 
streets. 


Involuntary 
Postal Savings 


Accorpinc to James J. Hill, president of the Great 

Northern Railway, the seventy lean years are 
approaching. There is an increased tendency, says Mr. 
Hill, among the rural population, to abandon agriculture 
and flock to the cities. ‘‘We 
have almost reached a point where, 
owing to increased population 
without increased production per 
acre, our home supply will be 
insufficient for our own needs; within ten years, possi- 
bly less, we are likely to become a wheat importing 
nation.” The decline of agriculture, thinks Mr. Hill, 
means disaster to American society. 

The words of Mr. Hill have found an echo in America 
and Europe, where men speak of the profligacy of our 
Republic and the manner in which the prosperity of 
unborn generations is being mortgaged for the needs of 
the present. All this is true. Still we do not believe 
that the agricultural resources of the country have been 
more than touched. We need more farming and better 
farming, and to obtain these we must have agricultural 
education and profits big enough to get and keep good 
men in the business. The more profitable and scien- 
tific farming is, the more good farmers we shall have. 

Already we have put our hands to the plough and 
are revolutionizing our agriculture. We are rotating 
crops, using better and more machinery and draft 
animals and doing the work more scientifically. Forty 
years ago Pennsylvania raised 13.3 bushels of wheat to 
the acre; now she raises 16.6 bushels. Nebraska has 
increased her yield from 12.4 bushels to 17.8 bushels, 
and Ohio, Indiana and Illinois show similar gains. 

It all depends on method and intelligence. If we do 
not make progress in agriculture we shall have to 
import food before our population reaches 110,000,000. 
If we use science we shall have plenty of food for 
200,000,000 or even 300,000,000 Americans. 


Famine and 
Farming 


SEE PAGE 695 
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Te North Pole controversy has not produced any 

results, according to our latest information, except 
universal fatigue. As we go to press Dr. Cook has not 
as yet produced any proofs that he has discovered the 
Pole. On the other hand Lieuten- 
ant Peary has not publicly pre- 
sented the evidence which he 
alleges will forever silence his rival. 
The public has thus been left to 
form its opinion unprejudiced by facts, and for the most 
part that opinion has been friendly to Dr. Cook. 

For whatever Commander Peary’s merits as an 
explorer may be, as a debater he leaves much to be 
desired. Even his lifelong quest of the North Pole 
and his final triumph can not justify the vehemence of 
his attack upon Dr. Cook. A man who has devoted a 
lifetime to the attainment of an object may be pardoned 
for disappointment at having the prize snatched from 
under his hand, but Peary would much better have ex- 
pressed his doubts calmly and let the scientists judge. 

The American people are fond of controversies within 
reasonable bounds; they form their likes and dislikes 
and enjoy them hugely. But in the end they are 
essentially fair and neither Peary nor Cook need fear an 
unjust verdict. 


Quarreling 
About the Pole 


Witsur Wricnt’s feat of flying in his aeroplane from 

Governors Island in New York City up the Hud- 
son River to Grant’s Tomb aid back again, while 
establishing no new records in aeronautics, constitutes 
a most important step in the con- 
quest of the air. 

The flight was made in a stiff 
breeze, over a river crowded with 
traffic, over the mighty war fleet 
assembled in honor of the Hudson-Fulton celebration, 
and in the midst of the treacherous air currents of the 
city of skyscrapers. This flight of twenty miles in 
thirty-three minutes is perhaps the most spectacular and 
daring that has yet been made. It gave our greatest 
city and its hundreds of thousands of holiday guests an 
inspiring example of man’s latest achievement. By it the 
Statue of Liberty, the only silent witness of Wright’s 
exploit, is given a new and broader significance. 

It is especially fitting that New York State’s celebra- 
tion in commemoration of the discovery and conquest 
of the Hudson River should be marked by so great a 
step in the conquest of the air. Perhaps the nations of 
the earth will gather again in the year 2009 in a 
patriotic Hudson-Fulton-Wright celebration. 


The Hudson 
Conquered Again 


HEY who believe that America is losing religion will 
get little support from the recent census bulletin 
upon religious denominations. We hear constantly of 
the decline in religious faith, and yet, while the popu- 
lation of the country increased 
only 33.8 per cent. from 1890 to 
1906, the number of church edifices 
increased 35.3 per cent., the num- 
ber of communicants, or church- 
goers, 60.4 per cent., and the value of church property 
85.1 percent. The Bulletin shows that in 1906 there 
were 32,936,445 churchgoers. During each day of the 
last sixteen years eight new churches were built. 

A clever Srinch traveler has said that American sects 
‘‘may be innumerable, but they are alike.” In a good 
sense this is true. We no longer witness the fierce 
bickerings of a century ago. We have lost our taste 
for polemics. But the differences between a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, a Christian Science tabernacle, a 
Methodist church, a Morman temple, a Quaker meet- 
ing-house, a negro revival, a Salvation Army service, 
and an orthodox synagogue, all of which abound in 
America, are enough to show that we are wide enough 
apart in our religious observances and beliefs. There 
are one hundred and eighty-six religious denominations 
in the United States, and one thousand and seventy- 
nine independent churches. If a believer can not wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his conscience in 
any of these, he may found a Church of his own. In 
America religion is, and has always been, absolutely 
free and untrammeled. 

The American has separated Church and State. This 
separation has always been admitted to be good for 
the State. The census bulletin shows that it has also 
been good for the Church. 


A Religious 
Nation 


Somesopy has stopped drinking! According to a 
recent statement compiled from official statistics 
by National Chairman Jones of the Prohibition Party 
there was a falling off from 1907 
Somebody Has to igog in the production of 
St d Drinki alcoholic beverages of 2,142,614 
Opped Mrinking barrels of beer and 14,657,329 
gallons of whiskey, or in all of 
2,045,987,685 drinks. a 
Is it possible after all that prohibition does prohibit? 


Proressor Muensterserc of Harvard says that there is 

no reason for our being nervous. Life, he says, is 
less strained to-day than it was a generation ago. The 
desk telephone saves us trouble, the hall elevator 
ditto, the Subway express and the 
Pullman car ditto, ditto. We 
have better light to read by, better 
food to eat, and better dentists to 
cure another great cause of ner- 
vousness. Dr. Muensterberg comes, therefore, to the 
conclusion that the only thing the matter with our 
nerves is our nervous fear of nervousness. 

This theory of Dr. Muensterberg is one of those half 
truths that are more false than a complete falsehood. 
We do have a telephone, but we talk to ten people 
now instead of one. We do have the hall elevator, but 
we work on the twentieth floor instead of on the 
second; we do have a subway express, but we live ten 
miles away instead of one. Dr. Muensterberg makes a 
great deal of the fact that we have asphalt and macadam 
streets instead of cobblestones, but the traffic on the 
new streets is much greater and more confusing. It 
makes even a brave man nervous to cross some city 
streets, the wear and tear of hanging on a car strap is 
worse than that of a two hours’ walk, while the worry 
of making both ends meet in these days of trusts is not 
what Dr. Muensterberg calls an ‘‘ illusory idea.” It may 
not be a nervous world for the man in the automobile, 
but it is decidedly a nerve-racking one for the man who 
dodges it. 


Are We 
Growing Nervous ? 


Our fellow-citizen in Nairobi, East Africa, is becom- 

ing embarrassed by the volume and character of 
his correspondence. Every day upon his return from a 
forty-mile tramp or a hippopotamus hunt, this private 
citizen runs plump into a regiment 
of dark-skinned letter carriers, 
bearing missives from his admiring 
but not-to-be-forgotten fellow-cit- 
izens at hdme. Mr. Roosevelt is 
asked his opinion about the tariff, the Battle of Boston, 
and the relative chances of Pirates and Tigers. And 
he is urgently requested to attend to several little com- 
missions. 

Among the various trifles which the mighty hunter 
is requested to bring home with him are an assortment 
of living wild animals, a number of skins, a few large 
snakes, some birds’ eggs, the teeth and claws of a 
dozen lions and tigers, a hot-house full of plants, a 
little pickled meat, and a few illustrated postal cards, 
giving us all an idea of the attractions of British East 
Africa. He is assured that if he will make the neces- 
sary outlay he will be reimbursed upon his return to 
America. 

The President of the United States is the servant of 
the people. Is an ex-President also a servant ? 


The Uses of 
an ex-President 


HESE are great days for everybody and everything 

except the Atlantic Ocean. The latest indignity 
that has been heaped upon this once prominent, feature 
of our geography is that of a four-day steamship. 

The Lusitania has been some- 
thing of a thorn in old Atlan- 
tic’s side ever since she made her 
maiden voyage. But when, the 
other day, she. landed passengers 
in New York on Thursday evening, after having given 
them their last glimpse of the green Irish hills on Sun- 
day noon, she became for the first time a four-day boat. 
With this victory the old ocean which used to be an 
impassable barrier and a hungry monster and an unde- 
sirable citizen generally has come to be a sort of ad- 
junct to the Cunard Steamship Company. 

Now, with the new ree eer ae at Fishguard, 
Wales, a New Yorker can go to London, get tired of 
the place, and come back, all within a two-weeks’ 
vacation. 


Europe Four 
Days Away 


T usED to be said of acertain great hotel in New York, 
that it secured exclusiveness to the masses. It looks 
now as though the progress of the automobile industry 
will soon place a motor-car at the disposal of the hum- 
blest—as though even the pro- 
fessional beggar will be able to 
use this means of locomotion in 
his business. 

The progress has been enormous. 
According to a statement of the American Motor-car 
Manufacturers’ Association, there were only twelve 
hundred automobiles in the United States in 1898, 
while to-day (1909), there are one hundred and sixt 
thousand, or one to each one hundred American fami- 
lies. In the State of New York alone, sixty-nine thou- 
sand automobiles are registered. 

Notwithstanding the one hundred and sixty thousand 
automobiles, the death rate is decreasing. ; 


Automobiles for 
the Poor 
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“Catsup 
Perfection” 


Pick sound, red-ripe tomatoes, grown under 
special supervision, in localities where soil and 
climatic conditions combine to produce the most 
luscious, perfect fruit— 

Cook such tomatoes the same day picked from 
the vines, by a 

‘‘Home-made"’ recipe—absolutely free of all 
chemical preservatives or artificial coloring (good 
materials don't need them), in a 

Clean, sanitary, ‘‘ Kitchen-factory'’ by methods 
perfected through the experience of a lifetime. 
Season with the necessary ingredients, including 
seven specially imported and ground spices, that 
givea 

Mild, sweet flavour, teeming with an aromatic, 
spicy zest which makes the lips smack and cry for 
more— 

_ A blending of the tomato with the spicy season- 
ing that is distinctly ‘‘Snider Flavour,’’ and you 
have ‘‘ Catsup Perfection."’ 

That is the story of 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


That is why Snider Catsup doesn't turn dark in 
neck of bottle, but keeps perfectly through its own 
perfection. 


That is why Snider Catsup required no change 
—it already complied with all Pure Food Laws of 
the world. 


That is why first-class grocers send Snider 
Catsup to particular customers. 


That is why you will notice Snider Catsup on 
the table of most fine hotels the world over. 


That is why Snider Tomato Catsup is 


‘*Catsup Perfection ” 


Let a bottle from Grocer tell its own tale— 
Perfect Materials 
Perfect Methods 
Perfect Product 





Snider Chili Sauce—Snider Oyster Cocktail Sauce 
and Snider Salad Dressing complete a quartet. The 
world’s most appetizing relishes—all made the Snider 
way. : 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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HOW a dash of color in the band 
4 of your soft hat this Fall. The 

New Styles in “Wick” Fancy Hat 
Bands are ready at your Clothier’s or 
Haberdasher’s. One of the latest things 
is the “Disappearing Stripes,” in 25 
different color combinations. Or you 


can name the colors of your school or 
college—your class, club or society. 


t e e 
000 Combinations 
25 Cents and 50 Cents 

““Wick”’ bands go on over the regular 
hat band—fasten with the famous “little 
hooks.’’ Wick of Philadelphia is the 
Hat Band Authority of the world—sup- 
plies the big colleges and best dressed 
men everywhere. The Wick Band is 
the correct thing-and adds a touch of 
individuality. Look for the Wick Label 
on every band, Write to 


Wick, Philadelphia 
enclose 25 or 50 cents and name your 
preferred colors. He'll send you the 
latest pattern. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
726 Market St., Phila. 





rhe Very Chair You Need 
After Working All Day 
not a Morris Chair 





Try this New Chair for 
30 days in your own Home 


In a Slumber Chair the seat as well as back takes a 
reclining position. Back and seat are one continuous piece. 
Adjust it to any position you want and your weight is 
evenly distributed. You rest. No slipping forward or down 
into the chair—as in a Morris chair—no throwing your 
whole weight on the base of your spine. Every muscle, 
every nerve relax. 

rhis is the chair you want for your very own, once you 
know how comfortable it is. 


152 STYLES, 5 YEARS GUARANTEE 


lry it thirty days in your own home—then if you think you 
can get along without it we’ll refund your money. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will—same price—same terms. 


Write for catalog, select the style you like best and try it 
out 3 
THE ©. F. STREIT MPG CO., 1044 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 


TABLE-DESK 


For Den, Library. Liv- 
ing Room or Office. 
Excellent sanitary style, madeof Selected 
Oak with quarter-sawed top, 27 in. wide, 
44 in. long; finished dark golden, rubbed 








Order from y 

will get it; otherwise order direct from 
us, giving dealer’s name. Do not accept 
& substitute; mo other desk is just as 


We also make 
Sehool, Chureh and Opera 








Seats, Lodge and Bank Furniture good. 

0 —Mission Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, Couches 
pret by No. 410 Settece, ote. m4 poe % =) 
Number Only No. 2107, Desks, ree Ties. — Cases, etc. Most 
BK. HM. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

placentae aa 
cc 
“COOPEROSITIES” 


Berkshire Hills Real Estate 
HE towns and cities of the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills are 1200 feet above 
the sea. “‘ Overbrook,”” big new coun- 
try seat in Stockbridge, Mass., and 
other places from {$60,000 down to 
$5,000. Nice farm 180 acres near Stock- 
bridge for $8,500, 
Send for booklet ‘* Cooperosities,'’ it's Wustrated 


Geo H. Cooper Dept. A. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Establish a Permanent Agency in Your Locality 


for the most attractive and comfortable men’s and women’s shoe 
ever offered the public. — KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO., 3 8 South Street, Boston. 
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"Tue operations of the late Edward H. Harriman were 

so stupendous, his character was so full of contra- 
dictions, the good that he did was so mixed with evil, 
that time alone will enable us to form a judgment upon 
this strange, quiet man. 

At his death, Harriman was said 
to control or at least influence rail- 
roads with a capital valued at three 
billions of dollars. So supreme 
was his powe. that during his last illness stocks fluctu- 
ated with nis pulse and temperature. One might have 
thought from looking at newspaper headlines that this 
great country depended upon the life and health of one 
financier. 

As astock manipulator, Harriman may go down in 
history as the last great figure in a passing era of indus- 
trial piracy. His audacity in the use of other people’s 
money, his political and financial unscrupulousness, his 
flagrant disregard of the rights of the people stand out 
even now in the hour of his passing. 

Yet Harriman was not all pirate. He was a construct- 
ive genius, a man who had faith in America, if not in 
Americans, a great railroad doctor who could make a 
broken down chain of weak lines into a vigorous and 
life-giving system. Although unscrupulous, Harriman 
built and did not wreck. He has left the country 
materially richer, even though he did not contribute to 
our spiritual wealth. 

Harriman has been called our Napoleon of Railroads. 
His small physical frame, his indomitable energy, his 
realized and yet unrealized ambition were those of the 
great little Corsican. In the end Napoleon was a 
failure. Was Harriman also? 


The Napoleon 
of Railroads 


‘Te Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with 
9,301,001 policy-holders has discovered that it is 
losing enormous sums through the ravages of consump- 


tion. Every thirty-two minutes of the day and night, 
a Metropolitan policy-holder dies 

of consumption. Over two hun- 

gone dred thousand Americans die of 
ife-Saving the disease every year. Of all 


deaths between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five one half are from tuberculosis. The 
disease costs the country $330,000,000 annually. 

The Metropolitan is not a philanthropic organization, 
and it is interested in the cost of tuberculosis, not to 
the country but to itself. It has come to the conclusion 
that an ounce of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure and costs less. The company has 
therefore printed and issued 3,500,000 copies of a pam- 
phlet to go to the homes of its policy-holders. 
This pamphlet explains the principal facts about 
tuberculosis, and how it may be prevented and cured. 
The Metropolitan is also instructing its agents to explain 
to policy-holders the best methods of combating the 
disease and to report all cases to the officials. It is 
sending out physicians and nurses to urgent cases, and, 
as soon as the consent of the State of New York can 
be obtained, the company intends to establish a large 
sanitarium in which consumption can be gratuitously 
cured. 

The project of the Metropolitan is philanthropy on a 
large scale, and, best of all, it is philanthropy which 


pays. 


* 

IT Has not been our custom to enter here into the dis- 

cussion of recent books, but when a work adequately 
presents some vital phase of American life, it seems 
worthy of mention. Such a book is ‘‘ A Certain Rich 
Man,” by William Allen White, 
the editor of the Emporia Gazette. 
While the whole story is one of 
unusual interest, Mr. White’s most 
worthy achievement is the creation 
of a character, John Barclay, the villain as well as the 
hero of the story. 

Barclay is an ordinary, likeable boy of the Civil War 
period who grows up into a money-worshiping young 
man. In his progress toward wealth he stops at no 
form of refined robbery, and he sacrifices everybody to 
what he hypocritically calls the ‘“‘larger good.” By 
these methods he becomes one of the country’s trust 
magnates, and yet, throughout, the essentially human 
qualities of the man are retained, and the final repent- 
ance and redemption seem to come naturally and 
inevitably. 

**A Certain Rich Man” is a biography not only of a 
person, but also of acity. The great conflict between 
idealism and materialism is waged in the growing middle 
Western town just as it is in John Barclay’s soul. 


An Important 
American Novel 


Faery ‘in August, Bradstreet’s reported that prices 

were ‘steadily mounting. In September the same 
paper proves that ‘‘ prices, speak- 
ing of them collectively, still 
continue on an upward grade.” 
By its fruits we shall know “‘re- 
vision downwards.” 


Lo, the Ultimate 
Consumer 
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a Nutshe 


Lt mankind is divided into two parts; the one, peo- 
ple who are afraid of getting fat; the other, those 
who are afraid they won’t. Of these the seekers after 
slenderness are probably in the majority, since the cor- 
pulent man’s ample form is the 
better target for ridicule. Some- 
body has gone so far as to say 
that ‘‘ Nobody loves the fat man.” 
But if we are to credit an article 
in Good Health it is leanness, not obesity, we should 
strive to avoid, for fatness may be only a result of over- 
eating, while excessive slenderness is a disease. 

Modern investigation seems to show that chronic 
emaciation is produced by an intestinal disease which 
may have dangerous consequences. The writer of the 
article referred to, declares that meat is the poorest 
possible diet for a thin person, who should eat largely 
of fruit, nuts, cereals and all starch foods and should 
avoid acids. 

Perhaps after all Shakespeare’s Cesar was right when 
he insisted upon being surrounded by fat men. Maybe 
history would have been different if the lean and 
hungry Cassius had not been a sufferer from auto 
intoxication and defective nutrition. 


Beware of 
Leanness 


When these United States shall have run their course; 

when, in some distant age, the New Zealander will 
sit upon the ruins of the Statue of Liberty and survey 
the great departed Republic, one striking trait will 
illuminate and explain the whole 
tangled history of America. That 
trait is the American’s passion for 
education. 

It began at the beginning. The 
Puritans brought their schoolmasters with them. In 
1630, the General Court of Massachusetts agreed to ‘‘give 
Four Hundred Pounds towards a School or College.” 
The money was not forthcoming, but a few years later 
a dissenting clergyman named John Harvard bequeathed 
for a college half his estate, and his entire library of two 
hundred and sixty books. Other benefactions poured 
in: a number of sheep; a quantity of cotton cloth with 
an additional nine shillings; ‘‘a pewter flagon worth 
ten shillings; ” ‘‘a fine dish;” ‘‘a sugar-spoon;” ‘‘a sil- 
ver tipt jug;” and from other philanthropists, ‘‘one 
great salt, and one small trencher salt.” Thus Harvard 
College was built—and other colleges. 

To-day John D. Rockefeller gives a new ten millions 
of dollars to education, making his total of gifts no less 
than one hundred and twelve millions. It is a wise 
benefaction, nobly bestowed, and the dollars will bless 
boys and girls and children still unborn. The interest 
on this sum for a single hour is greater than many of 
the early gifts to education. Yet the spirit is the same, 
of the oil king and of the man who gave the ‘‘ pewter 
flagon, worth ten shillings.” 


Philanthropy 
Old and New 


[§ THE matter of canals we have always been at sea. 

We have 26,400 miles of navigable rivers, but they 
are unrelated and do not speak as they pass by. We 
have built 4,500 miles of canals, but more than one 
half, costing over eighty million 
dollars, have been abandoned. 
While our railroad and ocean and 
lake traffic have been developing 
enormously, our shallow-water 
traffic has been decreasing. In 1855 the Erie Canal car- 
tied two hundred per cent. as much traffic as did the rail- 
roads of the State; in 1872, it carried less than thirty- 
three per cent.; in 1908, less than three per cent. 
Germany, France, England and Holland have developed 
their waterways but we with our hundreds of millions 
of tons of coal and iron ore and grain and building 
materials to carry have been neglecting our wonderful 
opportunities. 

We are about to reform. A Congressional commit- 
tee, composed of strong men_and specialists, is now in 
Europe studying the question. This commission will 
investigate the traffic of the Elbe, Danube, Moldau, 
Rhine and Thames; it will look at the natural and arti- 
ficial waterways of France, Belgium and Holland; at 
the Manchester Ship Canal, and the great harbors of 
London, Liverpool, Antwerp and Hamburg. It will 
study the relations between rail and water ways and 
all the technical and engineering problems involved in 
transportation by water. 

The appointment of this commission marks, we hope, 
the beginning of a new era in our transportation problem. 
If we build up our waterways, not here and there by 
a system of log rolling, but universally and systemati- 
cally, we shall be able to carry on the big business of 
the American people more economically and more 
efficiently. A good American inland water system 
would mean cheaper railroad rates and cheaper prices 
generally, for the river and canal can not be monopo- 
lized. We have railroad ‘‘ Kings” but if we build our 
own internal waterways, we shall never have ‘‘ Canal” 
Magnates. 


Future 
Waterways 


SEE PAGE 695 
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The eamest_ men who are fighting in the British Par- 
liament for just taxation for rich and poor have 
been greatly aided by the opposition of the English 
dukes. That rich but honest class have screamed most 
shrilly at the prospect of having to 
pay a heavy death duty on inherit- 
ances of a million dollars and over, 
and a peer who owns a million 
acres in the tight little island of 
Britain complains of the rapacity 
of the poor, who wish to tax this unused and monopo- 
lized land. Finally Lord Rosebery, once Liberal 
Premier of England, comes to the aid of the dukes. 

Lord Rosebery in a brilliant speech denounced all 
taxation of the rich as socialism, which is, to use his 
eloquent words, ‘‘ the end of all, the negation of faith, 
of familv, of property, of the monarchy and empire.” 
He shows that if a man without relatives dies possessed 
of $3,750,000 and leaves it to a friend, and that friend 
dies without relatives and leaves the estate to another 
friend, the third friend will receive a bare $2,500,000, 
which, says Rosebery, is ‘‘not taxation, but sequestra- 
tion.” He further accuses the Government of ingrati- 
tude in its collection of inheritance taxes, for, says 
he, instead of consecrating the memories of its dead 
South African heroes, the State waited on their corpses 
‘like a vulture” to see if they had left any effects 
behind them. 

Before Lord Rosebery reproached the British vulture 
he should have made sure who that interesting political 
fowl was. It has now been proved that the man by 
whom the death duties during the South African War 
were established was none other than Lord Rosebery 
himself. 

The noble lord has not helped the dukes, and the 
dukes have not helped themselves, and the budget goes 
on irresistibly. When the bill is reported to the House 
of Lords, it may be thrown out. If this happens, that 
august body may quietly drop out of the British Con- 
stitution. An English peer may be one of the noblest 
works of God, but he is more ornamental at an after- 
noon tea than in the solemn councils of the nation. 


=> = 


Lord Rosebery 
and the British 
Vulture 


oor old China is having a terrific time suppressing 
the use of opium. The habit has become so deeply 
rooted among all classes of Chinese that the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to abate the vice are bringing small results. 

The first enthusiasm for opium 
reform having worn off, there is a 
tendency in some quarters to be- 
come indifferent to the Govern- 
ment decree. There has been only 
a slight reduction in the opium crop, and many smokers 
have taken to opium and morphine eating, a habit that 
is said to be even more serious in its consequences. 

The North China News of Shanghai, however, 
praises the Government’s crusade as sincere and zealous, 
and regards it as one of the most hopeful signs of the 
awakening of the Yellow Race. Sir Alexander Hosie 
in an official British report also takes an optimistic view 
of the agitation. 

One great drawback, says the London Chronicle is 
that the cooperation of the Anglo-Indian Government 
has not been thorough. The Chronicle calls upon the 
United States Government, which initiated the Inter- 
national Opium Conference last year, to take up the 
matter again and to come to the rescue of the Chinese 
Empire. 


China’s Opium 
Troubles 
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"Tue International Peace Conference in its recent 
meeting at Stockholm debated the question of a 
political union of the civilized world. It was proposed 
that a permanent legislative body composed of repre- 
sentatives from all the nations meet 
A Federation of pag laws pany when re 
ed by the several nations, wou 
the World become binding on all. Such a 
body would be somewhat similar 
to the temporary Hague conferences, and in an admin- 
istrative way to the International Postal Union, which 
includes all the important countries of the world. 

How soon such an international legislature will be 
created can not be predicted, but, sooner or later, it is 
inevitable. Even men who believe in war are begin- 
ning to see that there are many subjects upon which 
the. various nations can agree. The peace advocates— 
the men who are fighting for peace—find in such feder- 
ation the next step in the resistless advance of man 
from a bloody age of tooth and claw to an era of peace 
on earth and good will to all men. 


Exico is on the verge of a crisis, possibly of a revo- 

lution, because two men wish to become Vice- 
President. In the United States we are more likely to 
have men running away from that office. In Mexico, 
it is different and the reason is as 
follows: 

The President and Vice-President 
are elected for a term of six years. 
General Porfirio Diaz, the despot 
of Mexico, is now serving his seventh term, which will 
end on November 30, 1910. There is no doubt of his 
reelection, if he decides to run, for in Mexico it is not 
safe to vote against Diaz. But Diaz is seventy-nine- 
years old to-day and will be eighty-six if he survives a 
new term. The man who is elected Vice-President 
next year will in human probability succeed to the 
Presidency through the death of Diaz. 

There are two candidates; the present Vice-President, 
Ramon Corral, who is the administration’s choice, and 
General Bernardo Reyes, the greatest soldier in Mexico 
after Diaz. Reyes is a brave man, or he would not 
dare run for President against the wishes of Diaz. He 
is called a revolutionist because he is appealing. to the 
masses. He does not believe in peonage nor in the 
oppression of the people. The friends of law and 
order, principally the foreign investors and foreign bond 
holders, are in favor of Diaz and Diaz’s man. 

There are ugly rumors about Diaz and Mexico, 
rumors which will not down. It is claimed that the 
so-called Republic is really a brutal despotism founded 
on the robbery of a wretched and. ignorant population, 
and in Yucatan and other Southern districts on chattel 
slavery. They do not call it slavery there, but enforced 
labor for debt. The: truth, however, remains that 
thousands of men are bought and sold, lashed and 
tortured and even killed. 

General Porfirio Diaz and his coadjutors have done 
much for Mexico’s peace and prosperity, but the 
question remains: What have they done for Mexico’s 
abject laborers and slaves? It is time for the world to 
know. 


The Crisis 
in Merico 


For hundreds of years the barefooted and empty- 
stomached poor of Guanajirato, Mexico, have been 
living in houses of gold. They were not Fifth Avenue 
mansions copied from Florence and Sienna, but just 
plain windowless huts made out of 
adobe or the mud of the Guana- 
jirato gold district. A hundred of 
these huts had to be torn down to 
permit the construction of a railroad, and some man 
got the idea of analyzing the débris. The houses have 
now yielded fifty thousand dollars in gold to the 
possessors, and many a poor Guanajiratan who last year 
did not know where his next cigarette was coming 
from now revels in the prospect of sombreros and 
pulque and hot tamales for-life. , 
New houses are being put up, but they are not 
mansions of gold. The latest building material in 
Guanajirato is plain, unsterilized common or garden mud. 


Houses of Gold 


"Tue bull-fight of Spain is doomed. It is not proposed 

to abolish it by law because such an enactment 
might cause a revolution, but restrictions are being im- 
posed, and a new law forbids introducing into the ring 
for the second time a bull which 
has once killed or injured a mata- 
dor. Bull-fighting has come to be 
a dangerous trade, and since it is 
manifestly impossible to prescribe 
rules of etiquette for a bull while he is being slaughtered, 
it, is evident that the “noble sport” has reached the 
beginning of the end. 

Anyway, if we are to believe a writer who describes 
the sport in a Paris magazine, bull-fighting isnot what 
it was in the good old days. The profession of sticking 
rapiers into wild bulls is sadly degenerating, the fine 
traditions of the past are vanishing. Formerly bull- 
fighters had a pride in their work; they were miracles 
of dexterity, they were ‘‘ Napoleons of tauromachy.” 
Now every village lad thinks he is a mute, inglorious 
toreador and the fatalities are becoming more nu- 
merous than on the Spanish railways. 

We suggest to our Spanish neighbors, if they must 
have their bull-fights, that the animal have. his front 
legs tied together and his horns covered with plush, 
while the matador be armed with a gatling gun and a 
fuse of nitro-glycerine. With proper precaution bull- 
fighting may be made a safe and pleasant diversion for 
young and old. 


The Effete 
Toreador 
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Exploded 
Theory— 


There was once a “ theory’’ that 
coffee was a cause of dyspepsia, 
palpitation, etc., but it has ceased 

*’: being a theory and is now an 
established fact. 


POSTUM 


has proved the fact. 





‘««There’s a Reason’”’ 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ltd, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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y 
of the Worn-Out 
Office Stool 


Old — Worn + out — Thrown - out. 
Likewise the man whom IT wore out. 


Here you see it—the silent rs of day in 
and day out routine, worry and grind—of 
the job that became a rut. 

Be the master of your calling—don’t let it 
master you. No matter how old you are, 
where you live, what you do or how little 

ou earn, the International Correspondence 

of Scranton have a way by which 
sada get out of the rut; earn more; win 
motion and Independence. 

This is not fancy; it is fact, supported by thou- 
sands of letters received from once poor F 
men who have made their mark through /. C. S. 
help. Onan average, 300 students every month 
report advancement. During August the num- 
ber was 387. ‘o learn how you can achieve 
similar success, mark the coupon attached. 


No Books to Buy 


An I. C. S. training means there are no 
books to buy—no leaving home or giving 
up work. The I. C. S. goes to you in 
your spare time, and fits its way to meet 
your particular case. No charge or obliga- 
tion is incurred in marking the coupon. 


Mark it NOW. 






‘ Box al Go jeapogtense. — 


Please explain, without further obligation on m 
rt, how_I can qualify for the position before whic 
Thave marked x. 
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Plays Better than a Paderewski 


Soul Thoughts of composers have been 
sought by every great performer on the 
piano and found by many, but they were 
searched for in vain by the makers of 
player pianos until the invention of the 


SOLO-APOLLO 


It brings out the melody in strong relief with- 
out subordinating the accompaniment, and accents 
perfectly, no matter if the whole keyboard ap- 
parently is used as an accompaniment, and the 
accented notes or chords always come in their 
proper place with rare infallibility, revealing the 
true Soul Thought and the mood of the composer. 

The SOLO-APOLLO accents exactly as the 
human hand accents— minus the human failings 
and mistakes. 











Phe SOLO-APOLLO had a decided advantage over 
ill other players in being the first and 
Player — built only in the famous 
wn for its brilliancy and richmess of tome and for 
rior workmanship and finish. 
By means of its Accenting features, Self-acting 


Motor, Adjusting and Transposing Device, Automatic 
Re-winding of Music-roll, and particularly because it 
trikes down on the ivory key in front just as the finger 

e operator strikes the key, retaining that distinctly 

n touch—by means of these things, it has already 
listanced all competitors. The four latter superior 
fvatures are also found in the regular Piano. 


Our little book about the SOLO-APOLLO makes interesting 
reading, and it would be a pleasure to mail it without cost to your 
address, Use a postal card if more convenient. - 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
434 Steinway Building, Chicage 














OU’RE going to miss a lot 
this winter unless you come 
to San Antonio the Beautiful. 


Where else will you find new amillion- 
dollar Hotels, Polo, Golf, Tennis, Riding to 
Hounds, Country Club, Hunting and Fishing, 
mineral wells, natural hot baths, the second largest 
military post in America, dances, receptions and 
the gayest of refined society—a short run to the 
Gulf Coast and, surf bathing—sea food of every 
variety fresh dai and all in the midst of the 
glamour “ofthe in ‘ypt “old Spain — plazas, 

€'a VZZ parks, the picturesque 
Wi Mexican Quarter—the 
historic Alamo and the 


=ancient Missions of the 
Spanish Friars—185 
mites of boulevard and 









Come 

. g the ma- 

” chine** like hundreds 
3 of -others.. 

age Write at once for 
2. the finest tourist book 

& published — 

Z/,. “San Antonio | 
~~ The Beautiful 

=~ (Edition de Luxe) — FREE 


John B. Carrington 





1Chamber of Commerce 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
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JF Nature has not given you an engaging smile, the 
Shop Girls’ University will. 

The shopkeepers of Paris are becoming discouraged 
by the falling off in the national stock of amiability. 
Formerly a French shopgirl smiled 
on you as though she had been 
working all these years just in the 
hope of your coming to the shop. 
Now her smile has come off, and 
she does not seem to care whether you buy an opera 
cloak or a paper of pins or merely ask her the time of 
day. Upon the smile of the Paris shopgirl depends the 
future of the French nation. Therefore the enterprising 
shopkeepers are about to open a school in which the 
shopgirls shall learn to do by rule what they once did 
by instinct. 

The principal course in the Shop Girls’ University will 
be in smiling. It seems easy to smile, but try it ten 
hours a day for six days in the week. Try it with an 
empty stomach and a tired brain. Try it when the 
professional shopper keeps you showing your wares for 
an hour and then 'sidles off from the counter without 
spending a sou or saying thank you. The graduate of 
the new school is going to smile as naturally as the 
waves break on the shore. She is going to have the 
patience of an angel and the manners of a feminine 
Beau Brummel. She is going to be an adept at practi- 
cal psychology and at mercantile mesmerism, and she 
will be able to wheedle the purchaser into ruinous 
expenditures while leaving her under the impression 
that the impulse to buy comes from within. The new 
Paris shopgirl will be as wise as the serpent, as patient 
as the spider and as gentle as the cooing dove. 


The Shop Girls’ 
University 


OME one with a passion for genuine antique scandals 
has been poking into the private lives of classical 
English writers and finds among them a distressing pro- 
portion of celibates and of unhappily mated persons. 
For the benefit of book-loving gos- 
sips he has prepared a list of the 
foremost British authors witha short 
description of their domestic re- 
lations. The list is so full of 
matrimonial wrecks that the compiler is forced to 
wonder whether cheesemongers, stock-brokers and 
the rest of us have as poor a chance at domestic happi- 
ness as poets and playwrights. 

No fewer than twenty-five out of sixty-eight well- 
known authors never were married at all. A number 
including Milton, Bunyan, Southey and Hazlitt made 
several matrimonial ventures. Of the rest Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Addison, Coleridge, Carlyle, Ruskin and Dick- 
ens are the most notable of a long list of those who 
were unhappily married. 

Why should the production of literature be apparently 
so incompatible with a happy domestic life? Are liter- 
ary men less capable than lawyers and plumbers of 
choosing congenial mates? The truth seems to be that 
the writer husband is at home so much of the time that 
he becomes as familiar an object there as the old cane- 
bottomed chair. Two persons who can survive twenty- 
four hours of each other’s society per day without jars 
are happily married indeed. 

“| have only one thing to ask you,” said the wise 
young bride-to-be to the prospective husband, “and 
that is that you will promise not to be in to lunch.” 


Unhappy Literary 
Homes 


_2 => 


FrencuMaN has invented a machine called an anti- 

spire by the use of which bread may be made 
without flour—or at least what ordinarily goes under 
that name. The process is that of ‘‘ direct panifica- 
tion.” The wheat, after soaking in 
tepid water, is put into a machine 
which completely pulverizes_ it, 
husk and all. It is mixed with 
yeast and salt and comes out in the form of dough 
ready for the oven. The result is said to be a very 
palatable bread with the healthful qualities supposed to 
lie in whole wheat bread, and with a considerable gain 
in economy. 

This machine is designed for household use. If it 
ever becomes practicable, the housewife will have her 
wheat brought in from the barn or delivered at the 
door together with the other groceries. The sound of 
the ‘‘antispire” will be as familiar in the home as that 
of the coffee mill, and expert panification will be re- 
garded as an asset for prospective brides. 

At last reports the millers of the country had not 
awakened to the impending danger. 


Flourless Bread 


"The Republicans of New Haven are having a hard 
time finding a suitable candidate for mayor and the 
difficulty all lies with the women. Some time ago the 
party leaders are said to have offered the position to 
ex-Governor Woodruff. 

“I should like to run,” replied 
the ex-governor, wistfully, ‘‘ but 
my wife won’t let me.” 

One Eli Whitney was next 
approached, but after a hasty trip home he also declined 
with thanks. 

Finally the honor was offered to Judge Mathewson 
and his decision was favorable. That night, however, 
much to the politicians’ dismay, the Superior Court 
presided over by Mrs. Mathewson reversed the judge’s 
decision. When last seen, the party was still without a 
candidate, but was making a vigorous search among 
middle-aged bachelors. 


The Unwilling 
Wives 


THe State of Washington, which has made progress 

along so many reform lines, has taken another step 
forward by promoting a woman to the important office 
of Assistant Commissioner of Labor. This office, 
created by the legislature of 1909, 
has been filled by the appointment 
of Mrs. Blanche H. Mason, who 
for several years was factory in- 
spector in Michigan. Mrs. Mason’s 
new duties, for which it is claimed she is preeminently 
fitted, will embrace the inspection of mercantile and 
factory establishments and the collection of statistical 
information on wages and health. 

Upon the work of the labor commissioners of the 
States depend the health and happiness of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of working women and children. 
The appointment of women to these positions seems 
therefore to be in harmony with the highest interest of 
this important service. 


A Woman Labor 
Commissioner 


WE are hearing a great deal about Americans not 

owning the houses they live in, and there is much 
truth in the claim.* The modern man is anxious to own 
property, but he does not care as much as his father 
or grandfather did whether that 
property is the actual house wherein 
he has his being. In fact, many 
people intentionally rent instead of 
owning their houses, so that they 
may find it easier to move. 

Yet the old home-seeking instinct is not dead, as 
was shown by a recent meeting in Philadelphia of the 
United States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations. There are 5,600 such associations at pres- 
ent in the United States, with almost two million 
members and eight hundred million dollars in assets. 
The membership, moreover, is constantly increasing. 

In his welcoming address to the convention Mayor 
Reyburn spoke of the good accomplished by these 
organizations in enabling the people to own _ their 
homes and in developing habits of thrift. 


Two Million 
Home-Seckers 


Fastwaro the course of the emancipation of woman 

takes its way. America was the first land to accord 
to woman a dignified position coequal with man, to 
open the universities and schools and professions to 
her, to accord her equal legal rights, 
and even in certain States to 
accord her the full right of the 
suffrage. From America the eman- 
cipation of women spread to 
Western Europe, then to Eastern Europe and finally to 
the far East of Asia. 

Writing in the Chicago Interior, the East Indian 
Saint Nihal Singh speaks of the great advancement of 
the Asian woman. The Oriental man and the Oriental 
woman are looking at each other with new eyes and 
the shackles of feminine slavery are falling off. In 
Japan the progress is very rapid; in Hindustan hardly 
less so. In India the old tribal family life is breaking 
down, and the newly married girl wants to live with 
her own husband, untrameled by her mother, grand- 
mother and great-grandmother-in-law. The education 
of Indian women is being agitated, and schools for 
girls are being established in all parts of Hindustan. 
Women are beginning to ask for professional training, 
and the Hindu widow, who, because of her patience, 
acute perception and faithfulness, has been called ‘‘ the 
most valuable asset India possesses to-day,” has de- 
termined to be more than a widow and to become a self- 
supporting woman, leading a free, economic life. 

The door has been opened for the Asiatic woman. 


The Asiatic 
Woman 


SEE PAGE 695 
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If she shows the greatness of so many historic repre- 
sentatives of her sex and continent, the new movement 
will mean an incalculable uplift to future hundreds of 
millions of our fellow humans. 
Wrat are the physical proportions of the perfect 
woman ? 
A London theatrical newspaper contains an advertise - 
ment offering five hundred pounds sterling to ‘‘a really 
classical beauty. She must possess 





“A Perfect a really perfect face and figure; 
dy” minimum height, five feet seven 
Lady inches.” 


Most of us believe that there are 
many types of beautiful women, but the English adver- 
tiser is more exacting. He is willing, he says, to pay 
even a thousand pounds if he can engage a perfect 
woman with the specifications he demands. These 
specifications, which are as exact as the plan and eleva- 
tion of a tenement house, show what a physically per- 
fect woman is to the English vaudeville proprietor. 

This perfect woman must be just five inches below 
six feet. There must be seventeen inches from shoulder 
to elbow, and ten inches from elbow to waist. The 
upper arm must be twelve inches around, bust 38 
inches, waist 30 inches, hips 42 inches, forearm 9} 
inches, wrist 6 inches, ankle 84 inches, instep 9} 
inches, length of the foot 9 inches. 

Many women have applied for this £500 job as 
a perfect lady, but none, so far, has been accepted. 
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THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE MINT is Professor A. Piatt 
Andrew, a Princeton and Harvard man. He is only 
thirty-six years old, but he is said to know more about 
money and finance than most people twice his age. 

THE CONVICTION OF Potice INspecToR McCann for 
grafting on vice has given Chicago a sensation that she 
has not enjoyed for several years. It is generally 
regarded as the first battle in State’s Attorney Way- 
man’s war upon official corruption. 

THE NEW Commanper-IN-CuieF of the Grand Army of 
the Republic is Samuel R. Van Sant. He is a native of 
Illinois and served in the Ninth Illinois Cavalry. His 
later life has been spent in Minnesota, of which State 
he was Governor from 1901 to 1905. 

AMONG THOSE WHO ‘‘ALSO FLEW” at the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration was Glenn Hammond Curtiss. 
Weather conditions prevented Mr. Curtiss from making 
his official flight and engagements elsewhere made it 
impossible for him to wait for favorable winds. 

A FRENCH PHYSIOLOGIST, PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET, 
has invented an apparatus for purifying the air in rooms. 
It is an electric ventilator which drives the air through 
a spray of glycerine and robs it of its germs. The new 
contrivance is expected to be an excellent substitute for 
the open window. 


A NEW PRESIDENT WAS INSTALLED AT HarvarD on 
October sixth, in the presence of some of the most 
distinguished educators of America and Europe. _In his 
inauguration speech Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
promised to devote himself to remedying some of the 
evils of undergraduate life. 

Frances Squire Potter has resigned a professorship 
in the University of Minnesota to take an active part in 
the equal suffrage movement. Mrs. Potter is an effect- 
ive speaker and writer and her principal work will be 
in the National Woman’s Suffrage Association and the 
College Equal Suffrage League. 

IN ANNOUNCING a decision by the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, Judge Furman recently dealt a hard blow to 
legal quibbling. He annunciated the principle that law 
cases should be decided on their merits and not upon 
technicalities. No verdict, he says, should be set 
aside because of a harmless error. 


Miss Mary Harriman, daughter of the late financier, 
is to have charge of the great 14,000 acre estate, Arden, 
and of all the work and improvement that is going on 
there. The activities include truck farming and an 
immense dairy, and there is a great deal of roadmaking 
and landscape gardening to be done. 


THe INTERNATIONAL BALLooN RAcE was won by 
Edgar W. Mix of Columbus, Ohio. Mix was the only 
American entered in the contest and his victory brings 
next year’s races to America. He flew from Zurich 695 
miles in 38 hours and landed in Poland where he was 
promptly arrested by the Russian police. 


a Nutshell 


lr THE Position of master of America’s railroads can 
be transmitted, it will be held in future by Robert 
Scott Lovett. ‘‘ Judge” Lovett was Harriman’s legal 
adviser and upon his capable shoulders falls the man- 
agement of the Harriman railroad interests. Those who 
know him say that he is equal to the task. 





Few PERSONS in recent years have been more widely 
or more sincerely mourned than John A. Johnson. 
There seems to have been something in the character of 
Minnesota’s Governor that strongly suggested Abraham 
Lincoln. His early life of bitter poverty, his simple, 
rugged honesty and his lovable nature, all justify the 
comparison. 

Generat Freperick Ds Grant recently acted as grand 
marshal to the greatest temperance parade Chicago 
ever saw. It is estimated that twenty-five thousand 
people took part in the procession which occupied 
Chicago’s business district for an entire afternoon. It 
was a tremendous outpouring of the enemies of the 
liquor traffic. 


Cuares R. Crane, the newly appointed minister to 
Peking, has been summoned to Washington and has 
been compelled to delay his departure for China. The 
reason given was further information and instruction. 
The appointment of Mr. Crane is regarded as an excel- 
lent one, and it is hoped that nothing will prevent his 
taking this important post. 

Fred CLARKE AND HUGHEY JENNINGS are names to con- 
jure with in baseball circles. As managers of the Pitts- 
burg and Detroit teams, respectively, pennant winners 
of the National and American Leagues, they occupy 
conspicuous places in the baseball fan’s Hall of Fame. 
The statues of Frank Chance and John J. McGraw have 
been considerably damaged. 

Tue Uniteo States Circuit Court. oF ApPeats has 
upheld the conviction of John R. Walsh, the well- 
known Chicago banker, for misapplication of funds. 
Nothing now stands between the banker and a prison 
sentence except a possible reversal by the Supreme 
Court. Walsh has been one of the ‘‘ dizziest” finan- 
ciers of the Western metropolis. 


IN THE EFFORT TO PREVENT A CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS in 
England, King Edward has intervened in the budget 
situation with the hope of bringing about a compromise 
between the House of Commons and the Lords. It is 
very unusual for the king to take part in domestic 
politics, and it seems doubtful whether even the royal 
influence can force the Commons to retreat. 

A METHODIST EVANGELIST, Rev. A. W. MARSHALL, 
recently issued a challenge from his pulpit in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, to all drinking men to meet him 
in ten athletic contests which would test strength, 
agility and endurance. Dr. Marshall is a very muscular 
minister of the Gospel, and as yet none of German- 
town’s alcoholic champions have accepted the challenge. 

AN UNWILLING, but apparently a very competent wit- 
ness in the North Pole controversy is Harry Whitney, 
the millionaire sportsman who spends a lot of spare 
time in the Arctic regions. Whitney was at Etah when 
Dr. Cook arrived there with the news of the big dis- 
covery, and he took charge of Cook’s things. As to 
the Pole itself, Whitney refuses to commit himself ex- 
cept to deny that he, himself, discovered it. 

THE MOVEMENT HEADED BY Watter S. Dickey to 
revive steam traffic upon the Missouri River is making 
marked progress. The business men of Kansas City 
have subscribed liberally to a boat-line company which 
will operate fast modern ships upon the river. Kansas 
City, which has enjoyed a most amazing growth, will 
not be satisfied until she has supplemented her railroad 
facilities with cheap, rapid river transportation. 


ONE OF THE BROADEST GRINS IN Minnesota is that worn 
by James A. Tawney. Congressman Tawney was the 
only member of the Minnesota delegation to vote for 
the tariff bill and he wasn’t any the more popular for 
the distinction. President Taft’s Winona speech was 
a vindication of Tawney and a great smile compeller. 
There are Minnesotans, however, who declare that 
Tawney’s smile is not of the hard and fast variety. 

Artuur E. Stitwett, president of the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway, which is being pushed 
through rapidly to Topolobampo on the west coast of 
Mexico, is one of the most vigorous of our railroad 
men. After several disastrous experiences with promi- 
nent financiers, Mr. Stilwell decided to build his road 
without the help of Wall Street. By the aid of Eng- 
lish capital he succeeded, and his railroad which will be 
completed within two years’ time will constitute, in 
connection with the Hawley system, the first ocean to 
ocean route. 
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“Soomnadke 


‘«<dmperial” Overcoat 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


EALLY, four coats in one. It is an Overcoat, 
Raincoat, Auto Coat, and an Evening Coat. Pre- 
eminently the coat for service—for style—for every day 


and all day use. 

You'll find the frue college styles in “SAMPECK 
CLOTHES.” They are cut and draped with that 
consummate poise and emphatic good form, which dis- 
tinguish every “‘SAMPECK " garment, not fantastic 
exaggerations spurned by well-bred men. 


Send for the “ COLLEGE ALMANAC ” “F,” a fascina- 
ting book of College Styles and College Sports. /t’s free. 


SAMUEL W. PECK&CO. 
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I MAKE and SELL 


THE ONLY GUARANTEED COLLARS 
in the United States, which means— 


Your money back if my collars shrink, crack, 
lose shape, or prove unsatisfactory. 


Eight Collars like this for $1, or two for 25c. 





This Collar, with { inch space, top and bottom, 

is known as style “A117” 

Send for my Free Style Book which shows 
latest styles in collars, cuffs, and men’s fur- 
nishings, which I sell direct to the consumer, 
eliminating middleman’s profits. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 


Offices, 2d floor, State Bark Building, Troy, N. Y. 
‘The Home of Good Collars.’’ 
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To Mothers 
Everywhere 


The task of keeping a child suitably 
clothed is serious or pleasant, according 
to the way you go about it. 

Perhaps you know how disappointing 
it is to spend labor and money on a child’s 
dress, only to have the effect anything but 
what you anticipated. 

Why not let experts clothe your chil- 
dren? We are specialists in children’s 
attire and furnish everything for their 
complete outfitting in styles most becom- 


ing, appropriate and serviceable. 

Write for our illustrated Catalogue of 
Children’s Fall Fashions and avail your- 
self of our Long Distance Shopping Ser- 
vice. An experienced woman house 
shopper will select every article you order 


and should anything not prove entirely 
satisfactory, return it, and we will 
promptly exchange it, or refund your 
money 

Once you experience the satisfaction of -. 
purchasing all your children’s apparel 
from us, you will know why we have so 
many out-of-town customers. 

When writing for catalogue (mailed 
free) please 

Address Dept. 27, 


60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK | 














You Can Dress Well- 
o% 
ny 


On 912° AWeek. 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
er honest here. Wi 
perfect Ot. "Send for our samples and’ book’ of latest New 
York fashions free. 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc.) 
“DEPARTMENT 8” 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. 


289 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pi., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 188. 


 ~ ON CREDIT BY MAIL 
“gcack VULCAN’ STYLO PENS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ‘stylo pens at 










& when traveling. 






Cee : 

By mail, "ata? ay 6 fo 

postpaid upon tap 

receipt of price. otc laa Agents 
0, 

J. J, ULLRICH £00, "<a eames 


Manufacturers, 
Thames Bidg.. 135 Greenwich St., New York 


CAN MAKE $25 WEEKLY, EASILY 
LADY AGENTS pe ARs 2+ DRESS GOODS. Fall 
samples now ready. No capital or experience uired. Write to-day 
for particulars. Joseph T. Simon Co., Dept. K. B’way, N.Y. City. 
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a moderate price. Indispensable. 
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The Poor Boy Who Made Good 


"Te recent death of Governor John A. Johnson, of 

Minnesota, recalls to the American people a won- 
derful story of what clear grit can do fora poor American 
boy. Born in poverty, hemmed in on every hand by 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, without friends, 
or opportunity for education or advancement of any sort, 
with a drunken father in the almshouse, who had left 
to him and his sturdy Scandinavian mother the task of 
supporting the family of seven, John A. Johnson has 
added one more name to the glorious roll of American 
boys with ‘‘no chance” who have conquered adversity 
and risen to distinction. 

When young Johnson was fourteen, he got a position 
in a store at $2.50 a week. The weather was biting, 
the mercury being often far below zero in that Northern 
winter. Although the boy had only a thin summer 
alpaca coat, he absolutely refused to buy an over- 
coat, and turned every cent he earned over to his mother. 
His employer offered to sell him a coat on credit, but 
he could not be persuaded to run in debt; besides, he 
said, with great emphasis, that his underclothes were 
“awfully warm.” 

He got a chance, later, to make a little extra money by 
working evenings, inking the roller for a hand-printing 
press, pumping bellows in a blacksmith’s shop, and 
carrying mail to houses outside the postal delivery route. 
In this way he earned enough to buy a cheap coat. 

The boy’s great ambition was to make something, 
of himself, to stand for something, and he left no 
stone unturned to effect his object. He tried for 
months to get a place in the village drug-store, because 
he thought he could learn so much from the politicians 
who gathered there in the evening. Many times the 
proprietor told him he had no place for him, but 
when he found that the boy would not be turned 
down he gave him a position at a very small salary. 

How can you keep down a boy with such grit after 
he has once learned the alphabet? While thousands 
of boys and girls in Minnesota were complaining that 
they had ‘‘no chance” to get an education or a start 
in the world, this poor boy managed to find a way 
to get both, even while struggling to carry the 
burden which his drunken father had dropped on the 
shoulders of his mother and himself. Where other 
boys saw only mediocrity and humdrum lives, he saw 
the opportunity for great things. What did a boy 
with such grit care for obstacles! He felt he was ready 
for anything that should get in his way. A chance 
was all he wanted, and he did not wait for this to come 
to him—he made it. In spite of heavy handicaps, 
which would have crushed a less resolute soul, young 
Johnson climbed steadily upward until he was finally 
nominated for governor of his great State—Minnesota. 

And here his grit and manhood were put to a terrible 
test. His enemies tried to kill h'm politically by 
posting placards in every conceivable place throughout 
the State, abusing his foreign antecedents, and urging 
people to vote against John A. Johnson, because “‘ his 
father was a drunken loafer and his mother took in 
washing.” Transparencies of the same character were 
carried in parades in many parts of the State. A 
copy of the certificate of his father’s death in the 
poorhouse was also circulated far and wide in an effort 
to discredit his candidacy, but in spite of all these 
contemptible subterfuges of his enemies to defeat him 
he was elected governor by an overwhelming majority. 
More than that, he was twice reelected to the office by 
popular vote, tens of thousands of men of the opposite 
political party voting for him. 

In his days of poverty and stress in St. Peter, young 
Johnson never said to himself, ‘‘ There are no oppor- 
tunities in this little backwoods village. If 1 am ever 
to amount to anything, | must go to a great city 
where the opportunities are.” He resolved to.make 
good at home, right where he was born. 

‘“My ambition,” said Governor Johnson, after his 
first election to the governorship, ‘‘ was to make good 
in the town where | was born, make good for myself 
and the folks—and | did.” 


You Can Realize Your Heart's Desire 
‘THe mere habit of vigorously claiming as our own, as 
a vivid reality, that which we long for, yearn to 
attain, has a tremendous magnetic power. Persistent, 
unyielding faith that the thing we desire will come to 


us. will tend to bring it, will help us to realize it. 
There is a divinity in an honest desire. Our legiti- 


_ mate longings are evidences that there are realities to 


match‘them. Faith is not only the substance of things 


hoped for, it is the substance which indicates that there 
is a reality to correspond with them. 

We can not understand how the inventors, the dis- 
coverers, the achievers, can bear up under years of pov- 
erty, suffering, and the torture of being misunderstood 
and denounced by those dearest to them, but it is be- 
cause their faith opens up a beautiful vista and gives 
them a peep into the promised land of fulfilment. 

Faith is a great sustainer, because it sees ahead, be- 
yond the clouds and the fogs. It is constantly assuring 
its possessor that what he longs for, yearns for, strug- 
gles for, shall sometime be realized; that what he is 
seeking with all his heart is. seeking him, and that the 
desire, and the reality shall sometime come together. 

Live mentally the life you would like to live in real- 
ity, the life you desire, long for, and you will tend to 
draw it to yourself. The mental picture and the reality 
attract each other because they belong together—they 
are kin. 

If you are poor, vigorously send out the thought that 
itis right for you to have plenty, that abundance is 
your birthright, and you mean to have it. Hold per- 
sistently the suggestion of opulence, of prosperity, and 
you will draw it to you. We tend to realize that 
which dominates in the thought, and if we hold a pov- 
erty thought, if we think poverty, we shut the door to 
supply. 

If you are out of a position, do not get panicky and 
terror-stricken lest you may not find one, and come to 
want. Just believe that you are going to get a posi- 
tion, and a good one; that there is just the right place 
for you somewhere—the one that is fitting your capac- 
ity and preparation, and that you are going to get it. 
Keep doubt out of your mind, for it is a great handi- 
cap. It strangles more success possibilities than almost 
anything else. The victims of doubt, of self-deprecia- 
tion, of fear, are everywhere. Never for a moment 
allow yourself to doubt that what you are honestly, 
earnestly striving for with all your might will come to 
you. An attitude of confidence, assurance, expecta- 
tion of the reward of your earnest endeavor is the men- 
tal attitude that will help you to realize your hope. 

There is a tremendous power in focusing the mind 
constantly, vigorously, persistently, upon the goal. | 
have always noticed that difficulties look much more 
formidable at a distance than they do at near range. 
When we get close to an obstacle we are often sur- 
prised to find how easily it is overcome, how quickly it 
dissolves, when confronted by a determined mind. 

Supposing that the way does look dark to you; that 
you see no light, no opening; do not take it for granted 
that there is no way out for you; that you will have 
no way to express what God has locked up in you just 
because you happen to be temporarily tied to an iron 
environment and see no way of getting away from it. 
Wait, and work, and have faith. The closing of one 
door always means the opening of another. 

The right mental attitude is a powerful magnet, and 
whatever you desire to have or to be, you should affirm 
constantly to yourself that you have that thing, that 
you are what you long to be. If you wish to be well 
and strong, if you wish to have vigorous health, to have 
plenty instead of poverty, constantly say to yourself, 
“1 am well; I live in abundance; there can be no lack, 
no poverty, no want, in my life; | am wealth because | 
am principle.” 

The habit of thinking and asserting that things are as 
we would like to have them, as they ought to be, hold- 
ing tenaciously the mental picture of ourselves as we 
want to be, thinking and asserting our own wholeness, 
completeness, and that we can not lack anything, be- 
cause we are one with the All-Good, one with the 
Principle that made us, not alone helps us to realize our 
desires, but also gives us a marvelous sense of serenity, 
of content. 

The life follows the thought. When the mind dwells 
upon a certain line of thought for a long time, it 
tends to bring the whole life into harmony with it. 
The constant contemplation of good things, of pure, 
holy things, incites to the doing of them. The constant 
dwelling upon and contemplating the beautiful, sub- 
lime, noble and true, and the effort to incorporate them 
into the life, make the character beautiful. Our long- 
ings, our desires, are out-pictured in our lives. The 
desire is the pattern the life processes tend to reproduce. 


The Influence of the Mind Upon Digestion 


Wie it 1s true that overeating, irregular eating, and 

eating incompatible things which should never 
be taken into the stomach at the same time, cause 
chemical changes in the system which generate poison, 


SEE PAGE 695 
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yet most changes in the system can be traced to mental 
causes. 

We all know how quickly our digestion is affected 
by our moods; by our mental processes, our mental 
attitude. ~A sudden shock caused by a telegram or 
letter containing bad news will often completely arrest 
the entire digestive processes, which will not be re- 
sumed until the mind is again in comparative harmony. 
Discordant thoughts, fits of anger, jealousy, despon- 
dency, unpleasant sensations of every kind, seriously 
affect the digestion. 

The finding of a hair or any disgusting thing in our food 
will often so affect our stomachs that we can not eat any- 
thing for some time after. Our sensation of hunger 
departs instantly and the very thought of food nauseates 
us. Just think of the tremendous power thought must 
have to cause this instantaneous revulsion and the com- 
plete cessation of all the digestive processes! 

If we could examine the stomach after a severe men- 
tal shock from bad news, we should find the natural 
flow of digestive fluids from the digestive follicles sus- 
pended. The follicles would be parched and for the 
time absolutely deprived of their digestive power. 

Since physicians the world over now admit that 
dyspepsia is a mental disease, it is clear that if you per- 
sist in holding the cheerful, harmonious, healthful 
thought, instead of the despondent, inharmonious un- 
healthful thought, which upsets and demoralizes diges- 
tion, you will be able to overcome dyspepsia, as well as 
many other physical ills that result from wrong thought. 

The digestive processes follow the mental processes. 
They coincide with them. If we persistently, habitually, 
hold thoughts which are always working in us for 
health, the joy thoughts, the contentment thoughts, 
the good-will thoughts, which produce harmony, 
serenity and poise, we tend to establish mental 
health, and when this is done, the body will fall into 
line, because every thought tends to out-picture itself in 
the bodily condition. On the other hand, discordant, 
inharmonious thoughts will manifest themselves in 
various forms in the body, now rheumatism, now dys- 
pepsia, headaches, or some other form of ill health. 
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The Increasing Demand for Relaxation 


HE tremendous strain of modern life has created a 

great demand for the kind of amusement and litera- 
ture which affords complete relaxation, an entire un- 
bending of the mind. The mental faculties are severely 
exercised during the working hours of the day, and, 
like the always-bent bow, if the strain is not occasion- 
ally relaxed, they will lose their spring, their projectile 
force. People feel compelled to seek light, silly amuse- 
ment in order to preserve the physical and mental bal- 
ance which nature demands, and which is jeopardized 
in the perpetual strain of business cares. 

The great success of the drama in its lower forms— 
the light and superficial, the sickly sentimental, the 
melodramatic or sensational plays, as compared with 
its frequent failure in its higher forms; plays that contain 
strength or uplift—is due largely to the overwhelming 
demand for complete relaxation, an entire change from 
the exhausting stress of business or professional life. 

The same thing is true of the vapid, trashy novel. 
It is not so much due to their admiration for such 
stuff as to their craving for relaxation, for brain rest, 
nature’s compensation for overstrain, that people read 
such literature. 

As there seems to be no hope in the present tendency 
of the times of stopping the deadly pace at which we 
are going, a pace which is dwarfing and unpoising the 
human race, the only remedy seems to lie in the indul- 
gence in healthy, uplifting recreation of all kinds, rec- 
teation that will be a tonic for the mind as well as for 
the body, instead of the enervating and demoralizing 
amusements and relaxation in which so many people 
now indulge. 


: We Attract Our Afhnities 


HERE is something back of the rose which enables it 

to clothe itself with beauty, to call to itself a 
fragrance which intoxicates. It attracts its affinities— 
beauty, grace, sweetness—from the same surroundings 
from which another plant, close beside it, extracts deadly 
poisons and odors which disgust. 

Two members of the same family, having the same 
parents, the same environment, and the same advan- 
tages, grow up diametrically opposite in every respect. 
One calls out of his environment a liberal education, 
fine culture, splendid opportunities, while the other 
grows in ignorance only, sees no opportunities, and, if 
he did, would not grasp or utilize them. Of the same 
stock, and in the same environment, one develops vir- 
tue, the other vice; one beauty and the other ugliness. 


Everything but Love 


FVverYwHereE we see people starving for love, famish- 
ing for affection, for some one to appreciate them. 
On every hand we see men and women possessing 
material comfort, luxury, all that can contribute to 
their physical well-being—they are able to gratify 
almost any wish—and yet they are hungry for love. 
They seem to have plenty of everything but affection. 
They have lands and houses, automobiles, yachts, 
horses, money—everything but love ! 
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Highest Type of Hat and Man 


The above is an exact reproduction of President 
Roosevelt's hand with his Knox Hat in it as he 
waved Godspeed from the deck of the yacht Algonquin 
on Dec. 16, 1907, to the American battleship fleet as 
it started on its wonderful trip around the world under 
the command of Admiral Evans, in the presence of 
fifty thousand cheering Americans. 

This remarkable photograph of Mr. Roosevelt now 
hangs over the desk of Colonel E. M. Knox in the Knox 
Building, Fifth Avenue and 40th Street, New York. 

An exact reproduction would appear but for the 
wish expressed by the ex-President that his picture 
be kept out of advertisements. 


Colonel Roosevelt always had the best of everything. 
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| 
| to have Costly, Delicate, Pretty Clothes | 
| lack of Intelligent care of them is gross 
| Extravagance and that is a Sin. 
| © Bar Soap methods require rubbing | 
no wonder the holes appear, 

@ PEARLINE’S way of. washing 1s | 
| Very Easy Very Quick and Absolutely | 
| Safe. PEARLINE is Harmless to Fab- | 

rics or Colors or Skin and yet Is the | 

Greatest Known Cleanser. 
| @ If you have any fear of washing pow- | 
| ders it’s due to The Sort you've used. 
| PEARLINE Washing Powder is the 
| Standard of Quality= Efficiency Harm- | 


| lessness™ always Satisfactory. 
| eiaica ma ant 


| PEARLINE. has revolutionized all Washing and 
Cleaning, especially of delicate, dainty, costly fabrics. 
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You Need a Good Dictionary 


Mor a long time past we have been trying 
out what we have called “adictionary 
[his idea was to get a dictionary which 
\ight offer upon the same low-price basis 
other book clubs, and still have it of 
uff t scope to be as valuable to the user 
high-priced unabridged dictionaries. 
average abridged reference work is an 
The abridged dictionary, en- 
atlas, contains all the com- 
words and facts—the things we do 
»w—but when we run against some knotty 
on of an unusual character, the infor- 
n is not there, because that’s what they 
ut when they do their condensing. 
Consequently, such books do not give satis- 
faction in the hands of intelligent and dis- 
minating readers. 
Our search was long, and we had almost 
to the conclusion that it was to be fruit- 
less, when we finally got on the trail of a 
dictionary built upon a brand new idea that 
completely solves our problem. 


\ation. 


opedia, o¢ 


Something New Under the Sun 


[he publisher of this new dictionary has 
simply applied to the lexicon what Bible 
publishers have so successfully applied in 
re out the flexible Oxford Teacher’s 
Bibles. We all recall the days when the 
center-table was graced by a ponder- 


and that was the ideal Bible. A complete 
Bible, printed in good legible type, is now 
so small that it can almost be carried 
vest pocket. This wonderful conden- 
sation of bulk has been accomplished wholly 
through the use of a remarkable paper which 
is very thin, but at the same time so tough 
| opaque as to serve every purpose of a 
er stock. 

Our dictionary idea has been worked out, 
along exactly the same lines, into a round- 
gornered volume, 734 inches high, 5% 
i wide, and 13 inches thick, bound in 


flexible morocco, in which has been included 
over 1,200 pages of text. It has been the 
practice of dictionary-makers to make a sepa- 
rate paragraph of every two or three lines. 
By paragraphing only the root words, and 
running their derivatives in bold-face type, 
followed by the definition, in the same para- 


very two-column page of this dictionary 
much material as would be contained 
in three columns of an ordinary dictionary 
printed in the same size type. Thus, through 
these two agencies—paper and typesetting— 
it has been possible to put in a two-pound 
e, which can be bent double in the 


COnNiLaIiN iS 


volum 


hand, the contents of the large dictionaries 
of common use. It is entirely unique, be- 
cause, in the whole realm of lexicons, it is 
the only one which has been reduced to the 
size of an Oxford Teacher’s Bible, while 
containing virtually everything which could 


be considered of practical value. It is, in 
fact, the reduction of an unabridged diction- 
ary to the smallness of an Oxford Teacher’s 
Bible, without the necessity of cutting out a 
large proportion of the valuable contents. 
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complaint in a low, muttering voice — 
v. i. to utter a murmur: to grumble.—n. 
mur’murer.—a. mur’muring, making a 
low continuous noise—adv. mur’mur- 
ingly—c. mur’murous, attended with 
murmurs: exciting murmur. [Fr.,—L.; 
imit.] : 

murrain, mur’ran, or -‘rin, m an in- 
fectious and fatal disease among cattle, 
esp. foot-and-mouth disease. [O. Fr. 
morine, a carcass—L. mori, to die.] 

muscatel, mus’ka-tel, #. a rich, spicy, 
wine: also the grape producing it.—n. pl. 
mus’catels, sun-dried raisins. [O. Fr., 
—It. moscadello, dim. of muscato—L. 
muscus, musk.] 

muscle, musT, #. an animal tissue 
consisting of bundles of fibers through 
whose contractility bodily movement is 
effected—a. muscled, supplied with 
muscles.—ns. muscula’tion, the arrange- 
ment of muscles of a body; musculos’- 
ity—a. mus’culous, same as muscular. 
[Fr.—L. musculus, dim._of mus, .a 
mouse, a muscle.] e 


like—n. a moss-like, flowerless plant.— 
ns. muscol’ogy, the part of botany 
which treats of mosses; muscos’ity, 
mossiness. [L. muscus, moss, Gr. eidos, 
form.] wi: 

muscovado, mus-ké-va’do, . ‘unre- 
fined sugar. [Sp. moscavado.] 

Muscovite, mus’co-vit, . a native or 
an inhabitant of Moscow, or of Russia. 
—a. of or pertaining to Moscow or to 
Russia. 

muscular, mus’ki-lar, a. pertaining to 
a muscle: consisting of muscles: having 
strong muscles: brawny: strong: vigor- 
ous.—. muscular’ity, state of being 
2 tga gees mus’‘cularly. [See mus- 
cle. 

OR miiz, v. #. to study in silence: 
to be absent-minded: to meditate—n. 
deep thought: contemplation: absence of 
mind: the inspiring power, as of a poet. 
—adv, mus‘ingly. [O. Fr. muser, to 
ponder, dream.] i 

Syn.—muse—consider, contemplate. 
Ant.—stir, act, move. 

Muse, miz, n. one of the nine god- 
desses of poetry, music, and the other 
liberal arts: a powerful poetic inspira- 
tion—Names of the Muses :—Calliope, 
of epic poetry; Clio, of history: Erato, 
of amatory poetry; Euterpe, of lyric 
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poetry; Melpomene, of tragedy; Poly. 
hymunia, of lyric poetry and eloquence; 
Terpsichore, of dancing; ia, o 
comedy; Urania, of astronomy, [Fr. 
—L. musa—Gr. mousa.] vesleet d 
museum, mi-zé’um, n. a collection of 
natural, scientific, or other: curiosities, 
or of works of art.—s. museol’ogy, the © 
science of arranging; museog’raphy, of 
describing, museums. Gr. m- 
eion; cf. Muse.] , ; 
mush, mush, #. 4 meal boile~* 
esp. cornmeal: anythin~ 4 
mush’y, soft, pulpy. ° ga 
mushroom, mush’ @ 
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Mushrooms. 
“mos (Ger. moos, n 
music, mii’zik, n 
muscoid, mus’‘koid, a. (bot.) moss- of sweet sounds: 1 


the scrence which 
the art of combini 
please the ear: a m 
a. mii'sical, pertain 
music: pleasing to 
—n. musicale’, a so 
enjoyment of musié 
ns. mii’sicalness; 1 
in music: a peffor 
musi‘cianly., [Fr. 
—Gr. moustke (tec 
Muse.]} 

musing, miz’ing 
who muses: conter 
—a. meditative, prec 
ingly. 

musk, musk, #. a 
tained from the ma 
odor thereof: a hor 
and Nepaul, yielding 
fume with musk.— 
name given to a nut "- 
‘smell more or less strongly of musk; p 
‘musk'iness; musk’melon, the juicy edi- ' 
ble fruit of a trailing herb ‘(Cucumis 
melo), or the plant; musk’-ox, a rumi- 
nant of arctic America, with long, 
smooth hair, exhaling a strong musky 
smell; musk’rat, a North American 
aquatic rodent yielding a valuable fut, 
and secreting, in its gland a substance 
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muskallange 


ly- with a musky smell—also mus‘quash.— 
te; a. musk’y, having the odor of musk. 
of [Fr. musc—L. muscus, Gr. moschos— 
Tr, Pers. musk—Sans. mushka, a testicle. ] 
muskallunge, mus’ku!-lunj, #. a large 
of American pike, highly esteemed as a 
ies, game-fish and for food—Also maska- 
the | longe, maskallonge, maskinonge, mus- 
of »| kellonge, muskalonge, etc. (The spell- 


ing preferred is that of the official re- 
rts of the: U. S. fisheries. The Can- 
Pa ficial spelling is maskinonge.) 
| que allongé, masque longue, lit. 
e’s Algonkin estate 
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n. any kind ~ of 

hand-gun. — ns. 
’ armed with a 
iskets in general: 
a body of troops 
O. Fr. mousquet, 
wk—It. mosquet- 
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fine soft cotton 
e in appearance, 
it any looping of 
> weft—generally 
dric, printed with 
cotton cloth for 
Fr. mousseline— 
sul in Mesopota- 
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ikrat. 

mosquito. 

k.) a scramble: 
t. to throw into 
[O. Fr. mousche, 





























marine bivalve 
—n. mus’cilite, 
Il. [A. S. mule; 
le; all from L. 















‘shun, . inartic- 
y—v. ¢, muss’- 

















=—=shan, ». a Moslem 
ur “dhammedan:—//. Muss’ulmans 
(-manz). [Turk. musulman—Ar. mus- 
lim, moslim, Moslem. } 
mussy, mus’i, a. disordered.—n, muss’- 
iness. 


ng, must, must, v. §. to be obliged physi- 
sky cally or morally. [A. S. mot, moste; 
caf Ger. mussen.] 

fur, must, must, #. wine press¢d from the 
nce grape, but not fermented: mustiness: 


mote, move; 


‘sour, fetid, grimy. Ant.—fragrant, fresh. 
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mold. [A. S. must—L. mustus, ‘new, 
fresh.] 

mustache, moustache, mus-tash’, #. 
the hair: upon the upper lip of men.— 
adjs. mustached’, mustach’ioed. [Fr., 
—Ger. mastaz, the upper lip.] 

mustang, mus’tang, #. the wild horse 
of the prairies: a bronco. [Sp. mesteno, 
wild.] 

mustard, mus’tard, . a plant of the 
genus Brassica, hav- 
ing a pungent taste: 
the seed thereof 
ground and used as 
a seasoning for meat, 
as a plaster, etc— 
wild mustard, the 
charlock., [O. Fr. 
mostarde * (Fr. mou- 
tarde)—L. mustum, 
: must. ] 

_ Mustard: " muster, mus’tér, v.t, 
to assemble,as troops for duty or in- 
spection: to gather, summon (with up). 
—v. i. to be gathered together, as troops. 
—n, an assembling of troops: a register 
of troops mustered: assemblage: -col- 
lected show.—n. mus'’ter-roll, a register 
of the officers and men in each com- 
pany, troop, or regiment present at the 
time of muster.—pass muster, to pass 
inspection uncensured. [O. Fr. mostre, 
monstre—L. monstrum—monere, to 
warn.] 

musty, must’i, a. moldy: spoiled by 
damp: sour: foul—adv. must’ily.—n. 
must’iness. [Doublet of moisty—L. 
musteus, new.] 

Syn.—musty—mildewed, stale, rotten, 


mutable, mii’ta-bl, a. that may be 
changed. subject to change: inconstant. 
—ns. mutabil’ity, mii’tableness, state 
or quality of being mutable—adv. mii’ 
tably.—v. t. mii'tate, to change a vowel- 
sound by the influence of a vowel in the 
following syllable —n. muta’ tion, , change: 
succession.—adjs. mii‘tative, mii'tatory, 
changing, mutable [Fr.—L. mutabilis 
—mutare, -atum, to change—movere, 
motum, to move.] 

mute, mit, a. incapable of speaking: 
dumb: silent: unpronounced.—n. one 
dumb, or remaining silent: a stopped 
sound, .formed by the shutting of the 
mouth-organs, esp. the surds, ¢, p, k, te 
but also applied to the sonant or voiced 
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Only New Dictionary in 19 Years 


Morever, this Webster’s Intercollegiate 
Dictionary was actually compiled from origi- 
nal sources in 1907. It is the only diction- 
ary which has been built anew in the past 
nineteen years. All others are reprints or 
condensations of dictionaries which were 
originally compiled that long ago. If you 
doubt this statement—and there seems to be 
much misinformation upon this point— just 
see if your dictionary, or any other you may 
consider as satisfactory, contains any of the fol- 
lowing words defined by our Intercollegiate: 





antitoxin chauffeur marconigram skyscraper 
banzai cinematograph motorboat soccer (game) 
bioscope frazzle motorcycle taxicab 
bridge (game) garage pasteurize taximeter 
camorra graft radium wireless 
chassis i i hrid 


The only dictionaries with which this can 
be fairly compared are the unabridged editions 
of older dictionaries—the one so widely 
advertised and sold by subscription—and 
these range in price from ten to fifty dollars, 
according to the binding. 


Printed on Strong Bible Paper from 
Clear, New Plates, in Large Type, 
Made Especially for This Edition 


We commend this book to those who 
want a: strictly up-to-date and absolutely 
reliable dictionary, full of meat from cover to 
cover. We state positively that there car not 
be found elsewhere in the world a dictionary 
of the English language of the same size that 
defines as many words, or contains as many 
pages and as much information as this one 
does. If any person possessed a vocabulary 
of as many words as can be found on a frac- 
tion of the pages in this book, he would have 
a command of language greater than that of 
Shakespeare or Cicero or any other world- 
famous author or orator. Abridged diction- 
aries are usually most deficient in the com- 
prehensiveness of their definitions. In many 
such books a so-called definition consists of 
merely two or three words which, in effect, 
is only a list of synonyms, which are them- 
selves not defined. In this book such a 
fault has been studiously avoided and the 
definitions, while concise, succinct, and pithy, 
are fully explanatory. ‘The meaning of the 
word has never been sacrificed to brevity. 

Printing this dictionary on Bible paper, the 
best, most expensive and strongest thin paper 
made, insured the production of a very 
desirable and compact book containing every- 
thing that a lexicon twice its size could possi- 
bly contain if printed on ordinary book paper. 

The accuracy, reliability and excellence of 
this work has been secured because it was 
prepared with unremitting care under the 
supervision and close personal attention of 


Thomas H. Russell, LL.B., Editor-in-Chief. 


No other dictionary like it. 
ape new dictionary in 19 years. 
No confusing pronunciation marks. 
A. cols Slabs of Seeeeaiis aaa 1-3 space. 
1224 and yet less than 2 inches thick. 
Bound in full Morocco leather, red edges, thumb index. 
Printed on Bible Laney, Sane thin but strong 


and perfectly opaq 
_ No other dictionary of similar size in the world contain 


** ideal for the due, the. satchel, and other places where 
the big dictionary 


doesn’t fit. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific. garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
. “fine form” and elegamt appearance in 
me, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —ne bulkiness —no draw-strings | 
ng—no ripping or basting. —Cam be worn the year 
round. 
in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
1 have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It’s Free to every woman writ- 
it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
nat nd cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
‘10 ine Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
nake lection of material and style, and we will make the 
your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
i Kg don't find it exactly as send it back and 
cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you--same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT Is the only “ Maternity Skirt’? om the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refine’ tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 













































$5 to $40 
Saved 


on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan. 


Write for our Catalog No.151 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That’s all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
buy~—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manufacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Freight 
prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PO CU Cevive vs 


Direct to You’ 























wim Are Your Eyes 
. AFFECTED 
in ANY Way? 


, ae If so, let us send you 

= The Ideal Sight Restorer 
for 10 days at our a cepe 

The Normal Eye. 1 neips Nature in a purely natural 

way to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural ~ Ang Its 

action is in the nature of a gentle massage, which stimulates the 

eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood—that is 4 

that weak eyes require. But it does more—it molds the 

painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. is is necessary 

correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. 

It is absolutely sate—it does not come in direct contact with the 








eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, twice 

a day all that is necessary to counterac’ n and 

ache, and rele gate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away 

your : eyeglasses. See nature, and read with your naked eyes. 
V rite for instructive booklet and 10 days test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 129L West 65th Street, New York 














A Big Bargain Offer! 


Send 25c. for a three months’ trial subscription 
(78 copies) to the greatest home paper on earth— 


The Woman’s National Daily 


issued every day except Sunday. We will send 
everyone who takes advantage of our trial offer 
io Beautiful Post Card Views of University City 
and. a booklet describing THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN’S LEAGUE—the greatest co-operative, 
educational organization in the world. 
Address Desk 11 
THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 
University City, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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HEN one is a traveler out in 

the world, elbowing and 
being elbowed by a foreign 
nation, life puts on adifferent 
aspect from what it does to the 
stay-at-home. And you learn 
—oh, such a numberof things! 
—the sort of things you wish 
you could put into an experi- 
ence book and distribute gratuitously. If | were asked 
the most important thing in making a holiday abroad 
perfectly, happy, | should put ahead of planning an 
itinerary or any other details that required careful con- 
sideration the choice of a traveling companion. Getting 
married is scarcely a more serious affair than choosing 
the somebody with whom you have to share a state- 
room, possibly a bedroom, and whom you have to eat 
with three times a day. Across the Atlantic it will be 
five times a day, for the English, Scotch and Welsh have 
twice the feeding capacity of our nation. Once | met, 
casually, a woman | thought very charming. For two 
weeks we traveled together, sharing expenses, and for 
days at a time we were wholly reliant on each other for 
society. Her charm wore off perceptibly, not day by 
day, but hour by hour. | began thinking her moder- 
ately selfish. Before our journey ended, | had sized her 
up as the most abnormally selfish creature | ever met in 
my life. If there were two chairs or two beds to choose 
between, she dived immediately for the most comfort- 
able; if there was an unpleasant situation to be faced, 
she skipped. If by any possibility her own task could 
be laid on another pair of shoulders, it was done with- 


out a qualm of conscience. 


- o 


"Tere are such a lot of characteristics you want elim- 

inated from a fellow traveler. Even the woman 
who is fairly just at the beginning of the trip becomes 
more or less selfish, without realizing it, before one 
reaches home. She gets pretty tired and begins to look 
out assiduously for number one. Then there is the 
woman who cares for entirely different things than you 
do. Imagine touring cathedral towns with a female 
whose one interest is shops! 

I remember once lingering in the beautiful old cathe- 
dral at Hereford, almost wafted to a wonderful new 
world by the marvelous sweetness of boy voices and 
the harmony of a great organ, when a woman in 
our party came in, knelt beside me, and began a whis- 
pered story of how she ‘‘jewed” a dealer in antiques 
down to fifteen shillings for a brass warming-pan which 
would have cost eight dollars in America. At the time 
I was far too exasperated to see the funny side of it. 


on’t tie up with a traveling companion who has 
considerably more money than you have, or a 
more magnificent wardrobe, unless there is a_per- 
fect, thoroughly outspoken understanding. Such an 
understanding can only be acquired through real love, 
long acquaintance and a goodly share of common sense 
on both sides. If this is lacking there will be one of 
two things: either continuous heart-burning, or a let- 
ting down of the bars of independence and self-respect. 
If you have to economize while seeing the world, do 
it with some one whose finances are about on a par 
with your own, or—go it alone. 


Back to my memory flashes this verse from an old 
German song: 


On foot I gaily take my way, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
O'’er mountain bare and meadows gay; 
But he who is not of my mind 
Another traveling mate may find— 
He cannot go with me. 
No snail-paced friend I want, not I, 
At every step to pause and sigh; 
No gloomy man to scowl and groan 
Or over other's sins to moan— 
I'd rather trudge alone. 


It is so true. Half the joy of a journey is in the 
society of one who views comfortably hapless things 


which will: occur somewhere on every trip, and make 


the best of it. She must be able to forget the cares or 
worry of home affairs and simply enjoy life. ~My last 
advice is, know thoroughly, with years of close ac- 
quaintance, if possible, the woman with whom you 
go traveling. Mild friendliness and a few similar tastes 
are not enough. There is a strange, unexplored, inex- 
plicable part of every human nature. Sometimes we 


The ae Woman 
Traveler Leaves Her Good 
Manners At Home 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


-Home(@rner 
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call it ‘‘nerves,” sometimes 
‘*feelings.”” Sooner or later 
some little mannerism or ec- 
centricity (it is a trait we all 
possess) will begin to jar on 
you. It will more than jar; 
it will magnify itself into an 
actual sin, and you will grow 
to hate the companion you 
imagined you knew like a_ book. 

It makes me think of the New England woman who 
sued for a divorce, giving no explicit reason for her 
change of heart. 

““What is your objection to this man?” demanded 
the judge. ‘You acknowledge you loved him three 
years ago, when you were married.” 

**1 did, your honor,” pleaded the wife; ‘‘ only then 
I had never seen him suck an orange. He has one for 
breakfast every morning, and he sucks it audibly.” 

I don’t remember whether she was set free or not, 
to eat breakfast alone the rest of her life. But such 
ridiculous little habits—often no bigger than this— 
filing away on the nerves of a whimsical woman, have 
many a time caused divorce between traveling compan- 
ions before the end of a journey. Perhaps | have said 
more about the traveling companion than the question 
deserves. But possessing now a fellow traveler whose 
every trait is a joy, 1 contrast the happiness of one 
journey with others | have taken which might have 
been of equal delight if the company had been different. 


a - 


Sometime ago in an English magazine I read a vigor- 

ous protest against the American woman who goes 
flaunting through Britain. She was described as flam- 
boyant, loud voiced, independent to an unwomanly 
degree, extravagant and slangy. English girls who had 
heard and read of the smart American girl looked 
upon her as a creature men worshiped; then they set 
to work to copy her, and it proved so poor a copy that 
an Englishman raised his voice indignantly. His own 
daughter was trying to Americanize herself. If she had 
found the right sort of example—one of our thousands 


of sweet, gracious, beautiful, refined girls—no protest’ 


could have been made, for a touch of real Americanism 
would have added to the charm of the quiet English 
girl; only she got hold of the wrong type. Wherever 
you go, up and down this little island, you see so many 
American women whom you wish with all your heart 
might be kept at home. Girls who put on ridiculous 
little airs of smart aggressiveness are bad enough, but 
the matronly women—horrors! When the English meet 
a woman who is gaudily gowned, lavishly bejeweled, 
loud of voice, obtrusive of manner, and with little re- 
gard for another’s feelings, she is set down as an Amer- 
ican, no matter what may be her nationality. Quiet, 
refined Americans—and you see multitudes of them 
abroad—are scarcely noticed. Possibly the English 
claim them as their own. 

On our steamer was a type of female one would 
scorn to claim nationality with in the most foreign port. 
She was going abroad to chaperone a group of girls 
whom you wondered about. If I said they looked like 
waitresses in a cheap American restaurant, | would do 
an injustice to waitresses. They walked the deck with 
any man who would speak to them, made their corner 
of the steamer-chair row a place to be avoided, they 
read letters aloud for the délectation of everybody far 
and near, waved American flags and hummed American 
songs in the face of every quiet English passenger 
aboard. The chaperone was several degrees worse 
than the girls who had been—Heaven help them!—en- 
trusted to her care. Her voice was her worst sin. It 
echoed as unpleasantly as the fog-horn when she called 
her party around her. She handed her card to any- 
body who would accept it. One corner of it informed 
you that she held office in five clubs. The occupant of 
every steamer chair twenty feet away knew her business 
before we were two days out; they learned that she 
was acquainted with all sorts of rich or prominent peo- 
ple, they heard her itinerary, which included a stop at 
““swell” hotels everywhere, they knew what she meant 
to buy and where she intended to shop. She tried to 
pierce a chilly armor in many acase. She invited the 
captain or doctor to a chair beside her every time they 
passed, but before the end of the voyage she found 
herself almost deserted. At the Saturday night concert 
her name was on the bill. Her entertainment occupied 
a quarter of an hour, which, in a college class, a club, 
or a little home circle, might have been allowable. It 
was a string of stupid and very personal grinds. Quiet 
young couples going abroad for their honeymoon 
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endured jokes worse than any rice or confetti which had 
showered them. She told of flirtations in shady cor- 
ners of the boat; she had unearthed the business taking 
some people to England. Scarcely a soul aboard es- 
caped having his name appended to ‘some ridiculously 
personal remark. One by one the audience began to 
leave the saloon. Next morning she discovered that, 
instead of having achieved such popularity as she 
courted, the thermometer had dropped to the freezing- 
point. Americans resented her gridiron treatment hotly; 
the English were appalled, disgusted; it was such a 
breach of manners as would never be tolerated in the 
home country. There were scores of them aboard, 
chaperoning refined and scholarly people. Imagine the 
story they carried into homes all over their country. 
One vulgar woman became representative of a nation. 
It was grossly unfair. 


© . 


WONDER sometimes that the English accord to Amer- 

icans such gracious courtesy as they do. We meet 
it everywhere. We do not think it is given personally, 
but as a nation. You receive it from train officials, 
hotel employees, clerks in stores, policemen, boys on 
the street, or the gentle people one meets in traveling. 
Their one mean seems to be to make a stranger feel 
welcome, to direct him to the best to be had, or to the 
places worthy of seeing. Whether it is a youngster 
pointing the way in a strange city or a scholarly young 
churchman guiding you about a splendid cathedral, the 
service is given with a graciousness that makes it a joy 
to the recipient. An American on his own soil is 
friendly enough to a stranger, as a rule, but the friendli- 
ness has often a brusque, hurried touch about it. The 
English take life in amore leisurely spirit; their courtesy 
is leisurely. 


+ a 


| SEE one thing done constantly by Americans abroad 

that makes me wonder more than ever at the 
courtesy they receive. It is the constant comparison of 
everything British with things American. And, of 
course, America comes off every time with flying col- 
ors. A nation has its feelings as well as the individual. 
The Scotchman does not take kindly to the suggestion 
that he grows fins and web feet because he lives in 
such a wet country. The English don’t enjoy gibes 
about our Boston Tea Party whenever a teapot makes 
its appearance, and that is half a dozen times a day. If 
he brings up his progeny in the nursery, keeping them 
in bibs till they are fifteen; if he wears clothes and 
caps we think outrageously funny; if he lives from 
year’s end to year’s end on “‘jints” and mutton chops; 
if he builds a wall around his garden and shuts his 
home life away from the sight of his neighbor; if he 
chooses to warm himse!f in front of a grate fire in- 
stead of over a register; if he prefers gooseberry tart 
and rice pudding to mince pie and ice-cream; if he 
takes cold baths in °a thing like a milk pan instead of 
hot baths in a tub like a coffin, he is perfectly right 
to think it is none of our business. 

The British look on aghast at the way we do some 
things, but if they criticize us their remarks are made 
among themselves. They do a lot of thinking on the 
subject of child-training, for they have some pretty 
stern theories that are put into practise. For instance, 
an English youngster with ‘‘thruppence” a week of 
pocket money thinks himself a young Vanderbilt. He 
does not speak up in company unless he is invited to, 
and he receives such an invitation very seldom. He is 
fed on plain, wholesome victuals, with sweets relig- 
iously cut out, and he is nearly in his twenties before 
he is allowed to sit up till ten o’clock. The English 
look on with astonishment at the endurance of an 
American woman who goes sightseeing. One evening 
in a hotel parlor | heard a young Californian tell of her 
adventures during three weeks. She had shopped in 
Paris, climbed Alpine passes, coached through Wales, 
seen Venice from agondola and Ireland from a jaunting- 
car, sailed down the Rhine, and yachted through the 
Mediterranean. 7 

‘*Fancy,” said a placid-faced English lady; ‘1 should 
think the poor thing would be worn out. And she 
says she is to be ‘on the go’ for two months more. 
Somebody ought to try to make her take a few days’ 
rest.” 

We took that remark about a few days’ rest to heart 
and broke in time and again on our itinerary for a so- 
journ at some quiet, sleepy little place where there is 
absolutely nothing to tempt one except seashore ram- 
bles or country walks. You can stand just so much of 
famous cathedrals, ruined abbeys, decrepit castles, 
picture galleries, ‘‘ antique” shops, walled cities, and 
museums; then nerves and body call for a rest. Try it 
when tripping anywhere—in your own land or abroad. 
We gave it a test. It pays. 


+ + 


One of Scott's Witticisms 

. L. Macapam, the Scotchman who invented the 

kind of paving which bears his name, was a guest 

at a dinner given in honor of Sir Walter Scott. * At the 

end of his toast, Mr. Macadam proposed the health of 

“the great Sir Walter Scott, the colossus of literature.” 

In an instant Sir Walter was on his feet. ‘‘Here’s 

to the great Macadam,” he proposed, ‘‘ the colossus of 
roads.” 








and nerve food. 





2 Brain Power 


Is what wins now-a-days. 


with well nourished “ gray matter.” 


Grape-Nuts 


food, made of whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain 
It is quickly digested, and the phosphate 
of potash (grown in the grains) combines with albumen in 
the system to form new brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “ power” in the world, feed your brains, 


“There’s a Reason ” 


Brute force cannot compete 








POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








PENCERIAN Steel 

Pens are easy wri- 
ters because of their 
great elasticity; 
smooth, even points: 
accurate tempering 
and highest grade 
steel and workman- 
ship. Every pen 


carefully examin- 



















Sample card of 12 \ee Pens to suit 
different kinds sent for all hands 
6c postage. Choose the \ and for 


all pur- 
poses. 


style that suits, then ask 
for it by name and number. 


SPENCE 


Steel Pen 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, ‘WG 
349 Broaoway, New Yorn. . 


$2000 A DAY PROFIT 
Wonderful invention! 
“Canchester” Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright- 
er than electricity, ft oracetylene at one-tenth the 
cost. Burner fits all standard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 
No trimming generating. E v 
means se 


. Agents mon- 
ey. Beware of imitations. Write now for exclusive 
territory. Act quick. A 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW SCALE 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 





HIS is the great topic of the piano world 

today. Why do LYON & HEALY do this? 

Why do they sell an exquisite art product 
like their own make LYON & HEALY Piano for 
$350.00 (and upwards)? For the same reason they 
made and sold a better Harp for $500.00 (and up- 
wards) than you could buy for double the price 
before the advent of the world-standard LYON 
& HEALY Harp. For the same reason that they 
made ahd sold a better Mandolin (the Washburn) 
for $15.00 (and upwards) than could be bought for 
$50.00 before they started their campaign. 

Among the improvements in the LYON & HEALY 
Piano, is the acoustical, grooved soundingboard. This 
important invention secures a greater flexibility in the 
soundingboard just where it is needed—with a resultant 
increase in the beauty of the tone quality. 

We believe many prospective purchasers will need no 
further hint to investigate the new scale LYON & 
HEALY Piano before buying. 


Beautiful Art Souvenir Catalog free on request 


LYON & HEALY, 17-27 Adams st., Chicago 


H. P. STATIONARY Comelete 

GASOLINE MOTOR $G§9% 
10 H. P., Complete, $140 

For Factory Use, Irrigation Work or 
kind of Pumping, Farmwork, etc. 


@ Write for full description of 3, 4 
6and 10 H. P. Stationary Engines 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 110 LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Advice of a Noted 
Specialist—F ree 


To you, who are in ill health—to you, who are 


suffering from any ailment—we offer the unlimited 
udvice of the famous Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell—adso- 


utely free. 
No matter what your trouble is, Dr. Tyrreli’s ad- 
e will be of the utmost benefit to you. For he is 


orie of the world’s greatest authorities on hygiene. 
[f he is unable to aid you, he will promptly tell you 
why. And if he can help you back to health, he will 
tell you what methods to follow. 


Al Wonderful Record 

Yet you are sure to receive helpful advice. For 
n his 25 years’ experience, Dr. Tyrrell has met with 
but few cases that he could not aid. It is a 
matter of fact that over go per cent of human ailments 
are due, directly or indirectly, to constipation. 

\nd here you have no more dependable advice 
than Dr. Tyrrell's. For it was he who invented the 


Bee 
Cascade” 








without drugs 


You can readily realize the dangers of constipation 
when you know that every drop of your blood 
passes through your intestines twice a day. 

\nd when the waste products are not promptly 
removed, the blood re-absorbs the deadly poisons 
and carries them back into the vital organs. 

rhis is the cause of indigestion, headaches, palpi- 
tation, sallowness, dizziness and the listless, tired 
feeling that makes life seem hardly worth living. 
While it is positively the direct and immediate cause 
of appendicitis. 

Yet the indirect results of constipation are even 
more dangerous. For it weakens the organs. And 
thus, you are exposed to the insidious attacks of 
countless other diseases. Consumption, pneumonia, 
rheumatism, typhoid fever and many other troubles 
have been traced to the lowered vitality resulting 
irom constipation. 


Used the World Over 

The only way now known to physicians to cure 
constipation, without the use of racking drugs, is the 

|. B. L. Cascade.’ Thousands of physicians, here 
and abroad, use it and prescribe it daily. 

And conservatively estimated, more than half 
1 million people are now using this marvelous 
appliance. For it requires no drugs. It can be 
safely used at home by anyone. And the results 
are sure 

Yet to make the treatment more effective, we offer 
o all owners of the Cascade, the privilege of con- 
sulting Dr. Tyrrell at any time—free of cost. 

Ask For Our Book 


Write today for imformation about the Cascade. 
Let us tell you how to attain the perfect health that 


makes life a joy. 
Read the letters we have to send you—all unsolici- 
ted. Read Dr. Tyrrell’s remarkable book on hygiene 


und the curing of constipation. Ask for Dr. Tyrrell’s 
unlimited advice. It is free to any owner of the 
Cascade. Write today. 
TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
147 West 65th Street New York City 
_— 





The only existing means of curing constipation 


‘hailstones rattling on the roof 




















$1.00—HOW TO ILLUSTRATE==—$1.00 


The most practical and thorough book on this subject ever published 





Teach yourself the principles of drawing. 
Learn how and where to sell your work, the prices 


ind salary you can command, and the names of 
publishers and business houses who buy work. 





TECHNIG 
All the effects of both American and lish styles of 
pen-work—quick and slow, zig-zag and hooked lines, 
cross sketching, stippling and spatter work. Yor halfto 
clear wash and distemper water-color and oil painting. 
MEDIUMS 
We show you how to use pen, brush, pastel, and 
corte crayon, carbon pencil. We tell you w 
to work on paper, conan, betes board, etc., the use of 
Ben Day machine chalk plate and silver-print. 











3 For Long we offer the most 
SPECIAL OFFER complete set of water’ color 
studies and their_accompanying instructions that has ever 
be n published. Write us about them. 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO. 
937 Monolith Bldg., - New York 
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The Wisdom of Silence 


"Tue late Judge Silas Bryan, 

the father of William 
J. Bryan, once had several 
hams stolen from his smoke- 
house. He missed them at 
once, but said nothing about 
it to any one. A few days 
later a ‘neighbor came to 


usual rates. 





For these bits of ‘* Points and Pleasantry "’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The Editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.” 


What Robbie Wanted 
to Know 


E ASKED SO many ques- 
tions that day that he 
finally wore out his mother’s 
patience. 
‘*Robert,” she cried, ‘‘if 
you ask me another ques- 








him. 
**Say, Judge,” he said, 
“1 hear’d yew had some hams stole t’ other night.” 
“Yes,” replied the Judge,” very confidentially, *‘ but 
don’t tell any one. You and | are the only ones who 
know it.”—Epwin Woopwarop. 


a a 


A Good Reason for Marrying 


younc couple developed such incompatibility of 
temper that six years after marriage they carried 
their difficulties to the divorce court. Their little 
Cherry was very much concerned through all the 
trouble. 
“Well,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ when I grow up I 
should never marry if it wasn’t that | want a father for 
my children.”—Miss Lucia RIcHARDSON. 


Realism 


Dvrine one of his presidential trips, Mr. Cleveland, 

accompanied by Secretary 
Olney, arrived at a town ina 
heavy storm, and they were 
driven from the station with 





of their carriage. A brass band, 
undismayed by the weather, 
bravely stuck to its post and 
played the welcoming airs. 

‘*That is the most realistic 
music I have ever heard,” re- 
marked Mr. Cleveland. 

‘What are they playing?” 
asked the Secretary of State. 

*** Hail to the Chief,’ with 
real hail.” —MyrTLe MaxwELt. 














a a 
“ Francois Villon ”’ 


[/uspired by Eugene Field's poem and Success MAGAZINE’s 


offer.) 


IF I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I, 


I’d mock the minions of the law and government 

I'd guy, 

While he would have to worry half the night and all 
the day 

To keep the seedy, needy, greedy grocer man at bay. 

Surrounded by my Margot and a dozen other girls, 

I'd sonnetize their ankles and I'd balladize their curls; 

Rejection slips would fail to make me heave a deep-down 
sigh— 

If I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I. 


If I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I, 

I'd let the landlord whistle and I'd frisk the passer-by; 

My butcher and my baker and my tailor could go hang, 

And I should surely tell them so in my poetic slang. 

While he would pound out piffie on his typewriter 
machine, 

And try to sell the product to a monthly magazine. 

He'd have to write his Christmas poems sometime in 
July— 

If I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I. 


If I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I, 

I would n't ever worry for a theme to versify. 

While he would peddle poetry at ten centimes a word, 

I'd fly around in Paris as free as any bird. 

In simplest Anglo-Saxon he would couch his fluent 
rhymes, 

And every morning he would earn a thousand silver 
dimes. 

How sure would be my fame, but how his wealth would 
multiply— 


If I were Francois Villon and Francois Villon I. 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


tion I shall put you to bed 
without your supper.” 

Robert promptly asked another and was packed off 
to bed. Later his mother repented. After all, asking 
questions was the only way he could acquire knowledge; 
so she tiptoed up-stairs, knelt beside Robert’s bed, and 
told him she was sorry. 

‘*Now, dear,” she said, ‘‘if you want to ask one 
more question before you go to sleep, ask it now and | 
will try to answer.” 

Robert thought for a moment, then said, ‘‘ Mother, 
how far can a cat spit?” —Rosert H. HANNUM. 


a a 


A Cure for Insomnia 


YEsterDay a friend who had heard that | sometimes 

suffered from insomnia told me of a sure cure. 
“Eat a quart of peanuts and drink two or three glasses 
of milk before going to bed,” said he, “and I'll war- 
rant you'll be asleep within half an hour.” 

I did as he suggested, and now, for the benefit of 
others who may be afflicted with insomnia, | feel it to 
be my duty to report what happened, so far as | am 
able this morning to recall the details. First let me say 
my friend was right. I did go to sleep very soon after 
my retirement. Then a friend with his head under his 
arm came along and asked me if | wanted to buy his 
feet. 1 was negotiating with him, when the dragon on 
which I was riding slipped out of his skin and left me 
floating in mid-air. While | was considering how to get 
down, a bull with two heads peered over the edge of 
the well and said he would haul me*up if | would first 
climb up and rig a windlass for him. 

So, as I was sliding down the mountainside, the 
brakeman came in, and I asked him when the train 
would reach my station. ‘‘We passed your station 
four hundred and fifty years ago,” he said, calmly fold- 
ing up the train and slipping it into his vest pocket. 

At this juncture the clown bounded into the ring and 
pulled the center pole out of the ground, lifting the 
tent and all the people in it up, while I stood on the 
earth below watching myself go out of sight among 
the clouds above. 

Then I awoke and found that I had been asleep 
almost ten minutes.—H. A. Barnp. 


a a 


The Kind of Critter He Was 


[7 was at the Cliff Dwellers, Chicago’s literary club, 
and one of the members had just made a terrible, 

irremediable break about another—made it in his pres- 
ence and that of several other members. 

‘‘What ought I do now?” asked the break-maker, 
much embarrassed. 

‘“‘If | were you,” suggested Fred Richardson, the 
artist, who had heard the whole proceeding, ‘‘1 should 
go out and wiggle my ears and eat another thistle.” 


” o 


The Philosophy of Jugs 


‘Hey, yo’ Gid! What fo’ yo’ want to look in dat 
jug so? Can’t you git the cork out?” 

‘©Tain’t no cork in. Say, Mingo,” broke off Gid, 
perplexedly, ‘‘ how ebber can the darkness in this yah 
jug keep the light from going in at the hole?” 

“«Taint that way,” was the knowing reply; ‘‘it is 
the light what keeps the darkness from shinin’ out.” — 
D. H. Rummet. 


7 . 


De Quincey Not In It 


"Tepoy, after having adrink of plain soda water, was 
asked how he liked it. 
“Not very well,” he replied. ‘‘It tastes too much 
as though my foot had gone asleep in my mouth.” 
Georce IrviNG. 
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Savings Banks 


n Irishman was explaining American institutions to a 

green countryman. 

“A savings bank,” he said, ‘‘is a place where you 
can deposit.money to-day and draw it out to-morrow 
by giving a week’s notice.” —Jacos Smitx. 

a - 


A Literal Distinction 


isHoP PoTTER was known as quite a wit, and often 
took delight in turning his humor loose on his asso- 
ciates, but here is an instance where the joke, although 
quite unintentional, was on the bishop. He was to 
preach at a certain parish in the West in the evening, 
aud the congregation was not a little amused at the 
somewhat ambiguous announcement of their worthy 
pastor, who said: 

‘*Remember our special service next Sunday after- 
noon. The Lord will be with us during the morning 
services, and Bishop Potter in the evening.” 

R. M. Winans. 


AA Painless Death 


A\ TEACHER in the factory district of a New Jersey town 
had been giying the children earnest lectures upon 

the poisonousness of dirt. 

One morning a little girl raised her hand excitedly 
and pointed to a boy who seldom had clean hands. 

“Teacher,” she said, ‘look quick! Jimmie’s com- 
mittin’ suicide! He’s suckin’ his thumb.” 

o “ 


Saved by a Mother's Love 


“Your whole future life depends upon it.” 

The mother, her face tinged with sympathy 
which we must ever feel in the presence of an imma- 
turity that is hesitating between right and wrong, laid 
her hand over that of her beautiful daughter. 

““Yes, dear,” she continued, ‘‘into every life there 
comes at one time or another a supreme temptation. 
If the crisis is passed, all is safe, but if you yield at the 
fatal moment, you can not retrace your steps. You 
are then committed to a fatal policy.” 

‘*But, mother, father says he can not afford it.” 

‘Exactly. Fathers, from time immemorial, have al- 
ways said that. It is their way of imposing on youth 
andinnocence. Go forth at once and buy the gown. Do 
not forget that I am with you, that | will stand back of 
you with all the feeble strength | can command.” 

So saying, the proud woman folded into her arms 
the weak creature, who even then, if it had not been 
for her timely rescue, would have been betrayed into 
a humiliating and shameful surrender.—THomas L. 
Masson. 

a + 


Father was an Invalid 


[™ Hap been a hard day in the field and father and 

son were very hungry. The only things eatable 
on the table were twelve very large apple dumplings. 
The father had consumed ten while the boy was eating 
one, and then both reached for the one remaining. 

‘*Son,” pleaded the farmer, ‘‘ you wouldn’t take 
the last apple dumpling from your poor sick pa, would 
you ?”’—Eucene Henry. 


. - 
Mind over Matter 


““JYfuch may be done,” said the Acute Observer, “‘by 

an authoritative voice. Now, if a man says to 
a dog, ‘Come here!’ with a note of absolute authority 
in his voice, the dog comes immediately.” 

“Yes,” said the Traveler, ‘‘I1’ve noticed it. And it 
is especially marked in Oriental peoples. Why, when 
| was in Khalisandjharo, | heard a man say, with that 
authoritative note in his tone, ‘Oh, King, live forever !’ 
and immediately the King lived forever.” 

Carotyn WELLS. 


What It Does n't Do 


"Touch money talks, ’tis safe to bet, 
Whate’er it has to say, 
It never has been known, as yet, 
To give itself away. 
A. R. Situ. 
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Select 
Michigan 
Beans— 


E Brim full of rich nourishment---when cooked by the 
“ SNIDER-PROCESS.” 


As ordinarily cooked beans contain, along with their large per cent of nourishment, 
certain irritative elements which prevent the full enjoyment of them by many persons. 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are different and better! 





The exclusive, scientific ‘* Snider-Process’’ removes the unpleasant, gas- 
producing element, so that the highly nutritious properties of the beans can be easily, 
enjoyably and promptly digested. 


The young, juicy, Government-Inspected Pork used, and the appetizing Tomato 
Sauce generously blended throughout the can, gives the flavor that makes beans 
—prepared the Snider way—a delicious, nourishing meal. | 


There's really an immense difference between 
Snider Pork & Beans and any other kind. 


“It’s the Process ” 


You should know Snider Tomato Catsup and Snider 
Chili Sauce—the exquisite relishes which made the name 
‘Snider famous years ago. Let a bottle of each from 
the grocer tell the tale. 


Snider Pork & Beans and all Snider products com- 
ply, not only with the food laws of every State, but with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 








THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


“a Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


“The Mark of 


Guaranteed Quality’’ 


me 




















80 Tons of Iron a Day 


Melted to Make “GARLANDS” 
“*The World’s Best”’ 
For 37 years the most extensively sold. 
May as well have the “ GARLAND.” 
‘ou pay just as much for inferior makes. 
All Ranges are supplied with “‘ GARLAND 
Oven Heat Indicator. 
Sold by the Best Dealers Everywhere, 
Weite for Jilustrated Free Book. 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
Detroit Chicago (2) 


Stoves—Ranges \\ 
Gas Ranges—Heaters \\> 








THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES ce 
The World’s Standard S Backed by over ears’ experience in skate mia! 
ing, by the largest skate a. the: world. Us by pe ealleon 925 skaters and high indiy 
rinks everywhere. Please write for our new illustgated catalogues. They are free. hi 
state whether you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


All dealers THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., woRcESTER, MASS.,U.S.A. . 
All prices 84-86 Chambers Street, New York : “8 Long Lane, E. 0., London 
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5% 54% 6% 


Excellent Interest Rates 
and Abundant Security 


Such rates can be safely obtained by the most con- 
servative investors where securities are purchased 
through Bankers whose reputation deserves their 
confidence. 


The Great Central West 


affords us excellent opportunities for desirable pur- 
chases. We own over forty separate issues of bonds 
whose payment is provided for by taxation, including 
well known cities such as Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, etc.—also smaller com- 
munities affording larger interest returns. In addi- 
tion to this, we own several carefully selected issues 
affording the highest interest return commensurate 
with safety. In this class we offer: 


$160,000—Arkansas District Levee Bonds, yielding 
554%. Legality approved by Rose, Hemingway, 
Cantrell & Loughborough, Little Rock,Arkansas 

$150,000—Texas Divisional County Bonds, yield- 
ing 5%. Legality approved by Dillon & Hub- 
bard, New York. 

$500,000—Irrigation Bonds yielding 64. Legality 
approved by Chas. B. Wood, Chicago. 

$500,000—Southern Pine Timber Bonds, obliga- 
tions of the largest timber company in 
America, yielding 64. 

\ll of these special issues are serial—that is, bonds 
maturing in from five to fifteen years. Interest is 
payable at convenient points. : 

If you are interested, send at once for descriptions 
ind information. 

We sell bonds to our customers in thirty-nine 
states. Our record of twenty years—no losses—should 
interest you. 

Orders executed in amounts from $100 up. We 
also sell bonds on installment payments. Send for : 
our plan. 

Address all communications to 


DEPARTMENT S, 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Merchants-Laclede Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 










































A Guide to 
Investments 


@ If you are considering the - 
investment of funds and wish 
to obtain a booklet treating 
this subject in a simple and 
clear manner and intended for 
those whose knowledge of 
investments is limited, we 
shall be pleased to send you a 
copy of this pamphlet gg A. 


without charge. 


E. H,. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. DENVER. 























Why should one bond yield a low rate 
of interest and another bond, equally 
safe, yield a rate considerably higher ? 

We have prepared a booklet which explains 
briefly and clearly the fundamental principles which 


govern the interest of safe bonds. Every investor 
should have this booklet. 


Write to-day for booklet No. 2. 


W. W. NEWBERRY & CO. 


‘INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


IRRIGATION 2~ 7we 
FIELD or INVESTMENT 


Many Forms of Bonds the Investor's Safeguards 


own in the blis- 
tering hot Colo- 
rado Desert a water- 
tank tender stood contemplating the cacti and the 
shifting sands. It was 123 degrees on the shady side of 
the disabled box car which had been ‘‘cut out” on the 
siding. Soon the eyes of the man in his loneliness 
rested upon some grain which had rattled out through 
the cracks of the car and fallen beneath the drip from 
the tank. He smiled as he thought of the uselessness 
of any such planting. The soil down there seemed to 
him just sand; common, hot, parched sand. No one 
imagined anything would grow in it. 

But the days wore on, and the grain and the leaking 
water fraternized, and rank, green grain stalks sprang 
up. The tank tender took notice, and tried a few 
melon seeds, and some of the vegetable kind, and 
before long had news to tell. It spread, as gossip 
might, and soon water was ditched in from the Colo- 
rado River. 

Thus the famous Imperial Valley, with its marvelous 
fertility, was thrown open to the world. Water— 
wondrous servant—was all that was needed to touch 
off the immense productivity of this once desolate, 
thirsty, scorching waste. 


Twenty-five Millions of People Have Settled ‘Arid 
Lands”’ 


Yet, this is but what has been and is being done to 
millions of acres of the ‘‘ Arid Lands” of the vast West. 
The intelligent application of water changes the face of 
nature, as if it were touched by the wand of a magi- 
cian. More than a million square miles of desolate 
plains—the erstwhile home of the jack-rabbit and howl- 
ing coyote; land where the hardy bunch-grass and 
sage-bush have grown for ages in the rich soil, supply- 
ing pasture for the buffalo—have been converted into a 
country populated by more than twenty-five millions 
of people. Besides this, the productivity of thousands 
of acres in the semi-arid sections has been doubled and 
trebled, and all due to irrigation. 

Irrigation is by no means a modern idea. It has been 
successfully carried on in this country for fully forty 
years, and in Bible times the waters of the Nile were 
continually drawn upon for the same purpose. In 
Asia, irrigation was practised by the Chinese and many 
of the other Orientals, and we also find traces of it 
in Central America and Mexico. 

But its value to the United States may be well appre- 
ciated when we find that sixteen States and Territories 
are embraced in what is known as the arid region; in 
other words, where the rainfall is not sufficient during 
the growing season for the raising of the crops. - As a 
great deal of the rest of the West is known as the semi- 
arid region, where irrigation is used to help out, it will 
at once be seen that, looking to the future, the feeding 
of this .rapidly growing nation is overwhelmingly 
dependent upon the wise conservation and distribution 
of water. 

The benefits of irrigation are not generally under- 
stood. It.is not merely watering one’s crop from time 
to time, but it is watering it at the right time. The 
old hit-or-miss idea of trusting to Providence had no 
certainty whatsoever about it. The farmer had to take 
the rain when it came, whether he wanted it or not. 
Under the irrigation plan, he applies it during the ripen- 
ing process. He can utilize it for certain crops, and 
restrain it from others. Without irrigation, the farmer 
is at the mercy of the water. It makes or breaks him. 
With irrigation he controls his own crop growth. He 
is his own weather man. 


Irrigation Conserves the Chemical Elements of the 
Soil 


Many of the valuable chemicals have been washed 
out of the soil in the rainfall district by the torrential 
rains of ages, whereas the stimulating mineral ingredi- 
ents of which the deep Western soil is composed— 
created by the wash of countless centuries of the best 
soils from the mountains—are not removed by the 
gradual soaking in of the water from irrigating ditches, 
but rather added to by the depositing of still more of 
the natural fertilizers brought down from the higher 
slopes and mountains. 

The almost perpetual sunshine and dryness of the air, 
by increasing the evaporation from plant life, increases 
the circulation of the sap, which is beneficial to rapid 
growth. The average soil is of great depth, and thus 
almost inexhaustible. 

A good illustration of this is in the ability of a small 
irrigated area to support a farmer, which area is often as 
small as forty acres, and sometimes less, as compared 
with the much larger area necessary for the maintenance 
of the man dependent upon the good will of the clouds. 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


Public lands were 
originally taken up ° 
from the Government 
at the rate of $1.25 an acre. When benefited by the 
bringing of irrigating canals, they have advanced to 
very high values. Five hundred dollars an acre is not 
at-all uncommon for land covered with good orchard 
crops, and two thousand dollars an acre is by no means 
rare in certain sections. 

But not all the land in the arid region can be success- 
fully irrigated, for it is not only dependent upon the 
water supply, but also upon the climatic conditions 
and the topography of the country. For, unless power 
is used for pumping purposes, the contour of the land 
must permit of the running of ditches, so, therefore, all 
irrigated land must be below the sources of supply and 
so situated that it may be reached by a system of 
gravity flowing canals. From the main canals, ditches 
of gradually diminishing size are run, and from these 
miniature ditches or furrows but a foot or two apart, 
until the land bearing the crops is thoroughly soaked. 
Consequently, it is possible, where the surface, for 
instance, is rolling prairie, that a portion of the farm 
maybe under irrigation and the balance high and dry. 
These canals are regulated by proper head gates, through 
which each farmer gets the flow to which he is entitled, 
and at intervals of time according to his rights. 


The Presence of Rivers Does Not Insure Real 
Irrigation 


The mere fact that a farmer’s land is located so as to 
conveniently take water from some stream by no means 
insures successful irrigation, for the Western rivers often 
at the season of greatest need are but meager streams. 
So the storage of water during’ the flood times— 
‘*Save the flood waters,” an axiom of the West—is a 
vital factor entering into the continued economical food 
supply of the nation. 

The backbone of any country is its food supply. 
General Grant appreciated this when he made his end- 
less efforts to break into the Shenandoah Valley, one 
of the gardens of the South, and which, in turn, the 
Confederacy so persistently defended. 

So far this article might, with more propriety, be for 
a farmers’ weekly, but a reasonable understanding of 
the system of irrigation and the wonderful results 
attributable thereto is needed for an appreciation of the 
merits of irrigation securities. 

Irrigation bonds are of several classes. Probably the 
earliest kind, now not so much in vogue, were those 
issued by corporations formed either by the farmers 
themselves mutually banding together for the purpose 
of supplying their land with water, or by other local 
interests acting for profitable ends. Bonds of this class 
were nothing more than the direct obligation of the 
corporation issuing the same, looking for their security 
to the value of the water rights, canals, and the income 
from the water delivered and sold to the farmers. 
These issues have not met with unblemished success 
and are not very generally encountered to-day, as 
better methods of financing have come into vogue. 

There is another class which differs from the last one 
in the fact that the corporations obligating themselves 
for the securities owned the land fertilized by the 
water, which land was sold at a profit to the settlers. 
As it was originally included in the mortgage it gave 
greater security. As it was sold and paid for, it was 
released through a sinking fund provision, and then the 
proceeds applied to the reduction of the indebtedness. 
This form of bond is somewhat superior to the first. 


Other Forms of Irrigation Bonds 


Next to be considered are those bonds issued by 
municipal irrigation districts, presenting many of the 
features of municipal bonds. These may be called 
‘* quasi-municipal” issues. 

The plan works this way: A certain section of a 
State is set off as a district. The proceedings whereby 
the voters authorize the issuance of bonds must be 
approved and affirmed by the district court, but the 
bonds when issued take precedence over any mortgage 
claims, no matter how long standing, against any of the 
lands included in the district. The county commis- 
sioners fix the tax levy necessary for the payment of the 
running expenses, as well as the interest and principal 
of the bonds. It is sometimes customary to levy an 
annual tax of fifteen per cent. in excess of the estimated 
annual requirements, so as to provide for any possible 
delinquencies. ' The county treasurer acts as treasurer 
in the irrigation district, he collecting the taxes levied 
in the same manner and at the same time as when 
collecting the other taxes. 

Theoretically, this is the most desirable irrigation 
security, because the construction is done at cost, and 
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November, 1909 
—=Your Investments— 


The yield of an investment security is determined 
chiefly by the extent to which it possesses ready 
marketability and security of principal and interest; the 
better its security and the greater the readiness with 
which it may be converted into cash, the lower will be 
the income derived. 

Many investors lose income unnecessarily by buying 
bonds which possess a ready market at all times when 
the possibility of their being obliged to sell their hold- 
ings is exceedingly remote. A yield of from 5% to 
6% may be obtained with safety from certain issues of 
public utility and irrigation bonds at the expense of 
marketability only. 

We have prepared a list of a number of such bonds, 
which we,can recommend, and would be pleased to 
send it to investors. 


As investment bankers we believe that we can be of 
service to you in selecting securities to meet your indivi- 
dual requirements. Your letter will receive our most 
careful attention or we should be pleased to have you 
call at our offices. 


Send for Investment List No. S 11 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


; BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











i} OUR BOOK ON BONDS 
, “Bonds and How to Buy Them” 


gives those facts about investments every- 
one should know—whether he is a large 
or small investor, or has not yet entered 
the investment field. 

We have a selected list of Municipal 
and Corporation Bonds netting 4% to 
534% in various denominations. Terms 
of payment to suit the purchaser's con- 
venience. 

Send for our Bond Book and descrip- 
tive circular of our present offerings. 


OTIS sno HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 











RAILROAD BONDS 


THE INVESTOR’S STANDPOINT 


NEW SAFEGUARDS and OPPORTUNITIES 


Many investors in the securities of the older and 
larger railways, at low rates of interest, can now 
place their funds with equal safety and greater 
profit in a good class of independent railway bonds. 

It is the province of a reliable Bond House to in- 
vestigate and determine the facts from the invest- 
or’s standpoint, This we do for our clients all over 
the country in every bond issue we recommend. 

OUR BOOKLET, covering the subject in every 
detail of Legislative protection, Equity, safe- 
guards, etc., with examples and statistics, will 
be mailed to anyone interested in Railway Bonds, 
upon request. Write us promptly and frankly. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
BANKERS 
27 Pine Street, New York 











T° all investors desiring to keep well informed on condi- 
tions affecting their securities, we will send without 
charge, our regular Weekly Financial Review. 
The Review will be found of material assistance in follow- 
ing the trend of general business as well as the movements of 
securities. It is widely quoted by the press throughout the 


Individual investors may have our advice at all times on 
matters affecting the purchase and sale of securities. 


Write at once for the latest Review 


J. S. BACHE & COMPANY 


Bankers 
42 Broadway New York 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 





assessments collected in the form of taxes. But the 
chief danger lies in the lack of skilled organizers among 
the farmers, and their ability to properly supervise con- 
struction, and afterwards manage the works. A favor- 
able report of an experienced and well-known engineer 
will go far to remove such risks, however. 

Now come the ‘‘Carey Act”—so called—bonds. 
The State of Wyoming through Senator Carey is 
responsible for this Act,t which was originally passed 
through Congress in 1894, but which has been variously 
amended since. In order that the Government might 
assist in the reclamation work, it gave to each State 
where public lands are located the right to select one 
million acres within its borders and control their irriga- 
tiot and cultivation. 

To benefit by this, a corporation must first be formed 
which selects a certain tract of Government land, and 
then applies to the State for permission to divert suffi- 
cient unappropriated waters from certain streams with 
which to irrigate the lands. After the State Board of 
Land Commissioners is satisfied that the plans are feasi- 
ble, and the company able to carry out its contracts 
and plans, and numerous other details have been com- 
plied with, then the Board applies to the Secretary of 
the Interior, that the public lands embraced in the 
application may be segregated under the Carey Act 
from the Government holdings. Upon the Govern- 
ment granting the request of the State for segregation, 
the latter enters into a contract with the company for its 
faithful performance of all these agreements, and the 
work proceeds under the State Engineer’s personal 
supervision. 

After the lands have been segregated, the State gives 
the corporation a first lien—the land is now State prop- 
erty—so that none of the land may be sold to settlers 
until the purchaser has obtained from the corporation, 
at a fixed price, the necessary water rights, sufficient 
for the proper irrigation of his land. Under this scheme, 
payment is made by a certain amount of cash down 
and the balance from year to year, the settler giving 
his promissory note secured by his land, which, in 
other words, is mortgaged to the corporation. 


Do These Safeguards Protect All Parties ? 


It would appear that all these safeguards would con- 
tribute to the protection of all parties concerned. 

The strength of this plan lies largely in the fact that 
not only the irrigation system, but the lands themselves, 
are security for the bonds issued. The mortgages 
secured by the corporation are deposited in a Trust 
Company to about twenty-five per cent. additional to 
the actual amount of bonds issued. The average 
indebtedness thus created, as represented by the bonds, 
is usually about twenty-five dollars per acre. 

A slight variation from the above plan, but one still 
coming under the Carey Act, is a form of indebtedness 
which, instead of including the mortgages upon the 
lands as sold to the settlers, merely includes the State 
lien granted the corporation, which has been referred to 
above. This, the writer assumes, is where the bonds 
are issued before any appreciable amount of the land 
has been taken up by settlers. 

It is not necessary here to consider at any length the 
irrigation projects which have been carried out under 
what is known as the ‘‘United States Reclamation 
Act,” passed in 1902, by which large storage reservoirs 
have been and are being constructed at Government 
expense. For the law provides that the money accru- 
ing to the Government from the sale of public lands in 
the Western States may be used for this purpose. The 
settlers, as they take up the lands under these projects, 
obtain the water rights from the Government, to be 
paid for over a series of years without interest, and, 
consequently, no bonds are issued. 

Let us now consider irrigation bonds as a whole. 
Much has been said of their good points, but, as no 
class of securities is without its financial perils, it must 
not be supposed that one may blindly reach out for the 
first irrigation bond at hand, and live happily upon the 
income. 

While recognizing that the recent legislation, both 
State and national, is.a great forward step toward finan- 
cial safety, the fact should be emphasized that it is yet 
too early to definitely set the seal of approval upon all 
bonds of this class. One should move with extreme 
care in selecting an investment banker through which 
to negotiate his purchase of this class of security. 

Some of our best bond houses are participating in 
the financing plans of our large irrigation projects, and 
it would seem that this class of security could be pur- 
chased with the protection afforded by our high-class 
investment banking houses. 

This condition rather suggests a possibility of market- 
ability, which of course is a point in favor, and is inter- 
esting to all investors. 

Among the things to be considered are a thoroughly 
competent attorney’s opinion in proof of the legality of 
the issue; then a satisfactory investigation, showing 
that the corporation appears able to meet its obligations. 
If it is an irrigation district, the same questions arise as 
would enter into the safety of a school, county or other 
municipal security. Climatic conditions, the character 
of the soil, nearness to market, transportation facilities, 
kinds of crop, and the class and density of the popula- 
tion of the locality must always be considered. 

In the West the expression ‘‘ Water is life,” means 
much more now than Easterners know.  ‘‘Stored 
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ety of Principal 
Liberal Income Yield 
Reasonably Broad Market 


These are the three features which 
combine to make the ideal invest- 
ment for the average individual. 


In these days it is practically impos- 
sible to purchase bonds possessing all of 
these features at prices to yield a greater 
return than from about 4 to 6% per 
cent. Our offerings comprise a num- 
ber of issues yielding this return. The 
bonds are secured upon properties of 
demonstrated value and earning power, 
and are held by discriminating investors. 
They should, in our judgment, prove to 
be investments of growing value. 


Write for Circular No. 79. 


We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. We allow interest on 
daily balances subject to draft, or on money 
placed with us pen its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany,N. Y. Chicago, lil. Boston, Mass. 























Guaranteed Water Power 


Bonds Netting 69% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so intrinsically 
ee and so thoroughly safeguarded as to 
sound beyond question. 


First: Secured directly by permanent as- 


sets of over $8,000,000. 
Second: Guaranteed by an old established 
successful company, with net assets o 


$5,000,000. _ 

Third: Principal and interest protected by 
large and established earnings. 

Fourth: Officered and directed by men of 
proven ability and success, 

Fifth: Payable serially in accordance with 
our usual custom. 

Sixth: Available in denominations of $500 
and $1,000 and in convenient maturities 
of from five to twenty years, 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Estaglished 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 
rite your name and address in the lower margin of 


Ww i 
this advertisement, cut it out, mail it to us, we will 
send you our Circular No. 646 H. describing these Bonds, 








While we deal in all classes of high 
grade bonds, we frequently buy and offer 
to our clients, municipal, railroad and public 
service corporation bonds, concerning which 
we have an intimate and personal knowl- 
edge, and which, because they are not so 
well known to the general public, yield 
somewhat more than the ordinary return. 

Our experience, knowledge and service 
are at the disposal of investors. 

Write for descriptive circular G 38. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA: 429 Chestaut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 


6” Your surplus money can be made 6” 


to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala.,, real estate. ; 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on di d'with i to 
date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
PF, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala, 
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6% 


And Absolute Safety 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 
are particularly adapted to the re- 
juirements of those desiring to 
secure the highest rate of income 
that an investment of absolute 
safety can pay. 

These mortgages are secured 
by the most fertile farms in a rich 
and growing country where values 
have increased 50° per cent in 
four years. 


They pay 6 per cent interest, 
almost twice that paid by Eastern 
investments of equal safety. 


| have written a book for the 
benefit of my customers, present 
and prospective. This book was 
written after 27 years’ experience. 
It gives the facts about North 
Dakota and that. most attractive 
slass of securities, the North 
Dakota Farm Mortgage. 


Send the coupon for this book 
today. It is interesting, instructive, 
and of inestimable value to the 
careful investor. It explains why 
Western Investments of absolute 
safety can pay so liberal an in- 
come. (s] 





Walter L. Williamson 
Lisbon, N. D. 


DEAR SiR :—Please send me your new 
book, ‘* Investment Facts.” 


Name 





Town or City 





State_ 198 

















Most Government Bonds pay less en 
2%. Municipal } aye pay 4 to6%. We 


will send you free our “Safe invest- jj 
ment’? book—a valuable guide to wise |" "1 
investment. Write today. 


% Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
& Hanover Bank Bldg., N.Y. City 
Oldest Munieipal Bond House west of New York 


SPITZER é CO. » Bonds 














Special Offering 


of 5% and 6% School Bonds 
Write For Our Special Circular 
Describing 16 Issues of unusual attractiveness from 
a standpoint of security and interest yield. The 
Safety and Dependability of School Bonds 
has caused them to be looked upon by investors as 
Among the Safest of the World’s Investments 


W hen writing ask for Circular S107. Also our 24 
entitled ‘For the Imformation of Conservative Investors. book 


H. T. HOLTZ & co. 
171 La Salle Street, ~~. ~'*- 

















“Chicago 











water is stored wealth.” Water, its sufficiency, its 
proper storage and the rights of the users to it are all- 
important. Inthe old days, the early settler needing 
water, built a ditch, as he conveniently could, along 
the hill or mountain slopes, and took the water. His 
claims were usually good claims, for he was first upon 
the land. 


Care is Taken Not to Encroach on Prior Rights 


When water rights are allotted to corporations by 
the proper authorities, great care must be exercised not 
to encroach upon prior rights, and also to be sure that 
in seasons of drought there shall be sufficient water to 
take care of the last allotment after providing for those 
above, and here is where the expert engineer’s advice is 
all-important. Real estate is no more property than 
the right to divert water from a stream. The first 
canal constructed on any stream has the prior claim to 
the water from that stream up to the full capacity of 
the canal as originally constructed. The next canal has 
the same right, always subject to that of the first canal, 
and so on. The United States Government, in its 
reclamation work, has no better water rights than it is 
entitled to by its order of appropriation. 

There has been much litigation in the past over such 
matters, but as the earlier crude laws are being replaced 
by more perfect ones, there is less likelihood of this in 
the future. 

It has been definitely decided by the courts that the 
State through which water first flows has the prior 
right to its use. This was settled in a long and tedious 
controversy of Nebraska vs. Colorado, in fighting for 
the waters of the Arkansas. 

Rivers flowing across the border, being international 


property, present problems of some difficulty, but these - 


matters are being gradually worked out. 

In water-power propositions, the corporation is 
obliged to own the water rights above its own works, 
because it only temporarily uses the water, as it is again 
restored to the stream bed below, but in irrigation, one 
has, theoretically, to own the right to what he uses 
clear to the ocean, because the water when diverted 
upon the land is so largely lost through evaporation, 
and other ways, that but little seeps back into the 
original stream. In the former case, the water may be 
used over and over again, but not so in the latter. 


The Dam is the Keystone of the Irrigation 
Proposition 

When a large dam is built for the storage of water 
for the purpose of generating electricity by water-power, 
no engineer seems too good for the purpose of super- 
vising its construction. The permanency of a dam for 
the storage of irrigation water is just as important as in 
the case just cited, and the character, therefore, of the 
construction work must be carefully looked to. _ In this 
connection, it must be remembered that much of the 
water used for purposes of irrigation comes rather from 
the melting of the snows upon the mountains than 
from rainfall. Lakes are very scarce in the great West. 
There are probably more in the State of Maine than in 
the greater part of the whole arid section; so little 
advantage can be taken of the existing natural reser- 
voirs, irrigation being dependent almost always upon 
artificially created ones. But the high mountainous 
valleys offer admirable opportunities for flooding large 
areas by the building of comparatively small dams. 
This is well set forth in a remark made in connection 
with the building of one of the big reclamation dams, 
that “‘God did ninety per cent. of the work when he 
created the reservoir site.’ 

The almost universal method of serial redemption, 
under which irrigation bonds are issued, calling for their 
actual payment rather than their replacement later by 
refunding issues, is much in their favor. Furthermore, 
the bankers are heeding the demands of the small 
investor, and are providing one hundred and five hun- 
dred dollar bonds in the majority of cases. The inter- 
est rate is fairly high and attractive, due, probably, to 
the pioneering work which investment houses are 
~ gai in educating the public to securities of this 

ind. 

If-the land values continue on the increase, and the 
bonds based thereon have been legally issued, and 
sufficiency of water and permanency of storage works 
properly safeguarded, it would appear that the longer 
maturities should have increased security on account 


thereof. 
+ + 


The Patron of Wilbur Wright 


ITHOUT wishing to lessen the glory of Wilbur 

Wright’s achievements, some of the reflected 
honor should be given to the man who made his experi- 
ments possible. This man is Lazere Weiller. Mr. 
Weiller was the first to form a society for the promo- 
tion of aerial navigation, its object being to buy up 
successful inventions. 

When Wilbur Wright made-his flight at Andoon, 
France, science put its stamp of approval on his flying 
machine. On that same occasion Mr. Wright fulfilled 
the terms of his contract with Lazere Weiller for the 
sale of his patents in France for one hundred thousand 
dollars. This opened the avenue to a new industry. 
A plant for the manufacture of aeroplanes will be built 
near Dunkerque, and the work of manufacture will be 
under the direction of Mr. Weiller. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Bo Pour Savings Bring 67%? 


‘middle-m 
RS tee 6 linn dling tor ee Ral 


Estate Company direct. Your surplus fundsinvested in these 
bonds give ra not only ~ sighest interest, butthe soundest 
securily—$12, of New York | 
Time-tried and panic-t 
rs, during “which time he 000,000 has 
ba ay in principal and interest. 
are non-fluctuating and non-speculative, 
ued in two forms: 
6 n Bonds 
For those who wish to invest $100 0r more. For 
income Earning, paying interest semi-annually. 
6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 
For /ncome Saving, purch by i 
payments. 
Interesting literature, including large map of New York 
City, sent on request. 


American Beal Estate Company 


Assets, $11,851 866 "Cone loom Surplus, $1,753,111.16 
618 Night & Day Bank Bldg. 527 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bank Your Savings with a 


Safe Company in Conservative City 


every pre for feat 

heen prompt'y 
Moreover, they 
carry pri 














Philadelphia is the most conservative city of 
the country—it never goes to financial ex- 
tremes. It weathers panics that few others can. 

Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the U.S. 
Treasury under Pres. Roosevelt, President of 
our company, gives his great and conservative 
knowledge of finance to the protection of every 
deposit. 

The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia 

thus stands at the head of safe conservative 

Savings Institutions. 

O/. Compound Your Savings will be 
4 % Interest on safe; your compound 
Saving Accounts | interest sure. 

Our free book “‘ How to Save by Mail’ ex- 
plains Gov. Shaw’s monthly saving plan and 
what compound interest will do to a few dollars 
amonth. For example, $10 a month will grow 
to $1473.00 in 10 years. 
boy or girl to college, or buy a home in any 
state in the Union. 

The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co. 
LESLIE M. SHAW, President 
Dept. A 11. 927 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 























Six Per cent Certificates 


Redeemable any time after two 
years—J Amply secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate 
deposited in trust with one of Bal- 

timore’s strongest banking institutions.  Is- 
sued in amounts of $100 or more. 4 Insure 
maximum earning power to your money and at 
the same time absolutely safeguard both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

This strong, conservative, old institution has 
depositors living in every state of the Union. 

Write for the Booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore,.Md. 

















Enough to send your : 











WHAT ARE THEY? WRITE AND SEE 
This system is of a character equivalent 
Pam toact experience, enabling men to make 
[m proper selections of securities. 






It’s a business ome propesitivn embodying protec- 
tion and eb is interest ng fall 


of facts—get one to-day. rite for “*‘ The Data ’’—sent gratis. 
EB. G. DENTON & cO., 42 Wall Street, New York 








(Pittsburgh Real Estate. Not affected 


aa any financial or trade conditions. Size of 
Mortgage time to suit. Ju nt Bond for double 
the omeunt ‘with each Mo: lect rol ow Careful 
appraisement in every case an temtine oi owner ay 
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November, 1909 


The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 724) 


charming, frank simplicity, she called attention to her 
costume. 

“it’s a lucky thing,” she observed, ‘‘that | dressed 
for a scramble over the ice before coming ashore with 
Uncle Jerry and Mr. Scales. And lucky, too, that I 
didn’t change back when we returned to the Aurora. 
| left it the second time with no other idea than of 
pulling about for a while in the dingey. 1’d have done 
‘that just the same if | had dressed for dinner that 
night, as | usually did.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘a skirt would have been a pretty 
serious matter to people in our situation.” 

‘Show me the rest of our house,” she commanded, 
presently. ‘* This is the only room I’ve seen.” 

The subdivision of the hut was accomplished by an 
L-shaped partition seven feet or so from the outer wall 
around two sides of it. It yielded two tiny, cubical 
bedrooms (that was the purpose which the wooden 
bunk in each of them indicated); and a third room of 
the same width (about seven feet), but running the 
entire length of the side of the hut nearest the cliff. 
This room had evidently served for stores and for a 
kitchen, since part of the reconstructed fireplace pro- 
jected into it. It was in this last room where the 
greater part of what the searchers from the Aurora 
had dismissed as ‘‘ rubbish”? was accumulated. 

Cayley did as the girl commanded, and showed her 
every nook and cupboard which the four walls of the 
hut contained. When they returned to the living-room 
where the fire was, she dropped down on one of the 
bunks with a little sigh of fatigue. 

He was about to remonstrate with her, but she fore- 
stalled him. ‘‘ There was something | wanted to say 
to you; | hope | have n’t forgotten it. Oh, I know. 
We needn’t wait for to-morrow to begin the search 
for the stores. We can begin to-night, with father’s 
maps and journals. Don’t you think they might give 
us a hint?” 

‘That suggestion is worth more than my whole 
day’s work. I'll go at it as soon as we’ve finished 
supper.” 

“Why didn’t 
long as vou do.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ You're 
he assented, with a laugh. 
long as you can keep awake. 
catch you nodding—”’ 

So when the supper was cleared away they went at 
it, the girl with the red-bound book, Cayley with the 
maps. Foran hour he worked steadily. At the end 
of it he looked up, an exclamation of triumph on his 
lips. But at sight of her it died out in a smile. She 
had slipped down upon the sleeping-bag, her head 
cradled in the crook of one arm, and she was fast 
asleep. 


vou say ‘we’? I shall work as 
too tired already.”” Then 
‘All right,’ he said. ‘*So 


But the first time | 


CHAPTER XV 
DISCOVERIES 


Sue had her revenge next morning, however, for when 

he wakened, after having worked half the night, he 
found she had breakfast already waiting for him. Half 
through the meal she leaned forward a little and shook 
her head at him with a tantalizing air of triumph. 

“You didn’t find the thing you were looking for 
last night in father’s journal—the place where they hid 
the stores, | mean.”’ 

“Oh, but I did!” he cried. “I only waited to give 
you time to eat a necessary and sensible breakfast 
before | spoke of it. I had it on the tip of my tongue 
to suggest that we set about finding it in good earnest 
when I saw, in your eyes, that you had a mystery of 
your own.” 

It was evident from the look in those eyes now that 
she was both surprised and puzzled. 

“You found it last night!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Found 
it in the journal, and then never went to look at it!” 

‘Why, I found an unmistakable reference to it, and 
though the exact location wasn’t given, it was plain 
that three or four hours’ exploring by daylight would 
enable us to find it. But even if | hadn’t minded 
leaving you asleep here, unprotected, in the hut, | 
doubt very much if I could have found it at night. 
But what’s the mystery you were about to reveal to 
me? 

““No,” she said; ‘‘ tell me more about your discovery 
first. What was the reference in the journal ?” 

He rose and took from the shelf the big leather- 
bound volume which was proving itself, with every 
hour, their greatest treasure. 

“*It’s over here, toward the end,” he said, ‘‘in that 
last winter, when the Walrus came. Oh, here weare.” 

He seated himself on the bunk beside her and began 
to read. 

‘** March 1oth.—We have just spent an arduous and 
fearful week upon the task of unloading the wreck of 
the whaler. The weather has been severe— bitterly 
cold (10 deg. F. being the mildest)—and three-quarters 
of a gale blowing most of the time. The men are in- 
clined to be rebellious over my driving them out to 
work in such weather, but | dared not wait for it to 
moderate. 

“** When the ice opens round the whaler she will go 
down like a plummet; and if that event should have 
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Why Irrigation Bonds 





. Are So 


se BRS 

The most popular bonds that we handle 
now are Irrigation Bonds. ‘They have dis- 
placed, with a large share of our customers, 
Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility 
bonds which pay a lower rate. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation projects 
now involve no uncertainty. The Government 
itself is spending ters of millions of dollars in 
reclaiming this arid land. 

The demand for irrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. And 
because an unfailing water supply, under con- 
stant control, insures one against crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands 
in America are now in the irrigated sections 


Carefully Guarded 


The projects which we finance are carefully 
guarded. Our own engineers and attorneys 
pass on every feature. An officer of our 
Company, residing in the West, keeps con- 
stantly in touch with every project until the 
whole work is completed. 

We have our pick of these projects, because 
we are known as the leading dealeis in Irriga- 
tion bonds. ‘The 
always well located. 

In the past 15 vears we have sold 71 sepa- 
rate issues of Reclamation bonds—Drainage 
and Irrigation —without a dollar of loss to any 
investor. 





The Security 

Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens, 
given by individual owners in payment for 
water rights. 

‘hese liens are conservative—more so than 
the usual farm mortgage. ‘They are often for 
less than one-fourth the land's value, 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by 
several times over. 

In addition, tne bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irri- 
gation Company owns—the property which 
the proceeds of the bonds help to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obliga- 
tions, issued, like School bonds, by organized 
districts. Such bonds are tax liens on all the 
real property in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to 
the provisions of the Federal law known as 
the ‘Carey Act.” 





Popular 





projects we finance are 


The security in al] our projects is ideal and 
ample. Itis hard to concéive of ‘anything 
better. ‘ . 

Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six-per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now; be obtained’ on 
any large class of bonds based on equal se- 


curity. 
The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings where 


such amounts of money can be used to equal 
advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now over- 
whelming. And there is a great demand for 
money that will help to supply it. So the 
bonds pay this liberal rate. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usually . 
payable all the way from two to twelve years, 
One may make long-time or short-time invest- 
ments. Every bond paid off increases the se- 
curity back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 


Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation bonds 
which every investor small and large, should 
read. It is based onour intimate knowledge 
of the facts, gained hy 15 years of experience. 

Please send this coupon to-day for it. It 
will enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds 
form the sort of investment you seek, (4) 


Srowlridge ’Niverbe: 


(Established 1898) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


Gentlemen—Please send me your new Bond 
Book, ‘‘ The World's Greatest Industry.” 











50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 


pee 


Town 





State 605 

















We own and offer subject to prior sale and advance in price— 


$1,500,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6% GOLD BONDS 


(PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED) ; 


TWIN FALLS OAKLEY LAND & WATER COMPANY 


(Operating under the United States Carey Act) 


Dated October 1st, 1 
$100, 


This issue is secured by— : 3 

(3) An absolute first lien on 38,000 acres of rich agricultural 
and fruit land in the famous Twin Falls Country, 
Idaho, created by the State of Idaho in favor of the 
company under direct authorization by the United 
States Government. , 

(2) A deposit of purchase money may = § of individual 
settlers, at all times aggregating at least one and one- 
quarter times the par value of the outstanding bonds. 

(3) All the property, real and personal, of the issuing 
company. 

(4) The unconditional guarantee of the American Water 
Works & Guarantee Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., capital 
and surplus, $4,500,000. The annual net earnings of 
this company are more than six times the interest 
charges on the bonds of this issue, and four times the 
average annual maturing bonds. 


Principal may be registered. Due serially 1911 to 1920. Denomination, St.goos $500 ; 
Interest payable April 1, and October 1, at the Trust Company of America, Trustee, 


ew York... 


The land upon which this issue is based is a part of the 
famous ‘I'win Falls Country, Idaho. The ebatraliide inter- 
est in this company is owned by the: American’ Water 
Works & Guarantee Company, whose successful record in , 
handling water works and irrigation companies guarantees 
full protection to the bond holders. The Twin Falls Oakley 
Land Water Company is one of several conspicuously 
successful irrigation projects which .this company has 
brought out. ‘These include the Twin Falls Salmon River 
and:the Twin Falls North Side I.and & Water Companies, 
the success of which is well known. 

The ent in low denominations — $500 and 
$100— excellent opportunity for small investments. 

We recommend these bonds for conservative investment. 


Send to our Department A for circulars and descriptive 
matter. 


PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc., 


Investment Bankers, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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happened before we unloaded her of her stores our 
plight would have been utterly desperate. Of stores 
in the ordinarily accepted sense she had but a scanty 
supply, and those of a miserably inferior description; 
but she contained half a cargo of whale oil in barrels, 
which, now that it is landed, will settle the problem 
of fuel for us for as long as the last survivor of our 
company can hope to remain alive. And fuel is, after 
all, the only necessity which the land itself does not 
supply us with. Of course, we shall have to forego 
the delights of bear steak when our ammunition gives 
out, but walruses we can kill with harpoons. And 
with these and scurvy-grass, which we gather in the 
valley every summer, there is no danger of actual star- 
vation. 

‘** We hoisted the barrels of blubber out of the whaler’s 
hold with a hand tackle, sledged them ashore along the 
floe and the crown of the glacier to Moseley’s cave, 
which seemed to be the most convenient place to store 
them temporarily.’ ” 

Cayley laid down the book, and turned to the girl. 

‘*That’s the place; 1’m perfectly sure,” he said. ‘‘It 
evidently faces the glacier, but it must be very near the 
beach, for they wouldn’t have hauled those barrels 
any further than necessary.” 

“*Is that all he says about it?” 

“It’s all he says directly, but there’s a reference just 
a little further along which made me all the surer | was 
right—let ’s see.” 

He opened the book again and ran his eye down the 
page. ‘‘‘—A hundred weight or so of spermaceti 
and two barrels of sperm oil we took directly to the 
hut.’ Here, this is what 1 was looking for.” 

‘** The knowledge we get by experience often comes 
too late to be of any great service to us. | made some 
mistakes in stripping the Phenix, which | should not 
repeat now. For instance, carrying her pilot house, 
with infinite labor, up to the cliff-head for an observ- 
atory. It is thoroughly impracticable for this purpose. 
I doubt if I have visited it three times since Mr. Moseley’s 
death—’”’ 

‘*He was the astronomer and botanist of father’s 
expedition,” said the girl. 

Cayley read on: ‘‘‘ But now that | have learned my 
lesson, | have but little to apply the knowledge to. 
The Walrus is, | believe, the most utterly wretched 
hulk that ever sailed the seas—ill found, detestably 
dirty and literally rotting to pieces. We shall, how- 
ever, get enough planks and timbers out of her to build 
a shed or two near the hut, for the more convenient 
storage of our supplies.’ ” 

Again he closed the book. ‘‘ That’s what I was 
looking for,” he said. ‘‘You see they brought that 
stuff down from the cave to these sheds; so the cave 
would be almost inevitably the first hiding-place they 
would think of when the sight of the Aurora drove 
them to hustle everything out of sight.” 

‘‘Whereabout ‘on the cliff is the observatory, 
Philip ?” : 

‘*l was wondering about that. I’ve flown across 
the cliff a number of times, but have never seen any- 
thing of it. He may have wrecked it; taken it down 
and used it for some other purpose.” 

‘*No,” she said; ‘‘he’d ‘hardly have had time for 
that. There weren’t many more pages to write in the 
journal when he made that entry.” 

She fellthen into a little abstracted silence, which 
the man did not know how to break. But presently 
she roused herself and came fully back to the present, 
back to him. 

“‘Did you succeed in accounting for the thing you 
asked me about last night, the mark on the map right 
here where they built the hut afterwards?” 

“1 didn’t find anything about it in the journal, but 
this morning, before breakfast, when I went outside 
the hut, one glance at the face of the cliff accounted 
for it fully. The cliff is split right here, from top to 
bottom, by a deep, narrow fissure. The fissure is full 
of ice, which | suppose has n’t melted for a thousand 
years. No summer that they could have in a high 
latitude like this would ever melt it, certainly.” 

The girl laughed and rose from her place at the rude 
table. 

“‘Well,” she asked, ‘‘ are you ready for my discovery 
now?” 

She took down his pocket electric bull’s-eye from the 
shelf behind her, held out a hand to him and, on tip- 
toe, led him, with a burlesque exaggeration of mystery, 
out into the storeroom. As completely mystified in 
reality as she playfully pretended to want him to be, 
Cayley followed. 

She went straight across the storeroom to the rear 
wall of the hut, the wall that backed squarely against 
the sheer surface of the cliff, flashed on the bull’s-eye 
for a second, apparently to make sure that she had 
chosen the right point in the wall, then, letting go his 
hand she stooped and picked up astick of firewood 
which lay at her feet. With this she struck pretty 
hard upon the planking. The sound which the blow 
gave forth was as hollow as a drum. 

Cayley started. ‘A cave!” he exclaimed. “A 
cave here. Oh, I see. It’s a cold cellar they made by 
cutting a hole in the ice that filled the fissure. And 
why do you suppose they boarded it up?” 

The girl laughed delightedly. Evidently she had 
not, as yet, developed the whole of her discovery. 
She flashed the light again. 
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‘‘ Look !” she commanded. 

In the center of a little circle of wall which the bull’s- 
eye now illuminated Cayley saw the barrel of a rusty 
hinge. 

‘“You see,” she went on, *‘it’s a door, and they 
only nailed it up the other day. There’s a nail-head 
somewhere here that’s quite bright. | caught the glint 
of it while | was rummaging before breakfast, and that 
made me look.” 

Cayley darted back into the living-room, returning 
almost instantly with the broken-handled pick. 

In less than a minute, with a protesting squeak, the 
rude door swung open, and they saw before them just 
what Cayley had predicted. A rather high, but narrow 
cavity, the sides of which were the naked rock of the 
cliff, but the floor and ceiling solid ice. 

That was all, or they thought it was, but just as 
they were about to retrace their steps to the hut, 
Cayley happened to glance up. The roof of the cave 
was not very much higher than it had to be to permit 
him so stand erect in it, something under seven feet; but 
here at the further end of it he saw a circular, chimney- 
like hole, about two feet in diameter, leading straight 
upward through the solid ice in the fissure. 

Nature had nothing to do with the formation of it, 
so much was clear enough. It had been cut out by 
hand, and evidently with infinite labor. 

Flashing his bull’s-eye over it did not enable him to 
see the end of it, but it did reveal a series of notches 
running straight up the two opposite surfaces. The 
only purpose they would serve would be to make 
possible the ascent of the chimney. 

Jeanne followed his gaze, and then the two looked at 
each other, completely puzzled. 

‘*Some one must have made it,”. she said; ‘‘ and it 
must have been frightfully hard to make a tunnel right 
up through the ice like that. But what in the world 
can. they have made it for?” 

“*1’ve no idea in the world,” he confessed, ‘‘ but it 
goes somewhere, and I mean to find out where.” 

‘*Don’t follow it too far,” she cautioned. ‘‘It would 
only need one foot-slip off one of those icy notches to 
bring about a dreadfully ugly fall.” 

**One could n’t fall far down a tube of that diameter, 
unless he had completely lost his nerve, for there’s 
always a chance to catch one’s self. And you’re to 
remember that I’m used to falling. No, I'll be as safe 
up there as | would be on a turnpike. Yes, really.” 

With that and a ndd of reassurance he scrambled up 
into the mouth of the long chimney. He had taken 
his bull’s-eye with him, so the girl was left in the dark. 
She dropped down. on a heap of bearskins to wait for 
him. 

She had no means of measuring the time, and it 
seemed a perfectly interminable while before she heard 
Cayley returning down the ice chimney. Had she 
known how long it really was she would have been 
justified in feeling seriously worried about him, but not 
knowing, she attributed the seeming duration of his 
delay to the tedium of sitting in the dark with nothing 
todo. Even at that, she was conscious of a feeling 
of relief when she heard him call out to her once 
more, cheerfully, albeit somewhat hollowly, from the 
chimney’s mouth: 

‘* Jeanne, where are you?” 

‘*Here, just where you left me.” 

‘*Here! All the while? You must be half frozen. 
I’ve been gone the better part of an hour.” 

“1 did n’t know how long it was, and | kept think- 
ing you’d be back any minute. But where in the 
world have you been?” 

By the time she asked that question they had groped 
their way back into the storeroom and thence into the 
living-room of the hut, and by now she was looking at 
lim in the full light of day. 

He dropped down, with a rather explosive sigh, upon 
one of the bunks and poked tentatively at his thighs 
and shoulders, as if they were numb with fatigue. 

‘1 think, by a reasonable estimate,” he said, ‘‘ that 
chimney is five miles high. I kept going and going and 
going, till 1 began to believe that there was n’t any end 
to it, or that, by some magic or other, | slipped down 
a yard as often as 1] went up one. But I did get to the 
end at last, and I’ll give you a thousand guesses as to 
what I found there.” 

“‘The observatory,” she hazarded. ‘‘Oh, but not 
really? 1 did not mean that. for an honest guess at all. 
It was just the first thing that came into my head. 
But how could they pull the pilot-house of the Phanix 
up through that little hole in the ice?” 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I don’t believe they did,” 
he answered, with mocking seriousness. ‘‘It’s more 
likely that they took it to pieces and then rigged a 
boom and tackle up at the cliff-head and hauled it up 
outside. - But when they got it up there they put it 
together again right across the fissure and then tun- 
nelled down, or up, the whole depth of the cliff. It 
must have taken them weeks to, do it, and when it was 
done they had an inside connection between it and the 
hut, so that they were quite independent of the weather. 
And it must have been a great place to make observa- 
tions from.” 

‘‘Have been!” she echoed, questioningly. ‘‘Isn’t it 
nowr” 

‘No, because it’s all snowed and frozen in. It’s 
buried, | don’t know how many feet deep by this time, 
and dark, of course, as a pocket. But everything inside 
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is quite undisturbed. | doubt if a single member of the 
Walrus’s crew ever saw it, or even suspected that such 
a place existed.” 


“1 wish I’d gone with you,” she said. ‘‘Do you 
suppose I could have got up there ?” 
“Oh, if it were a matter of necessity, yes. 1 could 


make fast a line around you, and then | could go ahead 
as a safeguard in case of slips. But I should n’t advise 
you to try it for fun.” 

She acquiesced regretfully: ‘‘ | suppose, if it tired you 
out like that, you are so strong and tireless. But it 
sounds inviting, somehow—the pilot-house of the 
Phenix perched away up there on the cliff, and all 
buried in snow. 1! was there for a few minutes once, 
the day father sailed ;” then, after a moment's silence, 
‘“ you say everything was left apparently undisturbed. 
What is there up there?” 

He unbuttoned his jacket and took from an inner 
pocket a scrap of paper. 

**Being a methodical person,” he explained, ‘‘] made 
an inventory. It’s really quite a respectable list.” 

She seated herself beside him on the bunk as if to 
read the paper. 

“‘L imagine you will need an interpreter,” he said. 
‘‘l’ve half forgotten what these tracks mean myself. 
My hands were so stiff with the cold it wasn’t very 
easy to write. But that first word is telescope. And 
there are the meteorological instruments, barometers, 
thermometer and so on, and the Phanix’s compass, 
sextant and chronometer, a microscope, a_ paraffin 
oven and a big chunk of paraffin, an oil lamp, a five- 
gallon can about half full of oil and a small stove. 
There was a providential treasure for me in the form 
of a razor, which they used, | suppose, for cutting 
microscopic sections with. I’m glad they hadn’t a 
microtone to do it properly.” 

“You didn’t find a comb for me, did you?” she 
asked. ‘‘Because, unless you did, or until you do, 
you won't be allowed to use the razor.” 

“IT suppose | could make one, or asort of one. It 
would be genuine ivory, anyway.” 

He had come apparently to the end of the list. 

‘*Well,” she said, ‘‘| suppose we might find some- 
thing to do with almost any of these things; some of 
them will be useful, certainly. And it’s pleasant, 
somehow, to think of our little pilot-house, all snowed 
in, up there on the cliff-head, and of our secret inside 
passage leading up to it.” 

‘*That’s quite true,” he said. ‘‘I suppose it’s all 
romantic nonsense, but it does give one a certain feeling 
of security. However,” he went on, ‘‘we’re not 
reduced as yet to anything as intangible as that as a 
subject for giving thanks. You hav n't seen the whole 
of my list yet. I’ve saved the best till the last.” 

He turned the paper over in his hand as he spoke. 
She did not attempt to read what he had written, but 
sat there beside him, her hands clasped about one knee, 
her eves upon the booted foot which was poised across 
the other, and waited rather tensely for him to tell her. 

‘*It’s not so very much, but it will mean an immense 
lot to us. What people die of in the Arctic is not so 
often disease or accident, or even, directly, cold or 
starvation. They die more often of disgust and weari- 
ness and exhaustion. Your father knew that, and he 
set’ apart from his general stores some luxuries and 
delicacies, or things that would seem to be such to men 
in their plight, to be used against emergency. I’m 
sure that’s why he took them up there and hid them 
away. Part of them are lost. I wish he could have 
known to whom they were going to be of use. There’s 
a little cask with brandy in it, a good sized pot nearly 
full of beef extract, a jar of dried eggs, three tins of 
condensed milk, a big ten-pound box of Albert biscuit 
and a big plum-pudding, in a tin, you know—Cross & 
Blackwell’s. There it was, waiting, | suppose, to lend 
some sort of an air of festivity to their next Christmas.” 

The girl rose from her seat beside him, and going 
over to the window, stood for a while gazing up at the 
beach. 

When she turned back, he saw that her eyes had 
dimmed a little, but the tone in which she addressed 
him was steady. 

‘* Well, shall we go to look for our other cave, where 
the real stores are? There won’t be anything heart- 
rending about that, at all events.” 

Cayley did not rise when she did, but remained, look- 
ing rather thoughtful, just where he was. The girl 
misinterpreted his hesitation. 


‘*1 forgot how tired you must be,” she said. ‘‘Of 
course we'll wait.” ; ' 
“No, that’s not it. 1 was only thinking. I believe 


we could live through the winter on what we’ve got 
right here—the bear, the birds and what stores we 
found in the observatory. They wouldn’t more than 
last till the winter was over, but | think with a little 
good economy they would do that.” 

‘*You don’t mean not to try to find the other cave ?’ 

‘‘No. It was simply a question of making what we 
have got safe and shipshape first—spending as much 
of this fine day as is necessary getting in more wood, 
the rest of those birds, and skinning and butchering 
that bear we killed last night—before we go out on an 
exploring expedition that may prove unavailing.” 

‘“l see,” she assented, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You mean 
what Tom would call playing it safe.” 

‘‘That’s a fine day out there,” Cayley went on, 
‘*but what weather-wisdom | have gained up in this 
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part of the world makes me suspicious that we’re 
about to have a change.” 

The girl sighed somewhat ruefully. 
oo reasonable,” she said. 

he thought of going back to yesterday’s drudgery 
her muscles were still stiff from, instead of setting out 
along that sparkling beach with Cayley, in search for 
their Alladin’s cave, was one that took some courage 
to face. Nevertheless, her hesitation was only mo- 
mentary. 

“Aye, aye, captain,” she said, holding out her hand 
to him. ‘What do you want me to do?” 

He left her provided with a jack-knife he had in his 
pocket and the task of skinning and dressing the rest 
of the birds they had brought in from the talus the day 
before. Those he had already prepared were to be hung 
up with these in their cold storage cellar back of the 
hut. 

He himself, with his sheath-knife and an ax head he 
had discovered, fitted into the broken handle of the 
pick for a cleaver, set out down the beach to flense 
the great bear which he had killed the night before. 
The bear was a colossal specimen, and this fact, to- 
gether with Cayley’s inexperience and lack of tools,’ 
made the job a long and arduous one. But it was ac- 
complished finally, and the forequarters of the huge 
carcass hung up in the storage cellar, while the immense 
white pelt, which had been scrubbed with sand and 
wet wood ashes from their fireplace, was stretched be- 
hind it to dry. 

Jeanne had worked steadily all day at the task Cay- 
ley had assigned her, and by a constant repetition had 
already grown quite expert at it. The amount she had 
accomplished surprised him greatly; but*she declined to 
allow him to make a merit either of her application or 
of her skill, and did not take kindly to Cayley’s sug- 
gestion that she had done what would pass for a day’s 
work. 

““When you stop, I will,” she told him. 

So they effected a compromise. Cayley was to go 
out and bring in a load or two of firewood while she 
cooked supper. 

Long before she expected him back she saw him, not 
moving slowly with his burden, but running—running 
at his top speed, like a man in fear of something. 

Instinctively she moved forward to meet him, and 
this move of hers enabled him to see her. He slack- 
ened his pace instantly, and waved her back toward 
the hut. She obeyed that imperative gesture of his 
without hesitation, but still remained in the doorway, 
watching him as he rapidly drew nearer. 

When he had got near enough so that she could see 
his face and read, more or less, what she saw there, 
she again moved forward to meet him, and this time 
he did not wave her back. When he came within 
arm’s reach of her he caught ‘her and held her tight in 
his two hands. 

‘“What is it, Philip?” she asked, searching the 
depth of his eyes and trying to plumb the horror she 
saw in them. ‘‘ What happened out there?” 

‘‘Nothing—happened. But | saw something there 
that made me anxious for your safety. It’s all right, 
now you’re safe. Nothing has happened here, has 
there, while I’ve been gone?” 

‘Nothing. What could have happened, Philip? It - 
can’t be anything that you’re afraid to tell me,” she 
went on, for he had not answered her. ‘“‘ There can’t 
be anything you'd be afraid to tell me now, after yes- 
terday.” 

‘‘Oh, no, it’s not so bad as that, but I saw that | 
had been wrong to leave you, even for that little while. 
You see, the sight of the place brought back to my 
mind what you had told me yesterday of the terror you 
had felt there, and of the thing that you saw in the 
twilight. And so | looked about and—Jeanne, it was 
no baseless terror, no product of the twilight and the 
fact that you were far from home. There was some- 
thing there, slipping along from the shelter of one 
boulder to that of another. | found the tracks in the 
snow. They weren’t more than ten paces away from 
you when I came down out of the sky.” 

‘“Was it the bear?” she asked. ‘* That was what 
you thought it might have been at the time.” But he 
could see in her eyes that this was not the answer she 
expected. 

He shook his head. That told her enough. 


[Continued in the December number] 


+ + 
Poise 


WEALTHY man once invited a famous humorist to a 

dinner given to friends because he thought he 
would make them laugh. The humorist came from the 
bedside of a dying friend. He ate his dinner in silence 
and abstraction. 

Finally the exasperated host could not stand it any 
longer, and he said, ‘“\Dear Mr. —— won't you tell 
us something funny ?” 

The humorist threw off his gloom and did cheer up 
the guests, because he was able, for the time, to anti- 
dote the sorrow thought which was weighing so heavily 
upon his soul, with the opposite suggestion. 


se a 


Little minds are interested in the extraordinary; 
great minds in the commonplace.—Hubbard. 


**You are hor- 


SEE PAGE 695 
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DELICIOUS FRESH FRUIT DAINTY 
is made of the juice and 
grated rind of three lemons, 
juice and grated rinds of three 
oranges, three bananas and 
three peaches (fresh or canned) 
pressed through a sieve, three 
cups of sugar and three cups of 
water. Stirall together, dissolv- 
ing the sugar well, pour in the cylinder—one of small 
diameter is preferable—of freezer and pack with ice 
and salt. Use no crank. Let it stand until it begins 
to freeze on the sides, then scrape down and repeat in 
ten minutes. If properly packed it should be ready to 
serve in one hour. If frozen hard it serves prettily in 
slices. —G. A. S. 
WHEN CLEANING KNIVES, POTS OR KETTLES, a Cork is an 
excellent thing to use with scouring soap.—A. L. G. 


To CURE FEET BLISTERED from long walking, on going 
to bed rub the feet with spirits mixed with tallow. 
G. 


FoR CLEANING WINDOWS a mixture of equal parts of 
water and kerosene is excellent. Afterwards polish 
with a newspaper.—C. F. H. 


IF TURNIPS ARE STRONG (OR BITTER), the changing of 
water two or three times will eliminate the bitter taste 
and make them sweet and palatable.—N. A. S. 


WHEN WASHING EGGS TO SEND TO MARKET, the worst 
stained and discolored eggs may be made perfectly clean 
if rinsed in strong vinegar.—B. M. 


WHEN YOU WANT YOUR KITCHEN FLOOR CLEANED, Cover 
with sawdust or clean white sand, and in a day or two 
it will be as clean as if it had been washed.—M. M. 


To STOP HICCOUGHS QUICKLY, dip a small lump of 
sugar in vinegar, allow it to dissolve slowly in the 
mouth, and immediate relief is usually afforded. 

Lucia Nose. 


IN MAKING CORN MEAL MUSH it is well to wet the meal 
before adding it to the boiling salted water. This will 
prevent it becoming lumpy, as it is apt to, when sifted 
in dry.—Q. A. M. 

Do NOT LEAVE YOUR CANNING until fruit is poor and 
cheap. By all means buy the first good ripe fruit you 
can get. It will pay in the end, even ‘if it does cost a 
little more at the time.—E. F. 


WHEN I WAS PRESERVING FRUIT, | found that | had not 
sufficient rubber rings for my jars; so | cut some rings 
out of blotting pads. | put two rings on each jar. 
The fruit in the improvised ring jars kept well, although 
it was strawberries.—F. L. V. = 


HERE IS A REFRESHING DISINFECTANT for a sick-room or 
anywhere you find an unpleasant odor. Put ground 
coffee in a saucer, and in the center place a small piece 
of camphor gum; light it with a match. As the gum 
burns, allow the coffee to consume with it.—G. J. P. 


A SPLENDID FLOOR STAIN is made of linseed oil colored 
with ground burnt umber. If rubbed well into the floor 
with a flannel rag, and next day polished with beeswax 
and turpentine, it goes right into the wood and is very 
durable, and makes a pretty finish for a floor. 

Mrs. F. G. B. 

WHEN YOU WANT A QUICK, HOT FIRE, and the wood is 
wet, put in an old ham (or shoulder) bone. In this way 
you can get rid of it at a great saving of wood, as one 
will burn much longer than a stove full of wood. If 
the meat has been cut judiciously, there will not be 
enough to justify cooking the bone.—Mrs. R. M. H. 


A CONVENIENT JELLY BAG is made by cutting a square 
of cheese-cloth and fastening it in an embroidery hoop. 
Clip the corners and fasten a stout cord at opposite 
points on the hoop. This can be made as large or as 
small as one wants by allowing the cheese-cloth to sag 
down or draw up. It can be hung on a nail, and is 
easily made and washed.—I. G. WuiTMAN. 


lF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Helpful Household Hints 
From Our Women Readers 


Edited by 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 





I WAS TOLD TO EAT PLENTY 
oF Grapes for sick headaches, 
last fall, by my physician. It 
worked splendidly, but this 
winter, after grapes were gone, 
one morning | felt a headache 
coming on. | wondered what 
to do. An inspiration said, 
‘try raisins.” 1 ate a handful, 
chewing well, and my headache did not materialize. 
Since then I have done this and | find it prevents the 
headache if taken right on the start.—E. A. W. 


To REMOVE WHITE SPOTS FROM FURNITURE, rub with 
camphorated oil.—Mrs. E. A. A. 


IF YOU TRIM THE EDGE OF YOUR EMBROIDERED PIECE 
after washing and ironing, instead of before, you 
will be much better pleased with the newly finished 
article.—L. M. M. 


-_ =_ 


TO PEEL TOMATOES WITHOUT USING HOT WATER, rub 
the tomato with the back of the knife and the skin 
will peel off as easily as if it had been scalded.-—E. F. 


A RAW IRISH POTATO WILL REMOVE MUD spots from 
black clothes, if rubbed on carefully, and will clean 
them nicely.—Mrs. F. G. B. 


SHOULD YOU HAPPEN TO SCORCH WHITE Goops, wet the 
scorched place with hot water and iron again immedi- 
ately. You will find that the stain has vanished. 

GS. UF: 

For ivy POISONING, a simple and effectual remedy is 
sweet spirits of niter. Bathe the affected parts two or 
three times during the day, and the next morning 
scarcely any trace of the poison will remain.—W. G. D. 


For A TIGHT, HOARSE COUGH, where phlegm is not 
rising, take hot water often, as hot as can be sipped. 
This will be found to give immediate and permanent 
relief. —W. C. D. 


A WINTER JELLY. When the winter store of apples 
decays rapidly, cut out the good parts of the specked 
ones and make apple-jelly. Vary the flavor, by using 
part cranberry juice, or try grandmother’s way of pla- 
cing a rose geranium leaf in some of the glasses. —G.H.F. 


To MAKE Mexican Sarsa, take four green chilli 
peppers, remove skin and seeds, one large dried onion, 
six large red tomatoes, peeled; chop all very fine. Add 
salt and black pepper and a tablespoon of vinegar. 
This is the genuine Mexican Sana 2. H.R. 


To TAKE THE SKIN FROM CHILLI PEPPERS, fry the 
pepper in boiling fat until it is blistered, then throw it 
in cold water and remove the skin; or hold over the 
flame of a gas stove and then throw into water as 
above.—Mrs. E. H. R. 


I SOAK EMPTY SCREW-ToP talcum powder boxes in hot 
water for half an hour. I then pry off the tops and 
with sandsoap scrub off all printed matter. Beneath 
is a white paint on which I print the names of different 
ground spices with which | fill them. They make 
splendid sifters, and the screw tops keep spices fresh. 

Mrs. R. Jones. 

VINEGAR IS VERY USEFUL IN SOURING MILK OF cream. 
Put about two tablespoonfuls in a quart of milk and set 
it in a warm place and you will soon have a nice basin 
of sour milk; and cream may be served the same way 
if you want sour cream for biscuit or cake. If you 
have put in a little too much soda by mistake, the error 
may be easily overcome by putting in a small amount 
of vinegar.—M. R. 

To WASH KNITTBD SHAWLS use naptha soap and water 
from which the chill, has been same | Do not 
rub, but squeeze gently in the suds, and rinse in water 
of the same temperature. Never hang up an article of 
this kind to dry it, as that will make it stringy, but 
fold it, being careful to have the edges straight and 
even, and lay on a clean sheet in a sunny place, and it 
will be as fluffy as when new.—Mrs. B. 
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(For copies of this 1910 “‘ Pompeian Beauty” Poster Calendar, 
3 feet high, lavender and gold, see below) 


Astonished Her 


Here’s a beauty receipt: Take a pinch of Pom- 
peian; rub it on your moistened face and well into 
the pores. A few more moments of massaging— 
and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker 
You are astonished! You 
never suspected that so much deadly dirt could 
stay in your skin, despite soap and water scrubbing. 


A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old 
sallow ‘‘dead skin” appearance has gone, and in place of that 
drawn, tired-looking skin is one that has the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. “When first I 
Pompeian,” wrote a woman, “I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish bath.” The pore-dirt that comes out will aston- 
ish you as it did her. 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


**Beautifies by cleansing"’ 


Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores clean, 
and thus promotes skin health. Resolve today to preserve and pro- 
mote i<t beauty. 

1910 Poster-Calendar of “Pompeian Beatty’ sent to any 
address for 10c in coin or stamps. The above picture gives but a 
faint wn of > exquisite Suen 7 pee eon of Whee pany 
Beauty,” really wonderfal in vendar ar > 
No advixtiooment on face of Pefenane mals the artist’s .ame Plate. 

ompeian Massage Cream for 6¢ in cotn o: ao. 

16c today for calender and trial jar. You will be more t n 
Pleased. Write today for either or both." 

The Pompeian Manufacturing Company 

- ..+40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


"TO the average poul- 
{ tryman that would 
seem impossible 
and when we tell you 
that we have actually 
done a $1 500 poultry 
business with 60 hens 
on a corner in the city 
garden 40 feet wide by 
40 feet long we are sim- 
ply stating facts. It 
would not be possible to 
get such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced 
by the American people, 
still it is an easy matter 
when the new 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


is adopted. 


THE PHILO ty IS UNLIKE ay OTHER WAYS 
KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many ie. ‘siak the reverse, poses ose things in po 
try work that have always been considered le, and do 
unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that wi 1 hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how 
to raise nearly all the chicks hatehed. It gives complete plans 
detail how to make everything necessary to ran the business and at 
leas than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in 
any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are rafsed in a space of leas than a sqnare foot to the broiler without 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best — bringing here 
three cents per pound above the highest market pri 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE 
RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in a space of two eqnare feet fcr each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are usin 
Our new book. the PHILO SysTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy- 
to-underatand directions that are rigt.t to the point, and 15 of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start nish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of our secrets of suceess is to save all the chickens that are 
fal ly developed at hatching time, be penne’ nee can crack 

wr not. [t is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 





THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 





South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I nave followed yoursystem yreatest system the world has ever known. 
mag 
success. re can beanyimprovement have th that b 
on pacers, your fet now you have the system t ngs t the 


Pe , brooding chickens your wa: 
ey antl ten Pe tau tha eocetiee dvect method will raise ee ealthier chicks 
he ever saw, and he wants alll can spare than the old way of using lamps and 

season. Y 





CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make ths best green food with but little trou- 
ble and have a good supply, any day inte year, winter or summer. 
It is just as Lepectble to get a large eg By ield without green food as 
it is to keep a cow withont hay or fodde 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH 
CHICKEN 


required. No danger of chilling, over hating or barning 

up the ry Aye with brooders usirg lamps or any kind of fire. 

‘They ‘also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any 

that may be on them when pluced inthe brooder. Our book gives 

full plans and the right t. make and use — One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 TO 50 CENTS. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, ’09 
Mr. E. R. Philo. Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sr:-I just want to tell you of the success I have had with 
the Philo systein, In January, 1909, I penchesss one of your Philo 
yee m books and I commenced to hatch chickens. On the third day 
of February, 1%09, I succeeded in hatching ten chicks. I put them in 
one of your fireleas broodeis and we hd zero weather. We succeed- 
be in bringing through nine—one got killed by accident. On June 1, 
e of the pullets laid her.first egg, and the most remarkable thing 
is ‘she has laid every day since up to the present time. 

Yours truly, 





R. 8S. LaRue. 


205 S, Clinton St., Baltimore, Md., May 28, 1909 
E.R. ee Publisher, E Imira, N.Y. 
Dear sir:—I have emba:ked in the poultry business on a small 
scale (1’ hilo System) and am having the best of success so far, sixty- 
eight per cent. of eggs hatched by hens, all chicks alive and healthy 
at this writing; they are now three weeksold. Mr. Philo isa public 
benefactor and I don’t believe his System can a pon and 
so [am now a for more yard room, having but 15 x 80 where | 
am now. Yours truly, C. H. Leach. 


Osakis, Minn., June 7, ’09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—You certainly have the 
resuitisa complete | have had experience with poultry, but I 


+ The first ex- real profits, “= re, 


ce I with your System was last Jesse Underwood 
ber. I icks under two N.Y..8 
hens, put them as soonashatchedinoneot a7. 5 p. piproe * eport ie ept. 12, 1908 
ur brooders put of doorsandat theage of Dear sir:I hiave had peffect success 


I think your 


besides it saves so much work and risk 
Yours rennocttully. 


A. E. Nelson 8. Gooding 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest revised 
edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 


E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 154 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Learn to Make Poultry Pay. 


We teach poultry keeping in all its branches, by mail, or by demonstration 
at the greatest poultry institute in the world. The home of the 


PHILO 


SYSTEM. 


Fresh laid eggs are considered the most perfect food and any one can learn to 
produce them at a profit, with the improved methods taught in our schools. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS AND GOOD LIVING 


may be had on a city lot or a small lot of ground in suburbs or in the country. 


Poultry keeping is really a science. 


To get the greatest returns all branches 


of the work must be thoroughly understood. A short course is all that is neces- 
sary to make the business a success and to avoid the mistakes so common with 


those who do not understand the work. 


WE CAN TEACH YOU SCIENTIFIC POULTRY KEEPING 
by mail or at our National Poultry Institute where thousands of the finest birds are 
raised annually. With our improved methods itis possible to handle the business 
with a very small capital, or students canget employment at good salaries. Write 
for full imformation about our course of instruction in methods of poultry keeping. 


PHILO NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, 


1600 LAKE ST., 


ELMIRA, N. Y- 
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Man—As Woman Sees 
Him 
[Continued from page 708) 


Mr. Barrie, who alone has discovered what every 
woman knows, meant to fableize his own sex in 
‘Peter Pan.” Perhaps the Never-Never Land 
symbolizes that wonderful masculine world which 
no man ever leaves and no woman ever enters, 
At any rate, Adam’s mother would not permit 
him to grow up. And Adam’s wife instinctively 
carries on the work. And Eve, come at last to 
that kingdom of motherhood in which Adam 
can reign only as prince-consort, adopts him as 
another of her child-subjects, learns tenderly to 
pet, indulge, wheedle, cajole, captivate him; 
learns more tenderly still to laugh at him. 


Two Must Play the Game to Satisfy Both 


At Adam’s. minor weaknesses, then,, Eve 
laughs. There are a few for which she despises 
him. In her secret heart she has a contempt 
for the creature she has fooled. In her secret 
heart she has a contempt for the creature who 
does not understand the rudiments of the only 
game she knows. 

For women are born lovers. They play the 
love-drama with a magnificent expertness. Their 
work is full of a thousand colors, nuances, over- 
tones, which men do not understand, do not even 
perceive. In the course of their cou‘ tship, 
every woman treats every man to a little Maet- 
erlinckian drama which is surcharged with a 
charming sentiment, with poetic imagination. 
And every woman sighs as she sees insensate 
masculinity stalking, unheeding as a bull, through 
the delicate web of her finesses and subtleties. 

And in addition to Adam’s minor faults he 
has faults of quite a different character—maijor 
faults that inspire Eve with a blind terror. He 
is the slave of stimulants. His promiscuousness 
is the devastating sirocco of her life. The thing 
that he says oftenest is that beauty is only skin 
deep. The thing that he proves oftenest is that 
a pretty face can do anything with him. In 
every other relation of life, Eve trusts his word 
absolutely. On his sex-side, she judges him 
never by what he says, but always by what he 
does. For as far as women are concerned, he 
has, as Matthew Arnold says of Shelley, “a 
superhuman power of self-deception.”” Shielded 
on one side by this habit of self-deception, and 
on the other by that convenient luxury the 
gentleman’s code, he remains, as far’as the his- 
tory of his heart is concerned, a complete mys- 
tery. Poor Eve can only peer and peep and 
furtively piece the dropped remark of yesterday 
to the conjecture of to-day and both to the 
unconscious hint of to-morrow. 

The gravest criticism that men bring against 
women is that they distrust each other, that 
there is no sex-cooperation. But how can there 
be cooperation in a world so woefully mis- 
managed that a woman’s success depends, even 
as the Man from Mars said, on the accidental 
possession of beauty or charm? Not only does 
beauty fade in an hour, but, at its very height, 
it may stale on a fickle Adam. It is man’s 
promiscuousness that has compelled Eve to play 
her desperate cut-throat game. The golden 
curls of her neighbor’s daughter may prove the 
ignis fatuus which leads Adam into the swamp 
of social ruin. The brown eyes of her neigh- 
bor’s wife may set the spark that burns her 
happiness to pieces. 


Why Does Eoe Hold to Adan.’ 


Why is it then, if Eve finds so much io 
despise or fear in Adam, that she still cling; io 
him, at her best a limpet, at her worst a mollusc ° 
Because though his large, self-centered, masculine 
egotism absorbs her, as yet he is her only dra- 
matic possibility. He is the road to romance, 
to adventure. She can achieve little social 
value apart from him. He gives her devotion, 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGF 695 
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support, position—everything that constitutes | 


her weak feminized ideal of success. 


And on the other hand, Adam has much to | 


stir her wonder, her admiration, her envy. 

To contrast with her underdeveloped, etiolated 
feminine virtues, he has initiative, dash, audacity, 
originality, creative impulse. She stands the 
angel at the gate, guarding the home with. a 
flaming sword. He dares the secrets of the 
abyss to spy. 

She envies Adam his world of men—their 
magnanimity and generosity, their complete 
freedom from pettiness, social sensitiveness, 
suspicion and the horrors of gossip; above all 
their perfect faith in each other as far as she is 
concerned. To be sure, sometimes the sus- 


picion crosses her mind that the reason why | 


Adam trusts his fellow Adam so perfectly is 
because it has never occurred to him that the 
man lives who could cut him out. She sees 
him wandering freely through this world, pur- 
suing a jolly, joliying, drinking, smoking, care- 
free life, illuminated to the last detail by the 
delicious masculine humor. She has a pathetic, 
wondering admiration for the superb creature 
who can afford a personal code, who always 
plays the long game, who always takes the big 
risks, who will, at the drop of the hat, abandon 
a mediocre certainty for a brilliant uncertainty, 
who never explains nor apologizes, and who has 
never had to economize. In short, Adam dares 
to be himself. Not furtive as she must be, he 
goes naked and unashamed. Last, he actually 
thinks. She, poor dear, has always had to walk 
in the murky light of her emotions. Here is a 
godlike being who is guided by the white light 
of reason. 

Eve is always a little jealous of this mysteri- 
ous masculine world. If she be a small woman, 
she is always trying to cut him off from it. If 
she be a big woman, she tries to understand it, 
to identify herself with it. 


Woman— What Will She Be? 


But in the last generation, a change has come 
over the spirit of Eve’s dream. She is begin- 
ning to ask questions, questions about Adam, 
questions about herself. Is it necessary because 
things have always been one way that they 
must be forever soP Is there any reason why 
Adam should always have the open life and she 
the closed one? Why does he continually beg 
her to be an inspiration to him and yet continu- 
ally withhold the chances ‘of development from 
her? Ought he to be the final judge, anyway, 
in matters that concern herself? And touching 
this matter of the so-called masculine virtues— 
are they really Adam’s sole property? Is there 
after all any sex in virtue or vice? Is Adam 
omniscient? Has he not always patted her on 
the head for the possession of what was only 
negative virtue anyway? Has he not always 
praised her for the absence of vices that she has 
never had any opportunity to develop? Adam 
tells that women are naturally good because- 
well, because goodness is a womanly virtue. 
But in her secret heart Eve knows that she is 
no more ‘“‘good”’ in that old sense, or in any 
new sense, than Adam. In fact, she is begin- 
ning to suspect that it is a very subtle business 
finding out what is ‘‘good” or “bad” anyway. 

Suppose Eve should find that virtue and vice, 
abstract qualities of all kinds, are sexless? Sup- 
pose Eve should come to the conclusion that 
there is no sex in originality, inventiveness, 
creative impulse, perception of beauty? Sup- 
pose she should find out that Adam maintains 
the monopoly of these star-qualities only because 
he lives in an Adam-managed world? Suppose 
she were to find out that circumstance, not sex, 
develops them? Suppose it occurs to her to 
compel similar circumstance for her own growth? 
Suppose — 

What was it the Man from Mars said? “It 
will not surprise me when she emerges from the 
Vase, if she turn out not a dwarf, but a genie.”’ 
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DOUGLASSVILLE SQUAB CO., DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


After Five Years 











upon the repeat orders, the orders 
which come because the article has 
** made good.”’ 

No manufacturer can succeed with- 
out these. 

Here is the kind of letters which we 
are constantly receiving regarding 
Amatite roofing: 

Gentlemen: 

Five years ago we put our first 
roofs of Amatite on. Since that 
time we have roofed four other 
buildings with Amatite. 

We wish to say in appreciation 
of your roofing that we never 
thought it was possible to procure 
a Toofing of such quality for so 
little money. 

Amatite is all you claim for it, 
and in our opinion the best of mod- 
ern roofing materials. 

Very truly yours, 
DOUGLASSVILLE SQUAB CO. 


The suecess of Amatite is due en- 
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it a/ways proves satisfactory. The 
reasons are that it is made of Coal Tar 


Pitch — the greatest waterproofing 
real mineral surface which needs no 
painting. 

You have no further expense or 
bother after Amatite is once laid. This 
means a great saving. A ready roof- 
ing which requires painting every two 
years will cost after a while as much 
for faint as for the original roofing. 


Free Sample 


The best argument we can offer in 
favor of Amatite is a sample ‘of the 
goods themselves. When a practical 
man takes a piece of Amatite in his 
hand he recognizes at once that it is 
thicker, heavier, stronger and more 
durable than the common kinds. 
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More Than Chicago, Boston 
And Philadelphia Combined 
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if you can reach more passengers in a year in New York City than you 
can reach in Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston combined—what is your ad- 


And remember, it is the most liberal-spending public on earth—right here in New York City. 


We have the exclusive control of all advertising space in the New York Crry Surrace Cars— 
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The New Problem of 
the Old 
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interests slip from his enfeebled, useless fingers, 

Finally, in Germany, in Denmark, in Austral- 
asia, and now in England, a new policy has been 
adopted toward the old. The pall of fear which 
has hung over the hungry, naked old men for 
centuries is lifted. To every man who has 
labored in his lifetime a pension is granted, and 
whether he contributes to this pension directly 
and compulsorily, as in Germany, or indirectly 
through his labor, as in England, he receives in 
his old age a fixed weekly stipend which is not 
dishonoring or rooted in charity. The pension 
paid by the German or English State to its old 
is as much a reward of labor as is the wage 
which is found in the weekly pay-envelope. 

Old-age pensions are not the end, but the 
beginning of the problem. A pension is a good 
thing, but it is not so good as the chance to 
work. When by preventing child-labor, indus- 
trial accidents, remediable illness, stock-water- 
ing, and other wholesale spoliation not only of 
city workmen, but of farmers, professional men, 
and men and women of small property, we shall 
have struck at the root of much of our senile 
poverty, we shall have made the drawing of old- 
age pensions a universal right which will be only 
occasionally exercised. The pension will be 
opened to all who need it, but the need will be 
less. If our civilization is to be worth while, 
the solution of the problem of poverty in old 
age will eventually be found in prevention quite 
as much as in cure. 


Honoring Our Fathers and Our Mothers 


In both prevention and cure America has 
lagged behind. We are, it is true, reforming our 
almshouses and establishing homes for the aged; 
we are, through our railroad and industrial cor- 
porations, providing voluntarily for certain old 
employees; our cities are to a certain extent giv- 
ing pensions to policemen, firemen, and school- 
teachers; while the Federal Government of this 
unmilitary nation is expending far more than all 
military nations combined in pensions to men 
who have risked their lives on the field of battle. 
We are not niggardly, and we do not lack 
humanity, but, nevertheless, we have been too 
unscientific, too haphazard, too timorous in our 
approach to this grave human problem. We 
have been slow to diagnose our case. We have 
been like the sick man who will not admit that 
he is sick; like the old man who does not know 
that he is old. 

In its final analysis, Society must be gauged 
by its attitude toward the poor or sick or help- 
less, toward children, untrained women and dis- 
placed old people, even the least of these. The 
efforts of Society must be directed to the task 
of removing poverty in old age and the abysmal 
dread of it, to the end that every well-inten- 
tioned man and woman in the community may 
look forward with confidence to a serene and 
untroubled age in a land which honors its fathers 
and its mothers. 


Norte.—Another article by Mr. Weyl, discussing old-age pen- 
sions and other partial solutions of the old-age problem, will be 
published in an early number. 


+ + 
The Matches of the Future 


‘ HERE Will our matches come from?” is the ques- 
tion asked on all sides in view of the rapid 
spoliation of our forests. : 
There is a factory in operation at Sholapur, India, 
where Surya grass is cut into two-inch lengths, win- 
nowed and screened (to assure uniformity of size), 
boiled a few minutes in paraffin, and dried. They are 
then shaken through a sifter, placed in layers, and the 
ends are dipped in phosphorus. Twenty-four pounds 
of paraffin coats seven-thousand boxes of matches. 
All the materials used in the operation are so inexpensive 
that boxes of these matches can be profitably sold for 
twenty-six cents per gross. 
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Hope for the Victims of 
Narcotics 


[Continued from page 718) 


uncontrollable restlessness. Their nervousness is dis- 


tressing to witness. The mental agony is so great that | 


their minds often become unbalanced. Even after the 
symptoms of withdrawal have ceased the delusional 
insanity if present is apt to persist for several months 
before it wears away. 

The causes and effects of alcoholism form a vast 
subject about which much truth and many falsehoods 
have been written. The falsehoods have done more 
than a passing harm, for they have caused in the minds 
of the ignorant a disbelief in the truth, and the strict 
truth displays a terrible picture. The use of alcohol is 
the most common and wide-spread of all the narcotics, 
and unlike morphine and cocaine it may be indulged in 
modestly without ever being taken to excess; but, also 
unlike morphine and cocaine, when used even in mod- 
eration it may cause pathologic changes in the body, and 
when taken to excess invariably produces degenerative 
changes in the various viscera. 

Alcohol has a curious selective action, and as indi- 
viduals react differently to equal doses, so, too, do 
individuals show different pathologic changes from 
equal indulgence. The brain and central nervous sys- 
tem, or the heart and arteries, or the liver and kidneys, 
may each separately bear the brunt of the alcoholic 
poison. Thus the brain and nervous system may 
entirely escape the poison, and the individual die of 
cardiac or other visceral degenerations; or the brain and 
nervous system may become early degenerated and the 
viscera escape, and the chronic alcoholic live long years, 
a nuisance and acurse to his community. Unfortu- 
nately, when alcoholic excesses are committed in the 
youthful, formative period of life, the brain and nervous 
system are the more prone to be affected. The man 
who indulges in alcoholic excesses is like a man who 
recklessly signs sight drafts which he never expects to 
be cashed in, but when overtaken with acute disease 
or accident these drafts are cashed in with pitiless 
insistence. The effects of alcohol do not always remain 
confined to the generation which commits the over- 
indulgence, since idiocy, epilepsy, moral degeneracy and 
weakened, unstable mentality are more often found in the 
children of alcoholic parents than in those of non- 
alcoholic parentage. The actual thirst or craving is not 
inherited, but the weaker moral character which is 
bequeathed easily gives way to any temptation and 
quickly forms habits of excessive indulgence. 


Alcoholism is the Hardest to Cure 


It will surprise many that alcohol is here spoken of 
as a narcotic and not asa stimulant, the so-called stim- 
ulating action by which the mind seems to act more 
quickly is in reality only the beginning of the narcotic 
action by which the judgment and self-restraint is 
beginning to be inhibited and which steadily goes on 
with further dosage to a paralysis of the higher mental 
functions. It is difficult or impossible for the poor to 
realize a substance which gives them pleasure, and is 
one of their few luxuries, can be harmful. The ease 
with which a small amount will relieve the sense of 





grinding and poverty and the monotonous drudgery of | 


existence prevents them from realizing the dangers of 
overindulgence. Custom and example of the elders 
lead the younger generation into early habits of indul- 
gence which often rapidly develop into overindulgence. 
Social treating, with the obligations considered cus- 
tomary, increase the amount taken in any given group 
of men. For when the false sense of obligation is 
removed by consent, the amount consumed noticeably 
diminishes in that same group. The wine connoisseur 
seldom becomes a drunkard, as he drinks for the taste, 
and excess spoils the keen enjoyment of his taste. 
Most men who drink only in moderation do so to relieve 
the sense of nervous fatigue from work, and when that 
sense of relief is obtained they stop. When more than 
moderation is taken it is for the full narcotic effect, and 
when the battle of overindulgence is formed, men 
drink to become drunk and oblivious to their thoughts 
and environment. The drunkard does not become 
drunk from accidentally drinking, but deliberately drinks 
to quiet the narcotic craving and obtain the oblivion 
of drunkenness. 


As was stated in the beginning of this article, there is 


no claim made of an infallible cure. No drugs can 
cause a man to be physically born again and generate a 
strong nervous system in the mentally weak. No drugs 
can strengthen a weak character. No drugs can undo 
the physical lesions of degeneration produced by alco- 
hol, though a cessation of the poisoning, and hygienic 
living, will do much to retard the growth of these mor- 
bid processes. No drugs can change a man’s environ- 
ment nor alter the sociologic conditions of his life and 
free him from temptation. The cure of the habit will 
therefore depend on factors within and around the indi- 
vidual; but this treatment will eliminate the poison 
from him and obliterate the craving for his narcotics 
and place him, as near as it is possible to do so, in the 
state he was in before he began his narcotic indulgence. 

The chances of relapse are worth considering. The 
opium and morphine addictee will probably not re- 
lapse, the cocainist may not, and the majority of 
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The Bell System has become the nerv- The Bell telephone has.a special value 
ous system of the business and social because it is everywhere—because at sight 
world. . you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 


Bell i j 
The comfort it affords the women in the ell instrument or a Bell sign. 


homes of America cannot be measured. There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have areal vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


The mother of children can find out There are six billion calls over the tele- 
where they are at any particular hour of phones of the Bell System every year. 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country village Many of these are comforting calls from 
or the city hundreds of miles away. afar, calls whose actual money value can 

no more be reckoned than the value of the 

The husband on a trip talks from his happiness which one man has and another 
hotel room to his wife at home. man cannot buy. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


There is a world of comfort in the The very existence of the Bell telephone 
knowledge that you can talk together at _ service has its value to you, even at mo- 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. ments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business menintheworld. If you have atelephone, 
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Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 
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THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 
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Chafing Dish Cooking 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 
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adds a piquant flavor indis- 
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Fish, 
Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ 
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an appetizing and 
delicate relish by 
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Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
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exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
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sore throat and stops the cough. 
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alcoholics probably will relapse. By far the greatest 
number of those addicted to opium and morphine wish 
to be freed from their habit. The pleasures obtained 
from the use of the drug have long ceased and have 
been replaced by misery and suffering. They keenly 
feel their progressive deterioration, and if given the op- 
portunity to be free will gladly grasp it. After the 
obliteration of their craving has occurred the memory 
of their former misery is too keen for them to yield 
easily to the temptation to relapse. As soon as they 
realize fully that they can go on in comfort without the 
drug they usually do so. Fortunately morphine leaves 
no lesions from its use. In the cocainist there may or 
may not be the desire to be free. If taken before the 
cocaine insanity has developed they usually desire to 
be rid of the habit. After the insanity has developed 
they do not so often express their desire to give up their 
narcotic. When the craving has ceased and they go 
on without the drug, if within a year they become 
mentally or physically exhausted the vivid memory of 
their former seductive stimulation is apt to be too 
much, and they are prone to relapse. If they show 
their insanity after they are free from the drug they 
must be treated as acutely and curably insane. 

Most alcoholics do not wish to stop their drinking. 
It is difficult to break through their dense self-conceit 
and rouse them from their selfish egotism. They resent 
the idea that they are not as strong as other men to re- 
sist excessive indulgence, and are angered by the idea 
that they can not do as they see others doing. If they 
realize the growing force of their habit and voluntarily 
come for treatment when the craving has been oblit- 
erated there is the best chance of a successful cessation. 
The ‘‘ game must be worth the candle” to them to give 
up forever all further drinking of alcohol, no matter in 
what form it is offered to them. Unfortunately most 
men who habitually drink to excess have begun to de- 
teriorate before they begin to stop. It is often impos- 
sible to gauge how far the mental deterioration has 
progressed in a given individual, and it is therefore im- 
possible to say whether or not any treatment will help 
him. It is equally impossible to say that he can not be 
helped, and therefore one should always try. Often 
the alcoholic has lost his employment, and when put 
on his feet by removing his craving, he must seek em- 
ployment. He is met with distrust, and hence dis- 
couragement; he is forced into idleness, and is often 
subject to unwise lecturing and nagging, and the forced 
return to a harmful environment, all combine to break 
down a weak resistance, and he again seeks forgetful- 
ness in alcohol. There is usually too much moral con- 
demnation and too little physical care given to the 
alcoholic who is trying to free himself from his addiction. 


Setting Broken-down Human Beings on Their Feet 


If the narcotic addictees are an economic loss to the 
community and often a burden, they dearly pay the 
price in their suffering and misery, and if they fail to 
break away from their addiction at their first trial they 
should be helped again and not be condemned and 
driven out. A first failure is sometimes followed by a 
later success. Not long ago a patient came into Belle- 
vue Hospital to be treated for the combined addiction 
of morphine and cocaine. He was taking sixty grains 
a day of each hypodermically. He had been taking the 
drugs for ten years and had been previously in twenty- 
two different institutions to be broken of the habit, but 
unsuccessfully. After taking the treatment, though he 
declared he no longer desired morphine and was not 
secretly using it, there were evidences that he had 
secreted some somewhere, and it soon became evident 
that he had stolen the morphine bottle while the nurse’s 
back was turned. He went out of the hospital and 
immediately went back to his excessive use of the 
drugs. After a couple of weeks he begged to be given 
another chance, and he again went into the hospital and 
was given the treatment. This time there was no pos- 
sible chance of surreptitious use of the drugs and he 
went through the treatment successfully, and in three 
days ceased the use of the drugs. But like many co- 
caine addictees he became delirious for ten days and 
then came to himself. He acknowledged that the 
craving was obliterated. He went into the country to 
recuperate his health. Being a physician, he could write 
prescriptions for his drugs, but wishing to prevent all 
chances of relapse, he walked to the nearest village, 
and, going into a drug store, wrote a prescription for 
morphine and cocaine and signed his name to it. He 
then forbade the druggist to fill any prescription in 
his handwriting or with his signature which had any 
morphine, opium or cocaine in it. When last heard 
from he was rapidly improving in general health, and 
acknowlédged that he had not the slightest desire for 
either of his narcotics. And his demeanor and improve- 
ment show that he is not now using either of the drugs. 

For the successful treatment of narcotic addictees the 
variations seen in the different individuals must be care- 
fully considered, and each individual treated according 
to his separate needs. During years of service in the 
alcoholic wards of Bellevue Hospital | have tried many 
drugs and many methods of treatment to obliterate the 
craving for morphine, cocaine and alcohol, and many 
times failed of success. The treatment here referred to 
is the first | have found which successfully obliterates 
the cravings for narcotics. Methods should be judged like 
men, more by what they do than what they fail to do. 
It is not the failures, but the successes which count. 
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The Next Time You Need Milk | 
in Cooking, Try 


BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED]: 


MILK 


( Unsweetened) 


1 part Peerless Milk to 3 
parts water, or any degree 
of richness you may desire. 
The result will please you. 
CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 
and RICHNESS 


are good reasons for trying it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘The knowledge vital to a 
happy. Seeute 7 has been collected 
in “ SEXOL 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
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Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2.00 postpaid 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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satisfactory. 2000 oth- 
er fast sellers. No experience 

needed. Weteach you. Proof fur- ISTOTHE END 
nished of big profits. Freight paid. Coote gine. 

FREE OUTFIT—represent the biggest Agency Honse in the Business. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 1270 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


300% PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 


















Work Markets waiting for all you can raise. No capital 
for ' or special place necessary. Grown in cellars, 
MEN | stables, sheds, boxes, etc.,allthe year. Write for 
and 1%, = big illustrated free booklet showing our beds and 
WOMEN farm and learn how to start this easy business. 


National Spawn & Mushroom (Co., Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 


¢m BOOK FREE 


Write for handsome 1909 Free 
Book, how to make money breeding 
squabs. Cloth-bound book now 303 
Bae ges, 1l4illus. It’s great. We take 

lendid National a Magazine (monthly). 





SQUAB 


Mated pair 
kissing— 
Eggs to 


subscriptions for the new 8 
Price one dollar a year. Specimen copy 3 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 I Bm ‘St., MELROSE, MASS. 


TY PEWRITERS waxis 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at } to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICK. Ship with privilege of 
examination. ag Write forl lustra 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 
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The King and the 
Beggar Maid 


[Continued from page 711) 


not be the act of an isolated individual, but the act of a 
great organization that stands ready to repeat it.” 

‘‘ That sanction we will not give you.” 

‘But if | could make the proposal direct to The 
White One, I’m sure he would see the matter differ- 
ently. Can’t you take me to him?” 

‘“As I have told you on other occasions, we are not 
allowed to do so.” 

An angry look flamed into the terrorist’s lean, dark 
face. ‘‘Then you don’t trust me!” he burst out. 
‘‘We may differ in methods, but have n’t | proved my 
devotion to your cause ?” 

‘‘Don’t: take this refusal as a personal matter, Mr. 
Freeman. The circumstances are such that we are not 
allowed to reveal The White One’s identity to any one. 
We are under oath.” 

The terrorist was too keen a man not to see that 
some slight doubt of him was lurking in their minds. 
However, he silently swallowed his mortification, and 
took his double rebuff with a philosophic shrug. He 
said he would abandon for the present his plan against 
the military governor’s life, begged to be considered a 
willing co-operator in whatever activity they might de- 
vise, and then took his leave. To Drexel, on the out- 
side of one door, it was a great relief when that sinister 
figure was on the outside of the other. 

‘*To think of his proposing to us to kill Prince Kura- 
toff!” said Razoff, laughing grimly. 

‘But he may undertake the plan himself,” said the 
woman, with concern. 

‘*If he does,” returned Razoff, ‘‘we’ll warn the 
governor ourselves.” 

All this while the woman had been seated, her back 
to Drexel; but now she rose and went around the table 
to snuff the spluttering candle. At the graceful ease of 
her walk, which even her shapeless garments could not 
obliterate, a sudden thrill went through Drexel; and 
when the candle-light fell upon her face, though fore- 
head and chin and cheeks were hidden by the binding 
shawl, the thrill had an even more electric keenness. 
For nose, mouth, eyes, were the same! 

She snuffed the candle. ‘‘ Excuse me for a few min- 
utes,”’ she said to the men, and crossed straight toward 
Drexel’s door. 

CHAPTER VI 
N FRANTIC haste Drexel slipped down and was back at 
the table when the lock grated and she entered. 
She closed the door, and stood looking a moment 
at him, and he gazed back at her. Despite those 


‘ beauty-murdering clothes, the spell of her personality 


was more sovereign even than yesterday-night. 

She crossed the room, and was the first to speak. 
‘1 have come,” said she in that low rich voice that set 
his every nerve vibrating, “‘ to thank you and to apolo- 
gize.” 

He could only incline his head. 

‘“To thank you for what you so gallantly did for 
me last night.” 

Drexel found his voice, but he could not keep a 
little irony out of his words. ‘‘And yet your thanks 
seem rather oddly expressed.” He motioned about the 
imprisoning room. 

‘It is for that | would apologize. | am sorry. But 
it seemed to us necessary.” 

‘* Necessary! Why?” 

She looked him straight in the face. ‘‘ Because | 
did not wholly trust you.” 

** Not trust me?” 

‘“You had seen me—you guessed what | had done 
—you could have identified me had you seen me again, 
and turned me over to the police. That would possibly 
have meant my death; certainly the destruction of all 
my plans.” 

‘* Then you really tried to shoot Prince Berloff ?” 

“| did not. He fired the shots; so that, if 
caught, he could say I fired and bring against me the 
charge of attempted assassination.” 

‘* But,” said Drexel, going back, ‘‘ you seemed to 
trust me at first.” 

“Ves. 

“And then you did not?” 

‘* Frankly —no.” 

‘“You feared me as much as you did the police. 
Why ?” 

She did not answer. 

‘‘1 am completely at a loss,” said he. ‘‘ Come, 
tell me—why didn’t you trust me?” 

‘* That,” said she steadily, ‘‘ I cannot tell.” 

He rubbed his forehead. ‘‘ Well, of all situations 
a sane man ever got into!” he muttered, and looked at 
her stupidly. ‘‘At least’ he drawled, with a touch of 
irony in his voice, ‘‘ would it be considered an intru- 
sion into matters which are none of my concern, if | 
asked what is going to happen to me?” 

**You will merely be detained, and treated court- 
eously, till we feel it is safe to release you. Ivan and 
Nicolai are treating you all right? We had to act 
instantly, and they were the only persons we could 
upon the instant command.” 

‘*Oh, they’re nice boys, I guess,”’ said Drexel.‘‘ But 



























































Means 
inter Comiort 


‘Fall is the time to touch up 
shabby surfaces in the home, be- 
cause winter is the time the home 
is used most. A little money 
spent now for paints and finishes 
will make the home brighter, 
cleaner, more attractive, more 

7 wholesome all winter long. Floors, 
=] furniture, walls, woodwork, the out- 
7 side of the house and the roof all 
{ should be beautified and protected 
against winter’s moisture, mud and 
smoke. S 

It is easy to get the right ma- 
terial to finish any. of these surfaces 
and to do it right. All that is neces- 
sary 1s to remember the name 











and to ask your dealer for the ACME QUALITY paint, 
enamel,stain or varnish prepared forthe purpose you havein view. 


ACME QUALITY VARNISH—For floors, stairs, woodwork, or refinishing 
furniture. Gives a smooth, brilliant surface that won’t scratch white— 
one that is sanitary and easy to keep clean and bright. 

ACME QUALITY ART WOOD FINISHES are offeredin a pleasing variety 
of artistic stain-effects. A single-coat finish is sufficient on any kind of 
wood. Easy to apply. 

ACME QUALITY PORCH FURNITURE ENAMEL — For finishing Porch and 
Lawn Chairs, Settees, Lawn Swings, Flower Stands, Railings, etc. 

QUALITY SHINGLE STAIN—In various attractive shades, Impartsa 
handsome finish and is a splendid protective agent against the weather. 
Tf it's a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, var- 
nished or finished in any way, there's an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose, 


THE ACME QUALITY TEXT BOOK 
on Paints and Finishes 


gives explicit directions for every paint- 
ing purpose—what to use and how to 
use it. Write for a free copy. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
DEPT. L., DETROIT, MICH. 


IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 
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“All the Argument Necessary” 
The International Journal of ergy August, 1905, under the heading 
y' 


Precip penne says: ‘In the treatment of — anes y= great woe 4 rs 
orms of medica- is the i orm in whic 

tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER administer it to the cystitic 
patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the_ additional virtue of contain- 
ing substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged 


to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will 
obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so.”’ 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D. LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President 


Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical - 


Society, and Professor of Geomey aoe Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 
of Virginia: “If I were asked what mineral water has the widest range 


of usefulness, I would In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Gout, Rheumatism, Lith- 
aemia, and the like, its action is prompt and lasting. ....Almost any case 
of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured.”’ 


Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BureaLo LiTHtA Sprines WATER C2 BEzrRse tara 
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Buyers 


Should send for our *¢ no risk ’’ order proposition. 
Zd 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos 


\re unequaled for their refinement of tone, beauty and 
originality of case design and wonderful durability. 
Used in over 350 prominent Educational Institutions 
and 45,000 discriminating homes. Our 1910 models, 
now ready for shipment, are the most artistic musically 
and the handsomest in case design we have ever turned 
Our new catalogue, containing half-tone pictures, 

W in detail the exquisite and refined designs of 
our latest models, sent free upon request. 


Information About Buying. 









Our latest m dels will be found on exhibition at high-class 
piano ho st s throughout the United States. If none in your 
‘ lls them, we can supply you. direct from our large 
I 


tablishment easily, safely, and to your advantage, 
z the Y ino on approval and paying railway freights 
s if it falls short of your ideal. 





nd Send this Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and 
proposition to buyers. 




















THE SAXONIA 


Lights same as soe thea and pro- 
duces gas off the the wick 
a fine white ~—_ Berne one-third 
oil of ordinar mpi gives three 
times light. A h cost of gas 
one-tenth cost of electricity. Pays 
for itself. Imported chimney and 
mantle of extra ee ae 
burner complete for 
paid. Money refunded if “not as as 
represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted 
U. S. A. Lighting Co., 
44 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 
Refer to Banks of the city, Bradstreet, or Dun 
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PAYS BIC 
“Motion Piclures 
we 
TAX | 


j of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
Astonishing Op ity in any locality for 
® man with alittle money to show inchurches, 
wae houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


-d in store 

-..% Five Cent Theatres *5""" 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per it. Others 
t you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you on. atalog free. 
AMUS FMENT SUPPLY CO., 823 IUlinols Bank Bidg., Chicago, III. 


SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and practical low- 
priced Typewriter Stand on the mar- 
ket. Made of selected Oak, fine gol- 
den finish, 44 in. long, 24 in. wide ; 
Pedestal 80 in. high; 8 drawers and 
extension slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x14 in. ; Cabinet has roll 
curtain front and copy holder. Order 
from dealer if he has it or will get it; 
otherwise from us. Do not accept a 
substitute: no other Typewriter 
: Stand is ** just as good.”” 

andOperaSeat:, % Ask for Catalog by Number only. 
¢ Lodge Furniture x 

No. 210—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc. 

No, 4!Q—Mission Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Settees. 
bk. UU. STAFYORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee suecess. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
practical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 
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: You are no iter intellectually than 

your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
REMEMBER™ ‘ Income; gives ready memory for faces. names, 
WRITE TO-DAY business details, —— conversagion ; develops will, 


publie speaking, writin S_ Poreonalt 
Dickson Memory School, 796 Auditorium eas. Chicago. 





| wish they lived at a better hotel. The janitor 
here doesn’t know it’s winter yet and keeps the steam- 
heat turned off ; that sofa is upholstered with soft coal 
and soup-bones ; and the chef—well, the chef’s reper- 
toire is limited to tea and bologna. But I guess it’s all 
right.” 

sche smiled slightly, but the smile was instantly 
gone. “‘ Your inconvenience is being suffered to render 
more secure a great cause. 

“* And to render more secure your life?” 

‘*And my life.” She held out her hand. ‘‘ Again, 
thank you. Good-by.” 

““You’re not going!” cried Drexel—but he did 
not miss the opportunity of taking her hand. ‘‘ Not 
yet—please ! There ’s something | wanted to ask you.” 

“cc Yes ? ” 

He looked straight into her eyes, and held the hand 
tight. ‘‘It’s this: Who are your” 

She drew her hand away. ‘‘ You do not need to 
know.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said he ‘‘ But I desire to.” 

“Well, |’m one of a thousand girls ’”—there came 
a flush into her face and a ring into her voice—“ ten 
thousand girls, yes a hundred thousand ! who are doing 
the same work.” 

‘*Yes, | know that you are a revolutionist. But 
who are you personally ?” 

‘* Any one of the hundred thousand.” 

“But you are not just any one,” he persisted. 
‘*That’s plain. You are educated, refined, have had 
advantages far above the ordinary.” 

‘*Don’t you know’—and her voice swelled with 
a more vibrant ring—‘‘ that our universities are filled 
with poor obscure young women—poor, yet great souls 
just the same !—who starve themselves, literally starve 
themselves, that they may gain an education, that 
they may become broad, cultured women, that they 
may bring light and help and hope to their down- 
trodden people!” 

But Drexel was seeing her as she appeared upon the 
train. ‘‘ That may be so—but you are not of that 
kind,” he said, confidently. ‘‘ That kind does n’t look 
as you did last night.’ 

“But how do you know,” she cried, stretching wide 
her arms, the better to display her clumsy garments, 
“that last night’s clothes are any truer index of my 
station than to-night’s ?”’ 

She saw the question struck home. ‘‘ We revolution- 
ists work in hourly danger from the police. Safety com- 
pels.us to assume disguises, and we fit our disguises to 
our missions. My yesterday’s mission required that I 
should seem what you call a lady.” 

“*You mean that your yesterday’s clothes were only 
a disguise ?”’ 

‘*Only a disguise.” 

He thought a moment. No, a woman of position, 
which he half guessed her to be, would have no reason 
for discontent ; no reason for risking comfort, wealth, 
life even, in this struggle for better conditions. After 
all she was probably one of those rarely beautiful, rare- 
spirited women who flower from among the common 

eople. 

““ Then this is all | am to know?” he asked, slowly. 

“That I’m just one of the hundred thousand—that 
is all!” 

She started toward the door. 

‘Wait! ” he cried. ‘‘ Wait! Surely I'll see you 
again?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You are not to be released till 
after my mission has been accomplished. By that time 
I shall have disappeared. This is the last time we shall 
meet. Good-by.” 

Her hand was on the knob, when Drexel sprang for- 
ward and threw himself between her and the door, and 
his body quivered in every limb. 

‘*No! No! No!” his words broke out, ‘I can’t lose 
you forever like this! | can’t! I can’t!” 

She drew back and gazed at him with a flashing, im- 
perious manner. ‘‘ What does this meanr” she de- 
manded. 

‘“*It means I love you!” he cried, brokenly. “It 
means | don’t care who you are—what you are. | love 
you.. | love you! With all my heart—with all my 
soul!” 

At sight of his big, strong, quivering body, his tense, 
agonized face, the hauteur all slipped out of her bearing. 

“*You are in earnest?” she asked slowly, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*God strike me dead if | am noi! 
fore in all my life!” 

‘*l am sorry—sorry,”. she said, with true sympathy. 
‘*But even if | cared—it could not be. The liberty of 
my country has first place in my heart. That is my 
husband.” 

“Then you refuse me?” cried Drexel. 

**T must.” 

** And this is final ?”’ 

*Sitas.” 

“No! No! No!” he cried, inflamed with love and 
the danger of the loved one’s eternal loss, and seizing 
at every argument. ‘‘Listen!’? He stepped nearer 
her. ‘‘Listen, before you speak finally. 1! can take 
you out of this poverty, this turmoil, this oppression! 
I can give you peace, and comfort, and position! ” 

“Ah!” she breathed. ‘The king stoops again to 
the beggar maid.” 

Swept madly on by his desire to win her, his dreams 


And as never be- 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Peace,Power 
and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


1 dy ublished this year, it is already in the 
edition, and has been republished 
in England and Germany 
U NDouBTEDLY the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the 
line of the zew gospel of optimism and love, the phil- 
osophy of sweetness and light. 
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This book teaches that man need not be the vic- 
tim of his environment, but can be the master of it; 
that each person can shape his own environment, 
create his own condition; that the cure for poverty, 
ill-health and unhappiness, lies in bringing oneself 
through scientific thinking into conscious union 
with the Great Source of Infinite Life. 

‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden’s previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM, 

I thank you for ‘‘Why Grow Old?" (a chapter in 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty’’ ).—ANDREWCARNEGIE, 

I am reading a chapter or twoin ‘‘Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 
vigorous, wholesome doctrine. ——JOHN BURROUGHS. 

find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (Sherlock Holmes). 

The chapter on ‘' Health Through Right Think- 
ing’’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, Head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Other inspiring chapters are: ‘‘ Poverty a Mental 
Disability,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Opulence,’’ ‘‘ Character- 
Building and Health-Building During Sleep,"’ ‘‘The 
Miracle of Self-Confidence,’’ ‘‘Affirmation and 
Audible Suggestion,’’ ‘‘ Worry, the Disease of the 
Age,”’ ‘‘ Fear the Curse of the Race,"’ ‘‘ Why Grow 
Old?’ ‘‘The Power of the Mind to Compel the 
Body,” ‘‘ Destructive and Constructive Suggestion,”’ 
‘‘Good Cheer, God's Medicine,’ ‘‘’The Sun-Dial’s 
Motto,’ and ‘‘As Ye Sow.” 

It is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
book the author has ever published. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10, postpaid. 

Pocket edition, leather, $1.50; silk, $1.25 


“He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” . 


M* in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘l am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’) that I must write and tell you so.’ 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey says, ‘‘ I think Dr. Marden 
is one of the wonders of our time.’ 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


Are great storage batteries of power, reservoirs of 
sunshine, enormously potential to recharge the 
flagging wills of men. ‘They are optimistic, full of 
electric energy. : 
Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 

One of them would make a splendid gift to a grad- 
uate or friend. /¢ might make all the difference to 
him between success and failure. The reading of a 
Marden inspirational book has been the turning point 
in thousands of careers. 

Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. 


We are always glad to send books on approval. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept., 
§ Success Magazine Bldg, 29-31 East 22d St., NewYork. Dy, 
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for a towering financial future rushed into the form of 
argument. He stood before her the impassioned em- 
bodiment of the American hero—the strong, masterful 
man of affairs, flashing forth an all-conquering confi- 
dence. 

‘* Vest” cried he, and he glowed dominantly down 
upon her. ‘‘You shall have everything! Everything! 
You and |, side by side, we will go breast to breast 
with the foremost, ‘and none an inch ahead! | tell you, 
with your beauty, you shall queen it over every woman 
in Chicago. For I can give you position!” 

He had not noted the strange, quiet look that had 
come into her face. ** You are ofan old family, then?” 

“Yes! As old as Chicago! ’ 

‘* Seventy years,” said she. 

‘“Come!” he went on with the mighty rush of his 
schemes. ‘‘Mine is going to be no trifling million- 
dollar success. 1 do not mean to boast— but | feel the 
power in me! No young man in America has a chance 
!-= mine! 1 shall become one of the first business 
me.. of America! It’s sure—sure as that the years roll 
round. I shall become the master of railroads, of 
mines, of factories. All—all!—are going to yield me 
their wealth. Vast wealth. And that means power— 
and even greater position. And this wealth, this 
power, this position shall all be yours!” 

As he spoke she had slowly unwound the shawl that 
tightly bound her head; and the beauty of her face, 
with its ebon crown of soft, rich hair, was before him 
unobscured, unconfined. She had drawn herself up, 
her breath was coming and going with slow tensity, 
and her eyes—those wonderful blue eyes!—were blaz- 
ing full upon him. But she did not speak. 

‘* Well?” said Drexel. 

‘*1 think,” said she, and her words came with slow, 
sharp distinctness, ‘‘ that you are the most despicable 
man I ever met!” 

‘“ What!” he cried. And he stepped back against 
the door, as though she had struck him in the face. 

The eyes still blazed with awful contempt into his 
own, and the slow words went on. 

‘You are a man of great power—I see that. Genius, 
maybe—perhaps great genius. And doubtless you will 
achieve all you say. But far a man with divine gifts, 
to turn those divine gifts to his selfish gain, which 
means to the loss, to the misery, of his fellows—I repeat, 
such a man is the most despicable man I| ever met!” 

The paleness of Drexel’s face began to light with 
anger. 

‘IT see,” said he grimiy, ‘‘ that you are one of these 
socialists.” 

ra ‘Perhaps,’ ’ said she, steadily. 

‘Yes between his angry clenched teeth. ‘‘ There 
are some of your kind even in my country. Disap- 
pointed, sniveling failures, snarling at people who have 
succeeded!’ His anger blazed fiercer. ‘‘Let me tell 
you this, young lady. You wouldn’t be so contemp- 
tuous of people with position, if you had some position 
yourself! Nor of wealth, if you had ever tasted some 
of wealth’s comforts! ” 

But she did not quail before his fire. ‘‘ Perhaps not,” 
she returned, quietly. 

There was a moment of silence between the two. 

And now, will you please allow me to pass,” she 
said. 

Her words sent all the anger out of him. 

‘* But,” he besought, desperately, ‘‘surely sometime 
I may meet you again?” 

‘This is the last time,” said she with quiet finality. 

‘Forever? ot 

‘ Forever.” 

He leaned against the door and stared at her with 
dizzy pain; till she recalled him by repeating, 

‘Will you please allow me to pass.” 

He dumbly stood aside and opened the door. She 
hesitated, then gave him her hand. 

‘“‘Thank you once more. Good-by.” 

‘‘Good-by,” said he. 

She passed out. And the door closed and the bolt 
rasped into place. 


[Zo be continued. The December instalment will 
be entitled, ‘‘One Woman—Or Two ?''| 


+ + 
Athletics as Aids to Long Life 


itH the eyes of the -world on college sports, com- 

ments for and against such contests are common. 
The weight of testimony seems to be in favor of such 
sports, and the testimony of a famous physician who 
has collected interesting statistics to this end is of 
value. 

The data were gathered from Yale, and of the 760 
alumni from this institution, from 1855 to 1904, fifty- 
one have died since graduation. Causes of death were: 
consumption, 12; pneumonia, 4; drowning, 6; heart 
disease, 2; suicide, 2; war and accidents, 3; unknown 
causes or disappeared, 10; from various other diseases, 12. 

Of these fifty-one men, eighteen rowed, sixteen 
played football, eleven were track athletes, and six 
played baseball. 

A life insurance expert gives as his opinion that col- 
lege athletes (barring track men) show better expecta- 
tion of life than their non-athletic classmates, and far 
better than the general average of insured lives. 
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wipes out the saw edges—leaving the cutting edge keen and clear. ‘3 in One” prevents 
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\erial 


d and 


telegraphy, over both 
water, is now estab- 
ed on a commercial basis. 
(he United Wireless Telegraph 
Company now has nearly 225 
ship and shore stations at which 
1mercial business is handled. 
\lessages are transmitted with 
ame expedition as over 
Should you wish to 
municate with friends or 
iness associates on board any 
the steamships plying between 
lantic, Gulf or West Indian 
rts, file your message at any 
\ited Wireless station or at the 
rest Western Union or Postal 
legraph office. Passengers 
: may be in hourly commu- 
nication with any city or town 
in the United States during the 
tire voyage, by filing their 
with the wireless 
rator on board ship. 


ted Wireless Company's marine service includes more 
ships on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
nd the Great Lakes 


Land Stations us Handling Commercial Messages: 


Ma rshfield, Ore. 


lines. 


~ res 
ALES 


f Aste oria i tel, . 
Rosenburg, Ore. 
Westport, Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Tacoma Hotel, 

Tacoma, Wash. 





Stratford Hotel, 
t epee, 5a 
tie ¢ N.J. 
Kalama, Wash. 


rest sit tel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


nt Beacon, N. Y. 
Hotel, 


Port Arthur, Tex. © 
Havana, Cuba. 
‘Tampa, Fla. 
reen New W ‘ara Hotel, 
i Washington, D. C. 
Auditorium Annex, 
Chicago 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
al. Cleveland, Ohio. 
sal Toledo, Ohio. 
(Hote! Secor.) 
Pabst Brewery, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holland, Mich. 
Grand Haven. Mich. 
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Port Townsend, Wash. 
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Everett, Wash. 
Bellingham. Wash. 
Friday Harbor, haat 
Vancouver, B. C 
Hotel Dunsmuir, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria, B. C, 
Juneau, Alaska 
Katella, Alaska 
Cordova, Alaska. 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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, *$2 for ten words, and 10 cents for 

Nditional word, exclusive of address and 

Regular land charges will be added 

the point of delivery is not reached by 

Rates on land same as those of the 
sree 


eamers Yale and Harvard of the Metropolitan 
the. rate is $1 for ten words and 7 cents for each 


United Wireless Telegraph Co. 
No. 42 Broadway . . . New York City 
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Young Mrs. Royce 


[Continued from page 706] 


There was the soft thud of Miss Sarah’s broad shoes 
down the hall, the distant closing of a door. They had 
gone to dinner, they and the boy —and they didn’t 
want ber. 

She dragged back to the window and stood looking 
out. Then one by one she took off the sparkling rings. 
Slowly she slipped from the rose-colored gown and 
shook down around her shoulders the pale-brown hair. 
A wave of loneliness swept over her. 

‘*I shall go to-morrow,” she muttered. 

When Miss Myra tiptoed into the room to take away 
the dinner tray and say good-night, she saw the outline 
of a-long figure lying on the bed. She spoke and 
received no answer. She tiptoed out and reported to 
Miss Sarah that Mrs. Grahame was asleep. 

‘**Good enough,” announced Bob. ‘‘ Now we three 
can .have a comfy evening. Come out on the porch, 
old dears, while | smoke my after-dinner.” 

“‘ After-dinner?’’ queried one of the ‘‘ old dears.” 

“*He means his cigar,” explained the other. ‘‘ You 
go with him while I run up-stairs and get our shawls.” 

As the cigar glowed and waned on the porch below, 
Cornelia sat at her window, shivering nervously, and 
listened, shamelessly listened. And later, when the 
boyish voice declared, between frank. yawns, that its 
owner was going to turn in, Cornelia rose from her 
chair and leaned against her door till the sound of his 
footsteps came, passed, and ceased. Then she crept 
to her bed and stared hungrily out into the darkness. 

V 
ND so,” continued Miss Myra, ‘‘when Doctor 
Murray wrote and asked if we could have her 
here for a while, sister and I said, it is ‘ Providential.’” 

‘But it seemed as though Providence had not willed 
it so, after all,” Miss Sarah broke in, gently. 

“No,” agreed Miss Myra. ‘‘It is probably best.” 

‘*But if you wanted Mrs. Royce, the boy’s mother, 
why have you not written in all these years?” 

““My dear! \f you had seen the letter! Sister, 
would it do any harm to show Mrs. Grahame the let- 
ter? Just think! She had given him to us. She has 
never wanted to see him in all this time. She mar- 
ried in less than two years after our nephew died. Oh, 
no, we did n’t really want to see her. Only as sister 
said when Doctor Murray wrote, ‘if the hand of Prov- 
idence is in this, we must not attempt to thwart it.’” 

“And after all Providence had nothing to do with 
it?” Cornelia’s voice grated with its cynicism after 
the old ladies’ soft tones. 

‘*My dear, we do not say that, we do not think it; 
all we thought was that Providence did not intend 
Robert to know his mother.” 

Young Mrs. Royce, she is called.””. Miss Myra spoke 
with more sharpness than her kind tongue usually gave 
utterance to. 

“ Sister!” reproved Miss Sarah. 
a boy when he married, 


‘Robert was only 
and she was only a girl. We 
both remember,” she went on to Cornelia, ‘the night 
they came. We were going away. We lent them 
Green Hills for their honeymoon. We greeted them 
at the steps outside and left in the same carriage that 
brought them. We had just a glimpse of her young, 
pretty face. How pretty she was, sister!” 

“*| have forgotten,” said Sister Myra, unsmilingly. 

Cornelia rose from her chair. It was the day after 
Robert’s arrival, and they were gathered in her room 
with their needlework. But the needles and thimbles 
had been laid aside as the story of Robert became more 
absorbing. Cornelia went to the window and looked out. 

“It is very—interesting,” she said. 

“| don’t know why we have told you so fully, ex- 
cept that we thought of asking your advice.” 

““My advice?” Cornelia looked around, startled. 

“It is very difficult for us to decide. Perhaps you 
had better get the letter, Sarah.” 

Miss Sarah went noiselessly out of the room. 
Myra leaned forward in her chair. + 

‘1 think,” she almost whispered, ‘I think it is best 
to show him the letter.” She nodded. ‘‘ Then he will 
get over this strange idea that he has.” 

Cornelia sat down on the window seat. 
I can’t advise you,” she stammered. 
him the letter ?” 

*‘He has an idea that we have been hard on his 
mother. We told him that she had married again. 
When he went away to school, we were afraid it would 
reach his ears, so we told him; up to that time he had 
believed her dead.” 

“Here is the letter, sister.”’ 

Miss Sarah had returned. Miss Myra took from her 
hand an envelope and carried it to Cornelia. With the 
old ladies’ eyes upon her, she forced her hands to slip 
the sheet of paper from its cover. Staring up at her 
were her own words, her own sprawling handwriting. 

**Dear Aunts: 

“| am sending you the baby. You do not say 
anything about legal adoption, but | should advise it. 
1 do not want him. | never shall. If you have not 
money enough you can have some of mine. | suppose 
it is only right that Robert’s money should educate 
him. _ Very truly yours, 


Miss 


“lm afraid 
““But why show 


** Cornelia.” 
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OSCAR WILDE 


‘* 4 maker of lovely fairy tales, a critic of 
society whose epigrams had a singular, 
dynamic disintegrating power.” 





THE FIRST LOW-PRICED 


definitive de luxe edition of the Works of Oscar 
Wilde, handsomely bound. The price and terms 
are so exceptional as to bring the books within the 
reach of every book-lover. 
S a philosopher, dramatist, poet, novelist, wit, satirist 
f'master of epigram and paradox, Oscar Wilde was 
one of the radiant personalities of his age. Whatever we 
may think of him as a man, we must acknowledge that as a 
writer he has given us some of the most inspiring, kindly 
and helpful literature in the English language. 
css ong b aagpens Stories and Poems include every- 
ide ever wrote and also ‘The Ballad of 
Recta! a! ge to be obtained only in a separate 
volume; and several other poems which have heretofore 
been printed only for private circulation. Wilde was _ un- 
doubtedly the supreme playwright of his generation. Dur- 
ing one season he had four plays running successfully in 
London, and, a few years later, three plays running simul- 
taneously in America. 
CHEN this edition, which is ab 
ing all of Oscar Wilde’s writings, and is strictly lim- 
ited, is exhausted, as we think it soon will be, we have every 
reason to believe that it will be impossible to secure a set of 
Oscar Wilde except at an almost prohibitive price. 
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Wilde, with the real story of his life, free of charge 
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‘“You see if we show him that,” Miss Myra was 
saying, ‘‘ he will give up the idea of finding his mother, 
and asking her if she wants him now.” 

What?” 

‘* He has a notion that she may need him. He says 
he does not wonder now he is -oldei that she married. 
‘Poor little thing,’ he calls her. You see we have 
always spoken most kindly of her to him. 

‘And insists,’ put in Miss Sarah, ‘‘that he was 
probably a * squalling brat of a child ’—his very words, 
sister. But I do not approve: of showing him the letter, 
it will only destroy his ideal.’ 

‘Ideal! He can’t have any ideal of the woman who 
wrote this letter.” Cornelia held out a.shaking hand, 
clasping the envelope. 

““ Robert is very like his father. He has very chival- 
rous notions. He thinks his mother may have almost 
forgotten she has a child.” 

‘*He could n’t forgive that.”’ 

Miss Sarah solemnly shook her head. 

‘*He says all he wants is to see her. But he has 
given us his word not to attempt it till we give our 
consent. He owes us that, he says.” 

‘*Indeed he does.” Cornelia looked at the old ladies 
with a wan countenance. Fast and thick emotions 
were crowding. She had wanted love, loyalty, devo- 
tion, and here was the man-child she had brought into 
the world, her own flesh and blood that she had given 
away, ready to come to her, to judge her gently, to 
find reasons, excuses. Her face worked; pity for 
herself and a longing intolerable to know, to sée, to 
hear him speak to her, possessed her. 

‘* He must not see the letter,” she cried. 

A sob of relief escaped Miss Sarah. ‘‘ That’s what 
I wanted thee to say. Oh, Mrs. Grahame. Thee 
sees it clearly, does n’t thee?” 

But on Miss Myra’s face a gray look had come. ‘‘l 
think he must,” she said, firmly. ‘‘I can’t agree. He 
must know—and then decide.” 

‘“*He sha’n’t see it.” Cornelia ran to the fireplace. 
In the grate a tiny remnant of her morning fire lingered. 
She thrust the envelope into the smouldering log, 
pressed it to the faint glow with her naked hand, and 
turned with a white face. 

“*He shall never see it. Do yau think I would let 
my son know his mother for a fiend, a cold-blooded 
wretch who flung him to the first bidder ? ”’ 

The old ladies stood still in horror. Then Miss Sarah 
sank to a chair. 

‘* Thee are Cornelia Vane, my nephew Robert’s wife,” 
she said slowly. ‘‘The eyes, the forehead—once 
seeing, how did I forget.” 

But Miss Myra glared at her. ‘‘ Out of this house ! ” 
she cried. ‘‘ Out of this house! Who are thee to pose 
as Mrs. Grahame, and enter our home? Thee shall 
never tell the boy. If thee does | will tell him—” 
she leaned forward and hissed—‘‘thee lies!” She 
shook with the strength of the righteous wrath that 
made it possible to say the words. 

Miss Sarah broke into sobbing. ‘‘Sister! Sister ! 
she wailed. 

Cornelia came to them. ‘‘She is right”—she spoke 
calmly. ‘‘She is right. 1 will go away. | will not let 
him know. For a moment it seemed as though a 
miracle had happened. My life seemed to blossom 
like arose. My son, my boy,.whom I did not want, 
coming to the defense and protection of his mother! 
It couldn’t be. Of course, it could not. Show him 
the letter! Oh! I have burned it! Well, | will write 
another, word for word—they are seared on my soul— 
I shall remember them. And I will go.” 

“* What is the matter?” 

Robert Vane stood in the doorway. ‘‘ Why are you 
crying, Aunt Sarah? Aunt Myra, what has hurt 
her.” 

He crossed the room quickly and knelt by the 
trembling little gray figure. 

“‘It is nothing, dear boy,” she whispered. ‘‘I shall 
be quite composed in a minute.” 

He turned his head and his eyes looked straight into 
wide imploring ones, the eyes of the boarder the dear 
old aunts had taken—to help pay his expenses. 

‘*1 made her cry,” said a low, shaking voice, ‘‘ but [ 


am sorry, oh, so sorry! You will never know how, 


sorry | am. And I am going away—now—in a little 
while. Won’t you say—just say you—forgive me— 
for making her cry?” 

The boy rose to his feet. He seemec very tall and 
stern. His young face looked accusingly at them all. 

‘*There is something here I don’t understand,” he 
said. His voice was firm, but with a fear underlying. 

‘It is nothing, Robert.” Aunt Myra tried to speak 
with authority. ‘‘Let us go down-stairs—and leave 
Mrs. Grahame.” 

‘We will go,” said the boy, and he bent down to 
the little aunt in the low chair. ‘‘ Come, dear;” he 
lifted her gently. 

Aunt Myra moved to the door. Aunt Sarah looked 
back dumbly. A groan broke from Cornelia. Her tall, 
slim, graceful figure swayed for a moment and fell, as a 
sapling falls, to the soft rug by her bed. 

The boy dropped his aunt’s arm, and ran back. He 
stooped over the prostrate form. 

‘* Bring some water,” he commanded. ‘‘Quick !” 

He loosened her dress at the throat and laid her head 
more comfortably. A bit of lace was fastened tight 
over her breast and he pulled it loose to ease its strain. 
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Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
business men may be made yours--yours to boost your 
to increase your profits. This free booklet deals vith 

manage a business 

w to sell goods 

How to get money by mail 

How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 














— How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you tosnothing, involves you in no 

obligation “yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 

areer ‘ely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it 

involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say “Send 
on your 9,059-word Booklet.”” Send to 


SY STI M, Dept. 35-11, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


COPY THIS: SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies ine to teach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. in stamps and I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Mustrating and 


1431 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio artooning 


AGENTS 


Make big profits selling this 8-piece 
Kitchen ~~ As 8. Cunningham made 
$12 a day of sworn statement 
furnished. Webs have agents who have 
$40 A WEEK 

Write cme for terms of free outfit 
and how to make $3 to $10 a day. 
No previous experience necessary. 
All teed. Money back to any customer not perfectly pleased. Our 
elegant display sample case makes sales easy 

K. THOMAS MFG. CO., 






Ce 
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470 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio. 








gam STALL’S BOOKS 


® Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Qught to Know 
8 Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free 


Vir Publishing Co. *“ "Aiea 


WANTED in every x comeey | sell the 
A Transparent Han Knife. 
a yt paid. , as $75 ae $300 

m: 


oe rite for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY Ccoe., No. 58 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

















IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 








Farmers’ *‘ Ever-Ready”’ 
Tool Kit Does It 


Agents going wild over re- 
sult " M. Snyder made $46 


in 2hrs. Joseph Pine too 
65 orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
no experience. You can do it. To show it means a sale, 


FREE SAMPLE to workers. Foote Mfg. Co., Dept. 247, Dayton,O. 
AGENTS WANTED 


To introduce our Patented Steam Cookers and 
wonderful line of indestrnetible cooking uten- 
of. Sales enormous—sworn statements—new 
plan. $100, 00 to $150.00 Monthly. F.McCuloch, 
Teluride, Golo. cleared $185 absolute profit in 
ll days. Samples and beautifully illustrated, 
large catalogue FREE—80 days credit. Write at 
once for exclusive territory and outfit. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 7, Lemont, Ill. 








“acle had been wrought. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Something warm and soft curled and clung about his 
hand, and fell to the floor as he shook it free. 

““What is that?” he cried, sharply. 

A yellow curl tied with blue ribbon—a curl and a 
blue ribbon that he had seen more times than he could 
count. ‘‘ My topknot,” he had often jokingly called 
it to his loving aunts. 

His face set, but he steadily bathed with water the 
forehead of the woman who lay there. 

Not till Cornelia opened her eyes did he speak again. 

‘Why is she here—like this?” he asked. ‘‘ Would 
you not acknowledge her: Would you not let me 
know my mother?” 

The cruelty of it! 
shock. 

Cornelia raised herself weakly to her 
will go.” 

“Yes, and | will go with you. You came for me, 
mother. I understand. I have always known you 
would; I have been ready—and waiting.” , 

He put his arms under her and lifted her to the bed. 
A wild light of joy came for an instant into Cornelia’s 
eyes, then was drenched in an agony of despair. 

She turned her head away. ‘‘Go with them—go 
now. They will tell you—I can’t. But it is true, oh, 
my boy, it is true.” 

‘* Mother!” 

She turned her head and looked at him. 

“Don't you want me?” 

With a cry Cornelia sat up and threw her arms about 
his neck. “Don’t | want your Oh, my boy—my 
son!” She drew his head to her breast and pressed 
her face to his hair. All the baby names her lips had 
never known poured forth in choked, half-intelligible 
sounds, that hurt and burned and blessed. ‘‘My 
baby! Look at me. Look at mother.” ‘ 

The boy’s wet eyes looked up for an instant, then 
his head fell again to her breast. His shoulders shook. 

“I knew you’d want me sometime. | knew you 
would.” ; 

Miss Myra and Miss Sarah crept from the room, 
They got as far as the stairs and sank to the top step, 
weeping. 

““T am glad,” moaned Miss Myra. 
hurts, but | am glad.” 

‘“We must n’t let it hurt, sister. Think of what 
we’ve had and what she has missed! Poor soul! 
Poor soul !” 

Thus these gentle souls left the two together and 
eased their own hurt with loving sympathy. It was 
the way of Providence, and past their finding out, but 
it was well. 

Robert knelt by the bed and held his mother’s hand. 
There was much to tell, much to forgive, but the mir- 
In the desert of her selfish, 
grasping life Cornelia Royce had found a wonderful 
river, and the waters thereof had made glad her heart. 


- + 
Edison’s Predictions 


HoMaS A. Epison predicts that within the next 
twenty years the art of molding concrete will reach 
a marvelous degree of perfection in architecture. This 
will not be achieved by great expenditure of money; it 
will be accomplished by labor-saving appliances which 
will so cheapen the cost of production that, twenty 
years hence, the poor will have more beautiful homes 
than the rich can now aspire to. 

Mr. Edison predicts that moving-picture machines 
will be so perfected that the characters will move and 
speak, and other stage accessories will make the illusion 
perfect. Such entertainments, he says, can be pro- 
vided for five cents, and will give the millions of work- 
ing people a chance to be amused and improved. The 
result will be a hard blow to the saloon. 

Locomotives will pass out of existence, and all rail- 
roads be operated by electricity. This prophecy seems 
very evident of fulfilment. An artist searching fora 
model of a steam locomotive found out the other day 
that to see an old-fashioned engine he would have to 
go to Jersey City, as electricity operates all roads run- 
ning into New York proper. 

The water power of our brooks and rivers will be 
utilized by electricity to an extent now undreamed of. 

A new fertilizer will spring into existence containing 
nitrogen in large quantities. Electricity will draw this 
from the air, and will greatly increase the arability of 
our land. This is done to a large extent to-day in 
Sweden. 

Aerial navigation will be firmly established, and will 
be on a sound, practical working basis in twenty years. 

Our bodies will be fortified against the ravages of 
disease by the use of serums, so that man will live 
much longer than now and suffer far less pain. The 
present fight against cancer and tuberculosis will be 
carried to a successful finish, and both these dreadful 
scourges will be as rare as smallpox. 

Our coal supply will be much better understood, and 
ninety per cent. of its efficiency will not be thrown 
away as it is to-day. 

A new force in nature will be discovered, by which 
things now dubbed “‘ psychic” will be well understood. 
Mental phenomena will then seem no more wonderful 
than physical phenomena do now. We now have but 
five senses. If we knew more we would have at least 
eight. 


The old aunts trembled with the 


elbow. ‘| 


“1 am glad. It 


SEE PAGE 695 
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Clear Grit Did It 


[Continued from page 721) 


vour grit leaves you, will measure your achievement 
power. Your ability to go on, to continue after every- 
body else has turned back, is a pretty good measure of 
your grit, of your possible success. 

The late Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, 
whos- whole life was an example of grit, after being 
defeated twice in his race for the State Senate, said, ‘‘| 
think | get along because it doesn’t hurt me to get 
licked. 1 can chum with the man who beats me. 
There is nothing like knowing when not to quit.” 

When Grant was at Shiloh, he said, ‘‘I thought | 
was going to fail, but I kept right ov.” It was this 
keeping right on that made him the greatest military 
figuie of his age. After his defeat at the first battle of 
Shiloh, nearly every newspaper of both parties in the 
North, and most of the members of Congress, de- 
manded his removal. Friends of the President pleaded 
with him to give the command to some one else, but 
Lincoln simply replied, to all appeals and delegations, 
“I can’Pspare this man. He fights. He’s got the grip 
of a bulldog, and when he once gets his teeth in, noth- 
ing can shake him off.” 

There is no other quality which stands so near genius 
as persistency. It has won many a battle after the other 
qualities have surrendered, when even judgment had 
given up, and hope had been abandoned. The youth 
who has the faculty of holding on, though he may be 
stupid in school, and dull of comprehension, is likely 
to win out in the end. A boy is more likely to succeed 
in life if he has this one quality, even if he is lacking 
in all other success qualities, than if he possess great 
brilliancy without it. 

The man who is bound to win is the sort of a man 
Mr. Roosevelt admires so much, the man ‘‘ who does not 
shrink back from temporary defeat in life, but who comes 
up again and again and wrests triumph from defeat.” 

What the world wants is men made of the gritty 
material that Peary and Cook are made of, the material 
which comes up again and again and wrests triumph 
from defeat. 

Six times did Peary try to realize his North Pole 
vision. How many men are there in this country who 
would have tried the seventh time? Not one in 
thousands weuld have attempted it even the second 
time. 

Twice before had Cook tried to reach the North Pole 
and once the South Pole, but neither failure, suffering, 
nor the pleadings of friends could wean him from his 
North Pole vision. A man who had the grit when a 
boy to peddle milk and do all sorts of things in order to 
earn money to study medicine and become a doctor, a 
man who had bulldog grit and a dreamer’s willingness 
to take chances, could not easily be turned back. It is 
ever the man who can not be weaned from his aim that 
makes history. 

The real test of character is what a man does after he 
fails. What will he do next? What resources, what 
inventiveness, will his failure arouse in him? Will it 
discover new sources of power, will it bring out reserves, 
double his determination, or will it dishearten him ? 

This is the test of your manhood. How much is 
there left in you after you have failed in your under- 
taking and have lost everything outside of yourself ? 
If you lie down then, throw up your hands, acknowl- 
edge yourself beaten, you are not made of the stuff 
th: it wins. 


There are varving degrees of persistency. Some 
men start out with great zeal, but turn back at their 


while failures only enhearten others, call 
out their reserves, and make them all the more res- 
olute, determined, to win. For some men every defeat 
isa Waterloo, but there is no Waterloo for the man who 
has clear grit, for the man who persists, who never 
knows when he is beaten. Those who are bound to 
win never think of defeat as final. They look upon it 
asa mere slip. They get up after each failure with 
new resolution, more determination than ever to go on 
until they win. 

Six failures, six times putting his life in jeopardy, 
each time knowing he might never see his home or 
family again, did not shake Peary’s determination to 
find the North Pole. 

The great miracles of civilization have been wrought 
by men who had so set their hearts on their aims that 
nothing could keep them from pressing on. What 
can you do with a man who is willing to stake all his 
future, his property, his reputation, everything he 
even life itself, upon the fulfilment of his 
heart's desire? There isn’t much you can do with 
such a man, but let him go ahead. 

The world makes way for the determined man. 
Everybody believes in the man who persists, sticks, 
hangs on, when others let go. Tenacity of purpose 
gives confidence. If you stick to your purpose through 
thick and thin, if you have the genius of persistence, 
you have the first qualification of an achiever. 

A shrewd New York brewer recently said, ‘‘ The 
Church people can down us when they try, and we 
know it. Our hope is in working after they get tired, 
and continuing to work three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year.” This man knows the power of 
persistency to wear out opposition, the miracle of 
Keeping everlastingly at it. 
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Your winter evenings and the long winter days, your dances, parties, teas, at-homes— 
all forms of winter home events, are made doubly and trebly more enjoyable for yourself, 
your family and your guests if you have the ever ready source of pleasure and entertain- 
ment—the Angelus Player-Piano. Be sure to purchase an Angelus Player-Piano. 
For one reason, because only the Angelus is constructed with the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


These actuate the piano hammers as do the fingers of a pianist when they strike the keys. 
Since 1888 we have been using Diaphragm Pneumatics in the construction of our instruments 
and have yet to know of one bursting or wearing out. A public test in New York during 
several months showed that although the Diaphragm Pneumatics in the Angelus had been in- 
flated and deflated over seventy millions of times, not one showed appreciable signs of 
wear. Besides being everlastingly durable—so different from the common bellows pneu- 
matics, which are bound to wear out in the creases or folds if given any considerable 
service—they give a pliant, resilient touch like that of the human fingers. No other Piano 
Player has the haman touch of the Angelus. 


The Knabe-Angelus, Emerson-Angelus and Angelus Player-Piano in the United States. 
Gourl ay-Angelus and Angelus Player-Piano in Canada. 


Write for our beautiful booklet and name of convenient dealer. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. _Basiness established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
Regent House Regent Street London 


WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FR OM NOW? 


A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will you help support your 
landlord for 10 years or will you break ‘the rent-paying habit, be your own landlord, and 
put the money in your own — These questions are for you to 
answer—it is for you to decid 


You Can Own a Home 
if you want to—yon can stop paying rent — you can be your own land- 
lord. No matter where you are or where you want to 
live, from Maine to California—no matter whether 
you have a single penny saved or not we can show 
youa ——- absolutely safe way to get the home 
—the easi most satisfactory way in the world to 
y tiny it. There is nothing epeculative about the 
plan—you take no risks—your money is safeguarded 
at every step. It isa simple business proposition, 
bac. by infinential business men — en- 
dorsed by the bi bank in 


Write for Information Now 
Se ee ee ae reputation of 
the company and its officers. The in: ion will cost you 


"SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
1092 Insurance Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


The 











































Salesmen Wanted 


We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands of men to secure good posi- 

tions or better salaries. H of them who had no former experience and who formerly earned 

from $45 to $75 a month now earn $100 to $1000a month. No matter whether you are a new be- 

ginner or an old hand at the game, our eight weeks course in Salesmanship by mail will enable 

FREE EMPLOY ea carving, poe from two to ten times wh>t it is at present; and our 
UREAU will assist you to + . good position. "Thous- 

ands of good positions will be open for the early spring rush: prepare for one of them 

nship is the = independent, jelighitul, well i professionin the 

world, and the demand alwa the suppl Scores of wealthiest, most 

1 the U.S., 4 = Marshall Fiel id; the great dry goods merchant 

of Chicago, er General John Wanamaker, the great merchant of 

ia; several «f pa oe s paopeares and 

others got their start selling the road. Your chance is 

as goodas theirs was. Thou sands 

to $10,000 and up as high as $53, ge | 2 er and all expenses. 

you oon am lions yee want to enter th profession on 

earth, fill ou 5 cregon pee send for our ines ebooks “A — of 

the Grip’ oh toda will tell you how to do it 

422 National Salesmen "8 “raining Association, 7 

Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Min is, San Fr 
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regular stocks at job! 
more books than any other man in 


All books shi; 


at my expense as you prefer. 


. Sp 
a 4 \ 


: palin to be Closed Out Quick 
at 10 Cents to 50 Cents on the Dollar 


lishers’ overstocks of new and perfect books at my own price, and 
pee Loner va ae eee and fw you the books at a small advance on cost tome. I sell 


books to be and perfect and 
| Al book: r on approval. Send no money with order. Select what books you want 
and I will ship them to you on five days’ examination in yourown home, Then pay for them or return them 











loom Bf --—E---- — - - 


America. Why? For the answer, look at my prices. 
t ht ty guarantee by shipping books on approval. 





when you can get these de luxe editions, while this stock 





De Luxe Library Sets of the Chesterfield Society of London and New York 
In rich three-quarters morocco binding, to be closed out at 25 cents on the dollar. Your first opportunity, and probably the 
only one you will ever have, to buy exclusive and de luxe subscription sets at less than regular prices. Why buy ordinary sets 
lasts, for less money or a fourth of the publishers’ price? 


Pub. Price Price 5 . Price Price 
Ainsworth, 8 vo's.........$35.00 woe Guizot, 8 vols $35.00 9.18 Plato, 3 vols.............$15.00 $3.93 
Burns, 6 vols............. 35.00 9.18 Green, 5 vols.......,..,.-+ . .56 | Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols. . 25.00 6.56 
Balzac, 18 vols,.......... 72.00 (18.38 Hawthorne, 9 vols 9.18 | Rawlinson, 5 vols, . 25.00 , 6.56 
Dante, 4 vols,............ 25.00 6.56 Hi 10 vols... 1.03 | Smollett, 6 vols.... . 30.00 7.65 
De Maupassant, 10 vols... 49.00 16.75 rving, 10 vols. 11.81 | Scott, 24 vols...... ..100.00 24.93 
De Musset, 10 vois,....... 49.00 12.00 ii » 10 vols 9.38 | Shakespeare, 20 vols ed r?4 
Dickens, 20 vols... . . 90.00 22.31 » 7 vols 7.77 » 10 vols 49. 12. 
Dumas, 18 vols. . 80.00 20.75 ww, 10 12.00 | Stevenson, 10 vois 39.00 9.75 
Emerson, 6 vols . 25.00 6. \ i. Seen 8.25 | Sterne, 6 vols. .. 30.00 8.27 
Eliot, 8 vols, . 35.00 9.18 | Muhlbach, 18 vols 18.38 | Thackeray, 10 vols. 49.00 12,86 
Fielding, 6 vols. . 30.00 65: utarch, 5 vo 6.03 | Taine, A vols........:.... 21.00 By 
Gibbon, 6 vols, 33.00 8.27 . i, See 12.00 | Wilde, 10 vols........ 49.00 1.25 














at lees than they were ever sold before by anyone. 








Standard Authors in Sets. Three Quarters Morocco. 


If you want the regular editions sold by mail order houses and bookstores at from 90 cents to $2.00 a volume, I have them here 





Pub. Price My Price Pub. Price My Price Pub. Price My Price 
Balzac, 18 vols ...$36.00 $15.80 Eliot, 7 vols..............$14.00 $6.1 Poe, 11 vols,.... Sr 9.68 
Bronte, 6 vols. . 12.00 5. Gibbon, 5 vols,........... 10.00 4.40 | Prescott, 12 vols,. ..+ 24.00 10.56 
Bulwer, 13 vols. 26.00 11.44 Guizot, 8 vols............ 16.00 704 Ruskin, 15 vols, 30.00 13.20 
Carlyle, 10 vols.. i de sp’ 8.80 | Hawthorne, 8 vols 16.00 7.04 scott, 12 vols Po a .00 10.56 
Cooper, 12:vols. . -...+ 24.00 10.56 | Hugo, 8 vols..... ... 16.00 7.04 | Shakespeare, 12 vois . 24.00 10.56 
Dickens, 15 vols.......... 30.00 13.20 | Irving, 10 vols... ... 20.00 8.80 | Thackeray, 15 vols........ 30.00 20 
Dumas, 10 vols 20.00 8.80 | Macaulay, 5 vols......... 10.00 4.40 | Tolstoi, 12 vols........ 24.00 10.56 


Gilt Tops 














Rich Men’s Books at Poor Men’s Prices— 


Many 'imited sets and special works, made for men of means, now offered, while this stock lasts, at prices that fit any — book. 





Reade, 12 vols...........$48.00 $12.60 | Plutarch, 10 vols.... 
Macaulay, 20 vols.. ... 80.00 20.25 Moliere, 6 vols. .......... 
Cooper, 16 vols... ..... 64.00 16.80 | Warren, 3 vols....... 
Carlyle, 10 vols.. .... 40.00 10.50 | Dumas, 26 vols. 
Sue,.10 yols.. .. . 40.00 0.50 ugo, 20 

Marryat, 12 vols. . 36.00 11.70 | Eliot, 12 vols 

Melville, 4 vols. eco See 440 usten, 6 vols 
Guizot’s Eng., 4 vols . 12.00 440 | Boswell, 8 vols 
Schiller, 4 vols. .. : ..12.00 440 | Gautier, 12 vols 
Balzac, 30 vols...........120.00 00 | Defoe, 16 vols....... 
Lever, 12 vols .. 48.00 12.00 | Merimee, 8 vols..... 
Lover, 6 vols, . 24.00 6.00 World’s History an 
Daudet, 20 vols 80.00 20.00 Makers, 10 vols. . 


b Library Sets In¥ Morocco 


4 | World’s G Travel pore 

whee 40.00 $10.00 ‘orld’s Great Travelers, 
94.00 6.00 8 vols.................$35.00 $ 8,00 
we ee 13.00 3.00 | Works of Lincoln, 9 vols... 22. 9.50 
-'104.00 26.00 | Bulwer-Lytton, 30 vols ...120.00 30.00 
80.00 20.00 Miserables, 5 vols..... .00 5.00 

48.00 12.00 | Cyclopedia of Building 

. 24.00 6.00 2 6 vols.......... 24:00 6.75 

. 24.00 7.50 | International Encyclopedia 
..48.00 18.00 of Reference, 8 vois,.... 48.00 9.75 

-.... 80.00 21.60 | Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 
....100.00 34 SP a As 6 hire 6 Se a 24.00 5.75 

id Its Booklovers’ Science Set, 
..... 40 00 8.75  Peperrrrst °C 3.10 


















PR 1. 
Thousands of other books at similar 


Sample Prices ofthe Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets in My List 


Pub.Price MyPrice Pub.Price MyPrice Pub. Price MyPrice 
Electricity, 2 vols.........$ 7.00 -70 Shakespeare, 39 vols.. .. ..$13.50 3.90 
Appleton’s Teachers’ Li- Do Moupeccant, 17 vols. 1.98 $15.80 Dictionary of American 
rary, 12 vols.......... 25.00 5.60 > . ~ % te hand "50 165 Politics. Se ROR A RS LA t 98 
Bjornson’s Works, 6 vols.. 9.00 3.10 People - Ba tan - Warner’s Library, 31 vots. 78.50 00 
Handbook of Oratory...... 7.00 1.95 ae Aa ct tustntions 3.50 ‘98 | Modern Eloquence, 10 vols 40.00 13.50 
Gossip from Paris......... 2.50 00 eee epictus Quo 13:00 180 | Otiental Tales, 15 vols.....150°00 22.50 
Voltaire, 43 vols..........220.00 47.30 —— = gate Ree + ; ul De Kock, 25 vols,....100.00 22.50 
Memoirs of Madame Du Koran of Mohammed, 4% Wild Anima's I Have Met, 2.25 80 
- Barry OS 4-38 1- SORRREE. os Since ccc ccvwce 2.50 56 ee a: ee 2.50 98 
adame Recamier, 2 vols, E », ’ 
Dream of Fair Women.... 3.00 95 | Taine’s English Literature, — | . 1 | _ justrations .. 6.00 90 
Christy Girl... .. 2.00... 93.00 88 | Letters of Janigs. 22225252, 2:00 120 | Jefferson Bible -01.. 4-008 
Gospels in eer yi x 9 ¥ ’ eee « 
Paine’s Age of Reason..... 1.50 88 | Old Touraine, 2 oe 10.00 4-60 | Walt Whitman (Putnam’s)100.00 46.00 
Longfellow, complete,..... 2.00 85 | Love Story of Empress 5.00 o Encyclopedia Britannica, 
fpemeaeLoctares.«.---- 15% | GE | gute et fibaeey Gus | ‘apetigctons of Rapelann = 
ugo, 7 vols...... ‘ : ° ies ystery ’ 
Dumas. 7 vols,... 5.25 78 nam’s), 10 vols......... 15.00 4.20 i eae ts 2.35 


bargains, all described fully in my free illustrated Bargain List of this stock 
a : ” Other late Novels. Were $1.50. My Price $8. Tho 38c list includes ‘‘S 
Calling of Dan Matthews, 85C Printer of Udells,"*“‘Crossing,”’ “Little Brother of the Rich,” "Three Weeks," “Shuttle.” Others 38 toa5e 














herd of the Hill,’’ “‘That 





illustrated Bargain List of this stock. 
Thowsaends of other books by all leading authors a 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 


All Books Guaranteed New, Perfect and Satisfactory or Returnable at My Expense. 

Books Shipped on Approval. Ifyou are rated in the Commercial Reports, or if you are responsible and will give satis- 
factory references, and agree to pay for the books or ship them back in five days after receiving them, I willship at once what 
you want of this stock, subject to five days examination in your own home. 

Cash Orders—it you remit with the order and any books are not satisfactory, return them at my expense and I will return your money at once. 

Free Bargain Ligt—it you want full descriptions of these and thousands of other books before ordering, send postal card request for my free 


t similar bargains. Send for my free Bargain List. 





1120 Clarkson Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 















Harriman 


has to say of 


“The 


Only 
a y” 


“ The ‘ Alton’ is today the best railroad 





hysically 
in the state of Illinois ; the service it ae far 
ahead of most of the railroads in the state; it has 
been made 250 per cent better for two-thirds of its 
original cost ; it is a perfect “47 property, wisely 


managed and run in the way ve the people the 
best possible service. You may quote me in this Te- 
spect.”—The Record-Herald, Chicago. 


Perfect. Passenger Service between Chicago—St. Louis— 
Kansas City—Peoria—Springfield. 


W.L. ROSS GEO. J. CHARLTON 
Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 





Floor Polish of Quality 
verges 
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will Instruct personally a limited number selected; ambitious men in 


Practical Drafting, Detailing, Designing. 


I know exactly the quality and quantity of practical training, knowledge} 
and actual up-to-date experience you require to hold a position and ad- 
vance to highest salary, and I give working instruction at home until 
competent and Placed free in position. Address Ohief Drafts- 
man, Div. 15 's Equi it Co., (Ine) Chicago. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Sir Thomas Lipton went one day into one of his 
numerous stores. A clerk who did not know the 
gentleman, seeing him about to leave the store without 
making a purchase, approached him and immediately 
began to extol the virtues of ‘‘Lipton’s cheese.” Sir 
Thomas tried in vain to shake him off, telling him that 
he did not require any cheese just at present, that he 
was merely looking round. But the persistent clerk was 
not so easily shaken off, and before his employer could 
get out of the store, he had paid for a pound of his 
own cheese. A few days later the young man was 
promoted. 

Great generals tell us there is an awful, decisive 
moment in every battle, when the army is almost ready 
to give up. This is the supreme psychological moment 
on which everything depends. When the courage of 
the rank and file is ebbing, when the soldiers feel like 
running away, then it is that the leaders must make a 
supreme effort to turn the tide, to inspire and enhearten 
the men and keep them from breaking. 

There are few men who do not come to this decisive 
turning-point in life’s great battle, this supreme moment 
in their careers, on which hangs victory or defeat. 

Thousands of men to-day are in poverty and suffering 
who found éut after they had given up that they had 
been almost in sight of victory when they surrendered, 
who saw those who took up the work where they had 
dropped it very quickly win out. I believe that a large 
proportion of the failures in life could be prevented 
just by holding on a little longer. 

Sometime ago a Chicago man told me that his firm 
being heavily embarrassed, the partners, after several con- 
sultations, had decided to make an assignment. Going 
home after this decision had been reached this man took 
up a magazine and read a little squib, headed ‘‘ Do Not 
Give Up Yet; Hold on a Little Longer.” He was so 
impressed by it that he telephoned his partners and told 
them he wanted to make another effort to extricate the 
firm from its difficulties before giving up. In one year 
from that day, the firm had not only saved its reputa- 
tion, and been spared the humiliation of bankruptcy, 
but was actually making money. Only a little more 
grit, a little more persistency, was needed to save the 
situation. 

There may come a time in your life when you will 
have no idea what to do next, when you may not be 
able to make a single intelligent move, when you can 
see no light ahead. Then is the time to simply hang 
on and refuse to give up. 

The first lesson the success candidate should learn is 
that of ‘‘ keeping on, and keeping on, and keeping on.” 
Without this tenacity of purpose, education, brilliancy, 
even genius, will not amount to much. With it many 
a one-talent man has been more successful than ten- 
talent men without it. 

It was holding on three days more that discovered 
the New World. It was holding on a few hours more 
which brought the explorers to the Pole. The same is 
true of scores of inventions. The world owes more to 
the persistency that never gives up than to almost 
anything else. 

This is the proof of greatness—when a man can stick 
to his aim, can deliver his message to mankind, accom- 
plish his mission in spite of all sorts of embarrassments, 
irritations anu disheartening conditions. 

Many of the grandest men in the world to-day started 
as poor boys with no friends, no backing, no other 
capital but pure grit and invincible purpose. 

The Bible promise is always to the man who holds 
out, who endures to the end, ‘‘to him that overcometh.” 


+ + 
The Trouble Seeker 


"Tere is always a cloud on his face, because he is con- 

stantly expecting that something unfavorable is go- 
ing to happen. There is going to bea slump in business, 
or he is going to have a loss, or somebody is stealing 
from him or trying to undermine him; or he is worried 
about his health, or fears his children will be sick or go 
wrong or be killed. 

In other words, although he has achieved quite a 
remarkable success, yet he has never really had a happy 
day in his life. All his life this man has been chasing 
rainbows—thinking if he could only get a little further 
on, a little higher up, if he could only achieve this or that, 
he would be happy; but he is just as far from it as when 
a boy. 

| latieve this condition has all come from the habit 
of unhappiness which he formed during his hard boy- 
hood, and which he has never been able to overcome. 
He has learned to look for trouble, to expect it, and 
he gets it. 

I have been his guest many atime. He has a beau- 
tiful home, a very charming wife, a most delightful 
family; but there is always the same cloud on his face, 
the same expression of anxiety, of unhappiness, of 
foreboding. He always looks as though he expected 
trouble right away. 

A little properly directed training in his boyhood 
would have changed his whole career, and he would 
have been a happy, joyous, harmonious man, instead 
of being discordant and unhappy. 

There is everything in starting right. What is put 
into the first of life is put into the whole of life. 

. a 


Nerve is that which enables a person to hang on. 


SEE PAGE 695 
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Business Popularity 
(COMPETITION has become so keen, and the bid for pub- : 
lic patronage so insistent, that it is a matter of the } 
first importance for the business institution which would j 
succeed to-day to be popular, to have the good will of 
its patrons. i 
: The officers of a bank, for instance, know that they ] 
must win and hold the favor of the public or go to the ‘ 
wall. They know that they can not snub their custom- 
ers to-day, as they once could when there were fewer . 
banks, without losing business. With a score of banks | 
soliciting his business, and offering every possible in- i 
ducement to secure it, it does not require a very j 
keen insight into human nature to know that, other 
things equal, the business man will patronize the / 
' bank that has the most pleasing, the most agreeable 
: officers and clerks. It is human nature to like to i 
be treated with courtesy, with consideration. I have / 
known a rich New York man, who carried a very large 
4 balance at his bank, to change his account because of a 
little incivility of the receiving teller. One warm day 
when transacting business at the bank, the man re- | 
moved his hat and put it on the shelf in front of the i 
; tellers window. The teller ordered him harshly to re- i 
move his hat. ‘‘ Yes,” was the quick reply, ‘‘I will, i 
and | will remove my account, too,” which he pro- . . 

ceeded to do. This was a little thing, you may say, but D b i 6 
it is just these little things that influence pr he ou le-Disc ecords, oC, i 
Bank officials often wonder why Mr. So-and-So has Played: on your own machine, no matter 
withdrawn his —_—, gaye will gear 4 a whether it's a Columbia or not, Columbia / 

know that it turned upon a hasty remark of a teller, A : , 

a little disposition ni part of some official to be fanaa lis - Recent will give you better | 
unaccommodating. ; music an i 
' On the other hand, men often. go out of their way longer service. 1 
quite a distance in order to deposit at a bank where Get Columbia i 
the cashier or tellers have been courteous, kind to them, Double-Discs. J] 4 
' have always shown a disposition to accommodate. Don’t take . 
The late President Williams, of the Chemical National ‘‘no’’ for an { 

Bank, New York, demonstrated the power of politeness, answer. We usec on 
of good manners, in building up a great financial institu- can give you both sedes 

tion. The fact that the original one hundred dollar a y f 

shares of the bank’s stock were worth nearly five thou- o accrees @ ) 
sand at the time of President Williams’s death was due a nearby dealer ; or send us 
largely to the uniform courtesy of the institution to its 65 cents and we will send you ; 
patrons, which he always insisted upon from the high- a sample record, postage free, with a catalog. 
est bank official down to the office boy. Many another There are “ concealed horn"’ talking machines on the 

bank in this country can testify to the fact that polite- market already. If you will make just one comparison 

ness pays. 5 ae ae you will own a Grafonola. You can make this compari- 

It pays in every business institution. Human nature son by stepping into any store where Columbia Records 

: isso constituted that people will often put themselves are carried in stock—or you can do iit fairly well by 
to great inconvenience, will even put up with an in- mail. We have an advance catalog ready for you. 

ferior article or with discomforts, rather than patronize J 

houses that treat their customers rudely, vith dis- RO a Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 

courtesy. ’ , ° 
The time was when human hogs could do business, THE COLUMBIA eet ere o indeattuctible Cylinder oa ne a 

provided they had the goods and could deliver them; GRAFONOLA te 
, but all this has changed. Competition to-day is so DE LUXE - $ 200°° not properly represented. 

sharp, rivalry so keen, that every art that can in- (WITH REGINA ATTACHMENT $225.°°) 

fluence trade is brought into requisition to secure : 

patronage. | 

Even twenty-five years ago men were employed | 
largely because of their ability in certain lines, without 
: regard to their personality or manner. Now manliness, 

a pleasant personality, an attractive manner, are ver G Th t Al 
) seat fiactnes in the choice of employees who are to be am e S a wa S 
4 constantly in contact with the public. : tee 
1 tou, ability to make slinads and hold them, i ger - most Seaclnate _ 
) agreeable social qualities, are regarded as very valu- ee ae interesting game ard for the 

able assets in an employee, for employers know that ome, lodge: clubs, Y. M. C.A. rooms, etc. 
A surly, impudent, careless, indifferent or snobbish em- Sixty-five different games— presenting un- | 
y ployees can drive away a great deal of custom. ~ They usual variety—combined in one. There are 
z want clerks who are so polite and attentive, obliging, = as deep as chess or checkers, games 
r agreeable, that people will go blocks out of their way or parties from two to six, exciting games 
beset hy Sem ' for boys and girls. Good, clean, whole- 

Some railroads in this country have built up enor- souled amusement that any home can < 

mous patronage and have made millions of money by afford—the 

t insisting on uniform courtesy from their employees to . 
- patrons of their roads, while parallel roads have been 
. unsuccessful and have gone into the hands of receivers CROWN] | 
J because of the lack of courtesy. of their employees. ; 
A great many otnerwise good hotel men have failed, 
. or met with very indifferent success, because they lacked Co binati Carro Board 
1 the qualities that would make themselves or their m on m 
; houses popular. They may keep good hotels, but Size 29 Inches Square oi ile pete nt ee } 
) customers go to poorer houses, where the proprietors Considering the number and quality of its games—and its 
d are more genial and kindly, the employees more cour- incalculable value as an entertainer—it is the most inexpen- 
teous and agreeable. sive L — ney ice - ate ray wc ae Pe 
adaae 2 po Saag atigle fogsy Boy obliging, 7 bination Boards—50 to 100 mes. also combination Pool and 
ee ap haar ‘ : g distance out of Billiard Tables. Catalogs free. Department 9. 
d their way to patronize their hotel. They may not Sold by dealers, or we will ship on receipt of 
know the proprietor at all; they may have no desire price. Foetgnt prepaid cast of Omaka,Neb.. 
t a wget = ~ their ogee to that particular Thee Fe ine 
otel, but they like the clerk. e is genial and always by 7 

looks out for them, and this goes a pe way with fom CAREC SACRA COMPRIS, Latusion, ih 
\. who are away from home, whose only substitute for 

the home is the hotel. 
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50 or 50,000 


No matter how many letters you write per year 
it pays—it pays well to use a high-grade paper. 
Each letter you write is a unit. 
responsibility, the solidity of your business is re- 
flected to no small degree in each and every one. 
The cost of dignified stationery—actually pro- 
ductive paper should be figured by the sheet, 
not by its first cost or the cost of the total issue. 


QUPON BOND 


Is the Highest Grade of High-Grade Business Bonds 


It costs a little more than inferior “ near’’ Bond 
Paper, but the compelling power, the influence 
and prestige it gives to your letters, your busi- 
ness—is worth ten times its extra cost. 


“Near” Bond Paper simply cannot produce 
such stationery. COUPON BOND-—a genuine 
bond—can. That’s why COUPON BOND, 
irrespective of cost, has been the one choice of 
prudent paper buyers for over fifteen years. 

Our specimen book of printed, lithographed and die- 


stamped business forms will prove this argument. 
Send for it today. Use your present letter-head. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. Holyoke, MASS. 


Largest Mfrs. of Writing, Book and Cover, and 
other Papers for Business Purposes. 29 Mills. 


The integrity, 
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“XMAS SHOPPING MONEY” 
$52 in Gold =] eters: 











Address all Orders to « The Xmas Shopper,” Success Magazine Building, NEW YORK CITY 


faye SUCCESS Company will pay 
$5.00 in Gold to every SUCCESS 
Reader who will send us 12 personally 
solicited SUCCESS Subscribers, new 
or renewal, at $1.00 each, either during 
the month of November or during 
December. The entire twelve must be 
mailed in one month to count on this 


scriber. Sample copies free. 
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THREE BOOKS FREE 


penile, a. 
ett ie fa le 
hundreds of others who have achieved success through our assistance. 


Our Free Books: 


“EXPERT ey “THE EASY BOSS,” 
“SUCCESS IN BUSINESS,” 

tell about courses in Bookkeeping, Civil Service 
and Shorthand, which you can complete at your 
own home without] oss of time. They are of 
intense interest to those who aspi 
advertise our Schools and help 
giving these books away. Send your 

you arein and re- 
t any cost to you whatever. 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
145 Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


to success, To 
ambitious, we are 
address; 








HORSE POWER COMPLETE : 
1,2 &3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 Horse Power 
Price—S8O and Write for color catalog today—with beautiful 
yooht Grayling---fastest cruising motor boat of its length and beam in the 
complete marine catalog ever published. Gray Meter Ce., St. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 











Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Grow Mushrooms 


FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
teal instructions that will add $5 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with 
regular occupation. For full particulars and free 
book, address gsacKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
5813 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
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National American 


Music 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 


F ONE happens to live in any one of the great American 

cities, the quickest way to learn Stephen Foster's 
place in the hearts of the people is to go into a crowded 
and noisy café, slip half a dollar into the hand of the 
leader of the little orchestra, and ask him to pla 
““Suwanee River.” The effect is magical. Something 
queer happens in the heart of every one present, and as 
the busy noise of the latest light opera tune gives place 
to this broad, dreamlike, upsoaring melody, there is a 
noticeable quieting of the room; many of the people at 
the gay tables drop their chatter and go through an 
almost instinccive process of attuning their inner selves 
to the benediction lurking in the great calm rhythm of 
this song. Never was the ‘‘ popular note,” in its best 
sense, struck with a more masterly stroke than by 
Stephen Foster in the ‘‘Suwanee River.” Nor do we 
have to go farther from home than the life of this man 
to find an epitome of the eternal tragedy of great but 
somewhat unbalanced genius. And when we stop 
long enough to think that the composer of ‘‘ Suwanee 
River” composed also both the words and music of 
““Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground”; ‘‘ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Good Night”; ‘‘Old Black Joe”; 
‘‘Camptown Races”; ‘‘Old Uncle Ned”; ‘‘O Su- 
sanna”’; ‘‘ Old Dog Tray”; ‘‘Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming”; ‘* Nelly Bly”; and most of the other 
songs we were brought up on, we may well begin to 
< a little more closely what sort of man was this 
oster. 


The Work of Stephen Foster 


If it is a surprise to us to learn how many of the 
imperishable old-time songs were written by Stephen 
Foster, it may be that we have a still greater surprise in 
store for us when we shall learn just how far Foster is 
responsible for the myriad new-time songs which con- 
stitute our American popular music to-day. Did you 
ever stop to think who made our kind of popular 
music? Where did it come from? What makes it so 
distinctive and original and different from the popular 
music of other lands? That is ‘‘ another story,” but 
one which can not be told without paying a large 
measure of homage to the genius of this rare man. 

To-day marks the psychological moment of a great 
change in Stephen Foster’s reputation. The past half 
century has gladly recognized him as the winner of 
enduring popularity, not only at home but across the 
seas. But only to-day, nearly fifty years after his 
death, has he wrested the prize of fame from a tardy 
world; only to-day has he been proclaimed a great 
man. What has brought about this great change? 
Simply the awakening of American composers and their 
determination to do something really American. A 
higher musical art is only a cultivation of primitive 
music. A symphony is only a song with a college 
education. If we are to have a musical art that is 
American, it is as simple as two and two makes four 
that it will not be an imitation of European musical 
art, but a development of the primitive music on our 
own soil, of tunes that have an American tang to them. 
Therefore an inquiry was recently begun into . that 
doubtful and elusive thing, the ‘‘ American folk-song.” 
This inquiry resulted in our discovering that we have in 
America, Negro folk-song, Indian folk-song, Spanish- 
Californian, Cowboy, Creole, etc., and—Stephen Fos- 
ter. As all these, with the exception of Foster (how- 
ever important their future place in American music), 
are American only in a partial sense, as we commonly 
understand the term American, this leaves Foster alone 
in his might as the one original, unchallenged creator 
of American folk-song. He has at last been discovered 
and recognized and exalted to his rightful place, and 
so, characteristically, we begin to search for facts of his 
life and personality. 


What We Give to the Negro Minstrel 


Stephen Foster was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
July 4, 1826, the same day that Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams died. His father was a prosperous farmer 
who educated him well. The degree of Foster’s culture 
has come rather as a revelation to those who have of 
late begun to look up the facts of his life. Because of 
the sordid condition of his latter years—a perhaps over- 
advertised epoch of his life—and because of the simple, 
almost primitive nature of his songs, it has been com- 
monly thought that he was a rough, untutored fellow. 
On the contrary, he was not only well educated, but 
studious by nature; he knew both French and German, 
was gifted as a painter, was the poet of all his best 
songs, and, what has been least supposed, studied 
music scientifically and knew well his Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Weber. As to the simple nature of his 
songs, far from being a matter of ignorance, it was 
Foster’s philosophy—his very religion. He knew pre- 
cisely what he was doing; he discussed this matter 
theoretically and strove for truth to Nature in her sim- 
plest and most childlike moods. The very genius of 
the man lay in a childlike warmth and purity of heart 
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‘ so great that it swallowed up and dissolved, even while 
using, his scientific musical knowledge. | 
But where and what would Foster have been, for all . « | 
his genius, without the timely intervention .of that Breathe Deep and Avoid Consumption! i 
great American institution, the Negro Minstrels! It i 
drew forth his powers, it spread his songs far and wide, i 
it paid for his food, clothing and shelter. Foster | 
and ‘‘negro minstrels” are two halves of one idea, i 
they are unthinkable separately, at least since 1845: ts } 
each, as it were, made the other. The fortune and S : 
‘. much of the fame of Christy’s famous minstrels, and of | fe Compels Deep Breathing 
s ponte, She: yom was made by = two songs, ‘* Old es AND & x i! 
3 Uncle Ned” and ‘‘O Susanna.” For these two songs aL 4, i) 
; Foster received one hundred dollars outright, his first The Secret of Good Health 
money for his songs. The publisher made ten thou- : : i 
y sand dollars out of them. Foster was then nineteen, OOD health is the effect of an upright body, expanded 
: and working as a bookkeeper in Cincinnati. At twenty- chest, deep breathing, plenty of drinking water, 1 
ms four he was back in Pittsburg studying music. 2 Proper digestion, good a regular habits | 
~ There he’ married Jane McDowell and moved toNew | [—q and sleep. Watch your health and keep your business. 1 
it York, where he immortalized lodgings in Green Street Nulife is the watchman over both i 
by composing there the most famous of all his songs, a Round shoulders are the first outward sign of physical j 
“ ‘“Old Folks at Home.” Christy paid Foster five hun- ] decay. Nulife is guaranteed to straighten round shoulders Pe j 
if dred dollars for allowing himself to appear as the | [9 instantly, expand the chest from two to six inches, reduce : 
st author and composer on the first published edition of } the abdomen to proper proportions, and increase your i 
) this song. Foster, however, retained the royalty right, »] height by straightening you up, relieving the downward ; 
4 and received fifteen thousand dollars in royalties from “| pressure on the abdomen, stomach and other internal or- 
his New York publishers, largely upon this song alone. 2 gans, by inflating the lungs and supporting the spine in a 
- "| proper and upright position. 
it The Sad End of Stephen Foster a Nalife, by compelling deep breathing, induces all the organs 
P 4 of the body to do their individual work without interruption. 
e The negro minstrel idea had made an auspicious start 3 Nulife keeps you active and alive all the time, because 
of fifteen years earlier in Pittsburg, when a man named E Bex my: Boy ¥ "Nall ly Ay oy paw Bg 
\- Rice made a sensation by doing the first negro stage Ny military appearance, ‘oman the beautiful curv: 
is “stunt,” blacking up and singing ‘‘ Jump, Jim Crow!” a ae beauty, ilfag out the hollows of ass rere | 
1- in costume. This costume, by the way, was borrowed } em ae pay en ae ee ee Man, 
re from a negro porter, Cuff by name, who waited willingly i, allen we FV Fy opted perl cy een 9 | 
er in deshabille in the wings until he heard the whistle of a | © } ° 1 
0 steamboat he was expected to meet. Then—‘‘ Massa ; Prof, Charles Munter S 1 
is Rice, must have my close—steamboat’s comin’!” he 7 // bg i 
called out to the applause-intoxicated minstrel. ‘‘Gimme ' 7 { id | 
nigga’s close ! Mars’ Griffif wants ’em—Steamboat’s ‘ { 
comin’!”” In despair he rushed upon the stage ‘and, 
“ grappling with Rice, took measures to recover his % 
~ clothes without delay. The result was an immense i 
™ hit, ~ wend ca ana ups nae — pong 4 Trade PATENTED Mark D7) 
; quently wi clar de Kitchen” an ucy Long. 3 
. But the negro minstrels soon degenerated into vulgar . For Man, Woman and Child bine 
. jesting and crude burlesque and fell into ill repute. ‘] regulates the temperature of the body equally as to heat and 
a Then it was, in a dingy, second-floor ice-cream par- 4 cold, permitting the most delicate system to enjoy it, prevents 
lor in Pittsburg, in 1845, that the event took place | fm ‘mé fevers and colds and their 
$0 F oo : This remarkable health builder, re tctesdibaaly oad elastase ete’ 
me ee . a — stroke — +e to a Se: >] but strong as cteel, which po om aren and giemess ee 
strelsy, began the regeneration o e latter, and deter- a 4wearer—not mechanically 
: nee Foster's career. The proprietors of this estab- jue rv Dengged perfect ine ofthe bo 1 Aged c apn 
ishment hired Rice’s famous successor, Nelson Kneass, ©] rubber to rot, no metal to rust. It is made in the largest and 
. to sing for his patrons, and also offered a prize of a | JR] equipped plant of its kind nae a Se a oe 
if silver cup hm a ay, oN ne ay 3 sent a asbacy con Sup. - CPP ie a8 o_o 
in a song, ay Down Sout ar de Corn Grows.” 4 
- It carried the oallenee with it, and Foster’s genius and : How to Get 3 Nulife 
“ its practical application were established. Christy soon | [iq Goto your druggist, men’s turnishor, tailor. corseticre, department store, 
iy succeeded Kneass, and Foster’s songs were carried from | [7] supply you, 0 cond mo $3.00 with your bel Sale 20d Gee epee, / j 
“4 one end of the land to the other. - Ba senda k lito to vou by CY prepaid, Nalite te equally go ‘an intanap 80 } Cine, Raster 
° Foster received letters appreciative of his genius from | J] old age. , Dece time the bre br health. "Rullee win kee eS oe tes OE is 4-4 I, an aise 
x many noted men of the day; one, long treasured, came )] mentally vigorous. end and o' er it tod "Your body asede $ en 
rn from Washington Irving. Such famous musicians as ag mach attention, to keep ft well a “ your business 8 eds to Keop it prosperous BPO xa; 
Ole Bull and Thalberg became his friends. Applica- “ J 
= tions from publishers Bien in, and Foster ikaw at be nto illustrated Book fovou f r/ your’ iiastrated ‘Nall 
4 last the delights of prosperity. But it was not to last ) earn benefits is won: vention and per esos, *2 onme " booklet, 
i “a Separated fom his wife, yanguibet Ws a — ines ton deep breathing. {treed tana learn the righ wright’ way to is tebe é’. see } 
ought struggle against a craving for liquor, this master rr f suistasaetattacrababcertains shai 
al ina incek ta Cast wuld jou of a brief career Prof. Charlies Munter, Dept. K-11 No. 13-15 West 34th St., New York a 
- lounging about a dingy grocery barroom in the Bowery, : a eet emeree ees aE ots 
~ in seedy clothes and shabby cap, while his songs were NS ee ere ee ae 7/ y inate 
i sung from the Mississippi to the pyramids of Egypt. Siakiekt-eiPateresbienicibte-viten: < 
- He died in January, 1864, like his brother in misfortune, 
ie Edgar ‘Alla Poe, under circumstances somewhat obscure Complimentary Portfolio of Color Plates 
2 and rg es But oe songs po < — and Notable Examples of 
can not while our race and nation thrive, for they are 
% made out of the very heart-throbs of the American INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND ot eee 
iy people. **The Howsé Beautiful” is an illustrated monthly magazine, 
a Dan Emmett and “Dizie” | which gives you the world’s best authority on every feature of r 
8 making the home beautiful. E 
ed ‘Dixie "—that wonderful song that stirred the It_is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows — ~ 
nd hearts of brave men fighting against great odds a | you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its teachings have z 
his generation ago, and that still arouses an outburst of | saved costly furnishings from being vulgar; and on the other THE HOUSE 
enthusiasm wherever Americans of any section are | hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite examples ~. BEA 
assembled—who was its author, what was its origin, | of superb taste from its advice. It presents its information. °.: UTIFUL 
and what the cause of its wonderful popularity? There | interestingly and in a very plain, practical way. Everything=::: ® y) 
have been many answers given. Here are the facts. is illustrated. 14 ~ ORTFOLIO f 
‘ia, In the dim, distant vista of bygone days, we took The H Beautiful i ; hict , O38 
nd little thought of passing events, and things that are saan ics Sn tenaatley af teeta vale tated hae otient. 
ner now historical and rare were then to us commonplace. It is full of suggestions for house building, house decorating ., 
ure The writer was born in a musical atmosphere and in- | @nd furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large | 
of clined to adventure, and when a small boy was actuated ss dares ——" Nat. rw sale pda 5 pel s Clubs. 
of with the hope of all boys to be either a circus man ae 
ere or an Indian fighter. When young we all fondly Its readers all say it is a work remark- 5 
sle, expected, if God spared our lives, to be either one or ably worthy, thorough and useful. The 
m- * other of the above, or at least a genial highwayman | ™#8azine costs $2.50 a year. “th - 
Ww. or pirate. So it was an easy matter for me to improve But to have you test its value for $1.00, * “ 
but the first chance to run away with a circus. we will send you the current number and sar’ 
an, It was in the year 1859 that | joined L. B. Lent’s | The House Beautiful Portfolio gratis, on $3 
yest circus as a musician and also as an acrobat. There | receiptofthe Five Months’ TrialSubscrip- ="; vs a 
lied were with this circus several men who afterwards at- | tion Coupon. The Portfolio is a collection of ' ae 
en, tained a national reputation. There were “‘Billy” Birch, | color plates and others of rooms in which good taste o* To” 
his ‘‘Dave” Wambold, ‘‘Charley” Bachus, ‘‘Cool’’ Burgess, | rather than lavish outlay has produced charming effects. ‘> Cee Ro 
was ‘‘Pony” Moore, and ‘‘Dan” D. Emmett, an Ohio man. The portfolio alone is ty which money cannot ordina- aA > s* oO, 
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To the Public: 





The ideal Vacuum 





AN EXPLANATION AND A PROMISE 


on behalf of 


leaner 


(Fully Protected by Patents) 


Operated by 
Hand 
Price $25 


Thousands of persons who have ordered 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANERS have been 
unable to get their machines except by wait-- 
ing two or three weeks or longer. 

We regret the wholesale annoyance thus 
caused, but assure the public that it could not 
well have been avoided. 

For all our belief in our splendid machine, we 
could not foresee its really tremendous success, 
and prepare in advance for the rush of orders. 

Our factory, which when we began adver- 
tising in April, 1908, had a capacity of 30 
machines a day, has literally been swamped. 

So helpless were we under the flood of orders 
that we were forced to suspend advertising for 
two months. 

Now, however, we are able to assure the public 
of our ability to fill all orders on the day received. 

\s fast as possible our factory has been ex- 
tended, until now it extends through the entire 
block bounded by Lafayette, Ferry, Madison 
and Monroe streets in Newark, N. J. 

We now have over 100,000 square feet of floor 
space, with an output of 500 machines a day 
and the ability to increase it to 1,000 machines, 
or about 30,000 per month. 


“Jt Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or Electric 
Motor 


Price $60 or $65 


The remarkable popularity gained by this 
$25 machine in less than a year is without a 
precedent. 

Yet it is easily explained. 

If you owned a 20-pound portable Vacuum 
Cleaner that could do all the work of a big air- 
suction power plant, and do it better and with more 
convenience, could you help boasting about it ? 

And when yourfriends came and saw it work— 
saw it, as often happens, take a quart measure full 
of dirt out of only 10 feet square of carpet that had 
just been swept by a broom—saw it do this while 
scarcely making a sound and raising not a particle 
of dust whatsoever—well, don’t you think that 
they, too, would rush in orders? 

Think of it! The wonders of vacuum cleaning 
have hitherto been possible for the very rich. 

But now the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
brings these wonders within the reach of all— 
makes possible for everyone the only strictly sani- 
tary and thoroughly efficient system of cleaning 
that the world has ever known ! 

Do you wonder, then, that we have been 
forced to four times increase our capacity and 
to build a factory that can turn out 1,000 
machines a day? 


You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, etc., clean with broom and brush and least of all with carpet sweeper- 


Vacuum Cleaning is the only right means. 


In the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER all the parts of the most 


efficient Vacuum Cleaning system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 


We now can promise to deliver you one of these wonderful machines promptly. 
It tells an interesting story of a remarkable saving in money, time, 


Also send for our Free Illustrated Booklet. 
labor, health and strength. Send for it today. 


Let us tell you how to order. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225V Fifth Ave., New York City 








EARN YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


BOYS! 


EARN YOUR OWN 
‘“‘“CHRISTMAS MONEY’ 


by selling Success MAGaAzinE each month 
at lo cents a copy. One boy makes over 
$25.00 a week selling Success. $125.00 
in extra cash prizes. Besides a big 
cash profit, each copy sold will count 
toward earning you a foot ball, a pair of 
skates, a sled, a sweater, a watch, a knife, 


a fountain pen, a rifle, a printing-press, a 
tool outfit, a steam engine or any reward 
you want. Write at once for free Reward 


List, Prize Offer, and FIRST TEN 
COPIES OF SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
FREE. Drop a postal to 


Junior Dep't. SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


22nd Street & Fourth Ave. 
New York City, - - N.Y. 











$40-22 


* Columbia’’ Bicycle 


FREE 


BOYS ! GIRLS ! 











The “Columbia” 

You Can Own the Best Bicycle Made, without 
paying us a cent if you will devote a little spare time 
etting your friends and acquaintances to subscribe for 
Soccuss MAGAZINE at only a $1.00 a year. The 
“Columbia” is the world’s leader—it is used — 


winners in the biggest races; it is used by the ‘‘ Soldier- 
Boys” of the United States Army. One eight-year- 
old girl earned a Bicycle in one week’s time. We can 
furnish Bicycles all sizes for boys and girls, or for mén 
and women. It is easier to get subscribers for SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE now than any other time of the year. 

Let us send you further particulars of this remark- 
able offer, free outfit. of supplies and circular telling 
“ How to Start.” 


Send a postal card to-day to 
-“The Bicycle Man” 
; Success Magazine Building 


Room 301 New York, N. Y. 




















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


none of them could read notes or write them, that part 
of their education having been omitted; and to this day 
very few minstrels or circus men have a musical educa- 
tion. 

Dan Emmett was singing ‘‘ Dixie” in the side show, 
He had sung it the winter before in Bryant’s Minstrels 
in New York. Our orchestra had no notes of this tune, 
but, as was usual in those days, played by ear, of 
““vamped” the tune and accompaniment. One day 
Dan Emmett came to Edward Kendall, a celebrated 
English key bugler, who was the nominal leader of the 
band, and asked him to arrange ‘‘ Dixie” for the band. 
The old man laughed at him and swore that he would 
not touch such a trifling thing. Dan took this very 
much to heart. It was indeed a simple melody, and 
hardly worth the attention of such a man as ‘‘Ned” Ken- 
dall, who had played before the Queen of England and 
all the crowned heads of Europe. He could hardly be 
expected to take kindly to a plantation ditty or pay 
much attention to a ‘‘ nigger singer.” 


“* Dirie’’ Was Written in the North 


Although Dan Emmett was a grown man and | 
was a boy more than twenty years younger, we 
were good friends, as Dan had often taken my part 
when some of the older ones had tried to impose on 
me. I told Dan that | would arrange it for him, and 
after a little work wrote out a simple arrangement for the 
twenty-piece band, and also composed the jig usually 
played with the tune. The present arrangement as 
now played is practically the same as my orig- 
inal score. Of course with its variations, it is more 
elaborate now, but the parts were as ‘‘stiff” as most 
musicians could tackle successfully in those days. Our 
band played it often and it made a big hit. We used 
to allow the band leaders in the different towns where 
we stopped to copy our music if they cared to do so, 
as there was very little band music published those 
days; so by the time the Civil War began nearly every 
band leader in the country had my arrangement of Dan 
Emmett’s ‘‘ Dixie,” and the bands were all playing it. 
It also became popular as asong—the music was catchy 
and the words memory-haunting—and the anti-slavery 
agitation made it more so. | also wrote the piano 
part for Emmett, but he sold it to a music pub- 
lishing company in New York for what would now be 
a trifling sum and Dan never got rich out of his song. 
But for over forty-five years it has probably been 
played more than any song that ever emanated from the 
brain of any person, living or dead, and has made the 
name of Daniel Decatur Emmett immortal. 

In 1861, the Southern bands and the whole South 
had a good hold of the tune, and the Southern people 
adopted the Ohio man’s refrain as theirs. It confronted 
the Northern soldier singers of patriotic songs as they 
swept south to join issue with the Confederates. 
‘** Dixie” was sung by the Southern hosts from the 
triumphant beginning of the war until at last the boys 
of the Confederacy, overpowered by numbers, and 


with hearts bowed down with crushing defeat, wended : 


their way from Appomattox to their desolate homes, 
comforted only by the assurance that they had done 
what they believed to be their duty. These men took 
‘Dixie’ home with them, and it has cheered them as 
they toiled, and helped to bring them and the South- 
land back to prosperity. 


The Music of Our Own Land 


What a flood of memories the grand old melody 
brings back to us!) ‘‘ Away Down South, in Dixie!” 
I can look back many years and see Dan Emmett 
singing the refrain to the crowds who _ thronged 
the side shows. I can see the glittering pageant 
with its gorgeous band chariot as it made the 
grand parade through the principal streets of the 
towns, with the sidewalks lined with the entire popu- 
lation of the neighborhood; | can hear the crash of the 
grand entrée as the bespangled riders on their spotted 
horses swung around the sawdust-covered ring to the 
tune of ‘‘ Dixie.” 

The scene changes, and I see the sun setting below 
the Virginia hills, nestling below the clouds to make 
room for the golden twilight. 1 can see the army of 
men in blue weary after the fighting of the day, reclin- 
ing around the camp fire, filled with thoughts of home 
and friends in the far-away Northland; and in fancy | 
see the same beyond the hills over the river, where the 
boys in gray are assembled. 

Then a hush comes over the armed hosts, and 
the Federal bands commence to serenade, playing 
‘*The Star Spangled Banner.” Anon from the brazen 
throats of the Confederate bands ‘‘ Dixie” rings out 
in the evening air, and is wafted over to our camps. 
Sometimes our bands would take up the refrain and 
play it in unison with them. As a defiance the Con- 
federates would dash off ‘‘The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
which would be answered by ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
These tunes would be cheered by both sides, as they 
seemed to fit their cause. All the bands would close 
the concert with ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and before 
the minds of both Federals ana Confederates would 
pass in review that ‘‘ dearest spot on earth,” and the 
loved ones waiting sadly and lonely for their return. 


+ + 


Paresis is often caused by the perpetual strain of 
little worries, little anxieties. 
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November, 1909 


Lost for Love 


[Continued from page 725] 


the girl, mindful of the proprieties even at that moment. 

Harry reached the full length of the car and caught 
her hand in both of his. ‘‘God bless you!” said he. 
Then he turned the car and raced for the rector’s. 

Both mumbled their answers, and the rector was 
hard of hearing, but it was not long before they were 
legally married, and then Harry called up his father on 
the long-distance and said: 

‘Father, bless me. 1 am now Mrs. Gladolyn Sniftuh 
—I mean Miss Gladolyn Muggins that was is now Mrs. 
Harry Sniftuh that is.” 

‘‘What’s that? Hold the wire—there’s some mis- 
take. | think your mother is receiving a call at this 
moment from—hold the wire.” 

Mrs. Sniftuh the second who stood near the telephone 
changed color at this, but stood her ground bravely. 

‘Hello, Harry !” 

Even over the wire the sound of old Mr. Sniftuh’s 
voice was hot and sizzling. 

‘Yes, father,” said Harry, instinctively ro aching out 
behind him to grasp a hand that came to him. 

‘*You are the prize lunkhead of New York City.” 

‘‘How so, father? Iam quite sure that | can get 
next to the old gentleman and the deal—” 

‘*Hang the deal! Find out who the lady is that you 
havé so carelessly married. Miss Gladolyn Muggins is 
at the present moment calling on your mother and we 
have climbed several rungs, but no thanks to you. Just 
find out for curiosity’s sake who your wife was before 
she married you for your money—”’ 

re hat?” 

‘Yes, for your money !” 
beside himself with rage. 

Harry turned and faced his wife, his right hand still 
in hers. He hung up the receiver with a gesture of 
disdain. 

‘‘! did not catch your name at the altar because | 
was thinking of the deal, but you were Gladolyn Mug- 
gins, were you not?” 

‘*No, Harry,” said the beautiful woman, proudly. 
“1 am no one in particular; and I thought you were a 
chauffeur until | heard your name at the altar, but | 
love you. When you opened the door of the car | 
stepped in and love followed me. Oh, pity me, for 1 am 
but a humble manicure-girl, and | had just been dress- 
ing Miss Gladolyn’s nails. Do not desert me, for you 
are a great catch and | love you.” 

“Darling!” said Harry, and folded her in his arms ; 
love, real love, having taken possession of his heart 
and all thought of deals being forgotten. 

‘My dear, | am disinherited,” said he, ‘‘but my 
mother long ago settled something on me and | will 
buy this car as soon as I can get Mr. Muggins on 
the long distance and we will go on a wedding tour 
in it.” 

An oriole sang a love song, a chipmunk winked his 
eye saucily, and Mabelle Mawson, manicurist a short 
hour ago, kissed the downturned face of her husband, 
Harry Sniftuh, disinherited but happy. 


+ + 
A. Stairs-Climbing Automobile 


"Tue world has grown accustomed to the use of auto- 

mobiles for purposes of transportation, pleasure, 
or racing, but it remained for an automobile in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other day, to make the public more 
than ‘‘sit up and take notice.” As every one knows, 
a wide flight of steps extends from the portico of the 
capitol building to the ground. These steps are two 
hundred in number, and are arranged in three tiers with 
generous landings between. The distance covered from 
the street line to the main entrance of the building is 
one hundred feet. To successfully drive up these steps 
was without doubt as severe a test as a motor had 
been put to heretofore. It was, however, done. The car 
used was an ordinary twenty-horsepower machine. 
The engine was set at low gear and a ‘‘ flying start” 
was made. The machine began ‘its upward climb 
steadily and successfuliy, never stopping until it reached 
the portico entrance. The auto gained sufficient mo- 
mentum on the landing surmounting each flight of 
steps to-prevent the elevation and resistance of the 
steps from stopping its motion. 


yelled the old man, almost 


_ 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


[® 4 home where the mother is somewhat aggressive 

and the father good natured and peace loving, a 
child’s estimate of home conditions was tersely expressed 
the other day. While dressing, the mother paused in 
the act of putting on her shoes and said, ‘‘I certainly 
am easy on shoes. I have worn these for four months. 
1 don’t know what you would do, John, if | were not. 
| am easy on everything.” The little girl looked up 
from her dolls and remarked: ‘‘ Except father.” 


7 a 
An employer wants people about him who havera 


lot of workable material, are not borish, and have 
a lot of reserve; who still have possibilities in them. 
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Substantial 
Elegance 


Suggested by the 


Material 
Style 
Finish 
of 


Workmanship justify our guarantee. 


inspiration to the user. 


Specialty, choice mahog- 
any, but our full lines 
meet every taste and purse. 


DEKB 





Derby Office Furniture 


secures for us the business of Captains of Industry. 
Furniture indicates Standing and Responsibility and reflects Character behind the business. 
They kvow that an investment in Derby Office Furniture pays good dividends. 


We Guarantee Derby Office Furniture 
not to shrink, warp, crack or split, because the quality of the Material, Construction and 


Five-ply cross-bound writing beds, Three-ply panels, 


Drawer corners (front and back) dove-tailed, 


A perfect desk costs more to build, but a perfect desk stays perfect, and is a continual 


DESK COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 


They appreciate that Derby Office 


Drawer bottoms three-ply, paneled in, 
Four and eight-piece dove-tailed legs. 


Agencies in principal Cities. 
Catalog 2901 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 














INDEPENDENCE—$5 


Texas is the land of Big Opportunities. The eyes of the 
world are now turned toward the wonderfully fertile Ben- 
ton Ranch Farms which until now have been withheld 
from the public. Texas is the State where Nature is 
your friend and ally, where farming is a continuous per- 
tormance, where the climate is ideal and one can secure 
more than abundant compensation for his work. On 
Benton Ranch Nature works for the farmer—never 
against him. The marvelously rich soil, sunshine and 
boundless water supply makes farming a pleasure and 
from 5 to 8 crops are possible each year in return fora 
minimum of labor. 


LOCATION OF BENTON RANCH 


The famcus Benton Ranch lies 140 miles South of San Antonio, 
within 30 miles of Corpus Christi and the Gulf of Mexico. T he 
thriving town of Alice, 3,000 population, with schools, churches, 
stores, e'c., is less than an hour’s drive away. The Tex- Mex 
Railroad runs directly through the Ranch. Benton Ranch has 





SAN ANTONIO 


4 
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140 MILES 








payments. 


full information. 














BENTON RANCH, TEXAS, OFFERS YOU 


| been tried and found to be as rich and productive as any tract 
| of land in all America. 


| duced al uost fabulous returns. The _ Ranch is one of 
O WHY YOU SHOULD INVEST 


returns here than through any other investment. 


month until $200.00 has been paid 


pay until you have pai 


Ss <2 fae ih 

On a Benton Ranch Farm you can soon make your- F ak oy ae 
self independent. Your savitgs wil! net far greater — <s : . . :§ 
é . a Be 8 ee 

~ = cio" 2 ae 

PRICES AND TERMS <egess oo: iit 

OS scnee Bye ne 

Benton Ranch Farms are now offered at prices g pid ; Me Bp ee 

within reach of every one. $5.00 down a: d $5.00 per cs § Best . . 4 . 

buys a 5-acre farm. 2&5 oe & ae 

No interest will be charged and there are no taxes to Z< +é wo pet OL - 

for your farm. In case of 2 See th ess 6) 

. Geath, we will issue to whoever you designate, a clear Seot= Se. eee 

title tov your Benton Ranch Farm, without further » @ Sess i ee oe 

Fa Se eee ee 

9S ETS Ee 

= ac.e¢2 7 ° , : 

It isn’t a question “ can yon” but WILL YOU avail f= 2 OPSeeb : * tl 

yourself of this unusual opportunity? There’s not a = eee eas . . ; ° 

chance in the world to lose on this investment. Sign — =: EE to ° : ‘ ° 

the coupon and get booklets, maps, testimonials and = =) s ez ze : Orel : 

= EEE HE wee 
oe f. . ° é : 
C. S. FOWLER & BRO. REE €  @ 3 
nFHSa6— 
=7 = , om eS e x B I 
206-7-8 Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas os 620 G 


SECURES A FARM 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH CONDITIONS 
The climate of this section is as nearly ideal as anywhere in 


the United States. The altitude is such as to make malaria and 
fevers absolutely unknown, 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


Facilities for rushing crops to ready markets are ideal. The 
demand for crops of all kinds is met within a radius of 300 miles 


oft Benton Ranch, 
BIG MONEY CROPS 
Crops that thrive best are Hay, Alfalfa, Corn, Cotton, Pota- 
toes, Melons, Beets, Cabbages, Celery, Tomatoes and all garden 
truck, grapes, oranges, figs, etc. Bees and Chickens have pro- 


the best tracts of land in Nueces Count 

















INVALUABLE in Your HOME 







Rd Cedar 
Colonial Treasure Chest 





One of 
is a positive household necessity for protect- many styles 
ing fine, fleecy woolens, furs a valuable sizes. 


fabrics from moths, ae Guat and dam t is the most usefn! 

article ever produced in te artistic furniture. Sent direet from 
factory to home On 15 days’ FREE TRIAL with privilege of pay if 
ay pee ne § ; all Jay and return expenses paid by us. Price 
$24.50 prepa paid east of Miss. river. Ideal ons, birthday or Xmas 
gitt. Write at once for illustrated catalog. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 22. Statesville, N. C. 





Half of these men had no previous experience 
Work made a by our 175 page Instruc 
tion Book. to-door canvassing. |.et 
us show you what others have done. Address 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Desk 27, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Opportunity knocks but don’t expect the door to be kicked in. 











Highest Award, Trioote, World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Ex tion, St. Louis. Mo.. 1904 


Success Magazine carefully edits 
its advertising columns 
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Burlington 
Special at a 
No-Trust Price! 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture now sold direct! — 
e most amazing offer ever made in the whole history 

f the watch industry — an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition — the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
NO-TRUST PRICE, without middlemen’s profits. 
The Fightis On! 
a igi TT 
We will not be = agent any om ot Lage oe pen contracts 
with dealers, We will not submit any‘ profit” selling 
scheme, We will not be dictated to by iny 
NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, we are determined to push our 
independent line even if we should have to fight a combination 
of all the Watch Manufacturers of the country! 
And so we are making this offer—the most sweep! astounding 
ffer ever made ona figh-grede watch. The ee IGTON 
lirect and et the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 
And In order to make the proposition doubt 

cs i 


easy for the public 
will even allow this rock-bottom price, { desived, on terms of 


e Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal 
$2.50 a Month offer. Sign and mail coupon now. 
k-bottom, no-trust price, whether you buy for cash or time, 


. POST YOURSELF! 


} % Be sure to get posted on watches and watch values, 
% 
Y 











trust-method prices and no-trust prices before you buy 


Ly awatch. Learn to judge wares values! 
a @ 


% Get the Burlington 
ag 4% Watch Company’s 


“s% @% — FREE WATCH BOOK 
ee, © 


% Read our startling exposure of the 


OO ” ”) amazing conditions which exist in 
“20%, © the watch trade today. Read about 
<p %e%, Of the anti-trust fight. Read about 
® “se, “ our $1.000.00 Challenge. Learn 
%%,2 4 how you can judge watch val- 
8 Me, SP ues. Send your name and 
rite? address for this valuable 
? Se KE now— 
* Cay “Vy, TODAY. Sign and 
“ At ONG hy mail coupon. 
%, “Se. BURLINGTON 
2 . WATG! * 


‘, me Mn, eects Dept. 1588, 


*, 

%.%, *. ™ . 

>. *-, a ° 

Bo | ty: 
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Ws, a ‘\ ~ Om on a 








DIAMONDS 27,29 


Our new Rhodesian Diamonds from Rhod- 
esia, 8. Africa, are mined, cut and polish- 
ed the same as real diamonds, retain the 
same beautiful hard brilliancy, and stand 
all tests of a genuine diamond. Surpass 
the best imitation stones on the market. 


Sold loose, or mounted in solid 14K. gold. 
Also a large assortment of genuine dia- 
monds at wholesale prices. All 


y an absolute guarantee to be as re: 
sented. 
trated free catalog containing many de- 
signs of precious stones and fine watches. 
RHODESIAN DIAMOND COMPANY 
Dept. H11., 79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Arithmetic Made Easy 


for anyone With a set of Arithmetic Help. Any and 
allexamples and problems in arithmetic, from the 
easiest to the hardest, are worked out and explained 
SO anyone Can Understand. For the student or busi- 
ness man. Easy and simple. 2 volumes; 680 pases; 
over 200 illustrations and color plates; bound ir. red 
8 Ik cloth. Most complete ever published. A $2 bill 
brings & set prepaid anywhere. Send foraset. If not pi return 
at our expense and get your money back. Order to-day. 


Standard Sales Co., 24 Fifth Ave., 


Zo 
IUT 2 MONTHS 


writes one man a few months after becoming ny 
representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. No experience necessary: this man had 
‘ I will teach you the business by mail and 

ap tL you my Special Representative. You 
an work all or part of the tune. A splendid oppor- 




































t ty for men without enpital to become inde- 
pendent. Let me explain my-offer and send you my FREE BOK. 
H. DB. MURD, Pres. Gray Realty (o., 423 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LET PREMIUM MACHIV Ks work for you day and night. One 
perator writes:—** Kindly accept thanks for introducing me to a 
gold mine.” Write Premium Vending Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Those Miserable Air-Ships 


[™’s a lucky thing for some people that they ’re dying 

now, for if they lived they ’d be killed by air-ships— 
either out of or in them. Of course the air-ship has come 
to stay, just asthe automobile came to stay. There were 
lots of people who made faces at the automobile when 
it first came and stamped their feet at it and told it to 
run home, but it didn’t run. home. . It went on stay- 
ing at an ever faster rate per hour, until at length the 
oldest fogy going realized that it didn’t do any good to 
run down a thing that could retaliate in kind. 

The automobile came, saw, and conquered, and now 
we would n’t go back if we could. Many people love 
to froth at the mouth and nothing gives them better 
a for mouth frothing than automobiles. 

hey rail at its speed until they are in one, and then 
they rail at its slowness. That’s human nature. 

When I was a boy bicycles came into vogue. The 
high ones with a big wheel in front and a little wheel 
behind whose only use was to follow after and enable 
the rider to make a better stab at equilibrium. 

When the first ‘‘safeties” came and rendered life 
unsafe to passers-by there was the same insensate 
wrath on the part of all who were not in the saddle. 
When I learned to ride | wondered that there could be 
any person left who hated such a reasonable machine, 
but | was just as ready to hate the automobile, when it 
came whizzing along, until one day a friend took me 
out to ride in one. 

“‘Let us run over some one,” said I. ‘‘Some one 
who doesn’t amount to much. Let us find a man 
who is bent on suicide, run him down for nothing, 
and he will never know what hit him.” Luckily 
my friend was a phlegmatic man who only used a machine 
in order to get about, and he would not hear of running 
any one down. All we ran over that day was a hen. 
But | was all for speed while I was in the machine. 

Now when the air-ship comes we are going to hear 
just the same hue and cry from people who are likely 
to be injured by them. And that it has come to stay 
we know for a certainty when we read that Herr Krupp 
is investing money in an air-ship company. 

There will be sunny days in the weeks to come when 
lights will have to be lighted at noontime in offices 
because a fleet of air-ships is passing overhead, bound 
for some convention in Denver or Chicago; and on such 
days prudent people will stay in doors unless they want 
to get a piano-stool in the neck. 

Some one asks, why a piano-stool? Why, my dear 
unimaginative fellow, didn’t you know that the air- 
ship of the future is going to have all the modern con- 
veniences, and that there are nights in store for you 
when you will be waked up by what you suppose is 
the music of the spheres, but which will turn out to be 
a band of roysterers ‘up all night” ard singing the 
latest success while grouped around a piano a thousand 
feet in air? Of course when air-ships careen they are 
apt to drop something, and many a church steeple is 
dvomed to topple when a ‘‘baby grand” attempts to 
slide to earth by way of it. 

The subway for me until people get used to running 
the new contraptions. Down-town in New York they 
are already negotiating for nets to be spread over the 
streets at a height of ten or fifteen stories so that those 
who fall will not damage pedestrians in the streets. 

It used to be that a man who was twenty stories up 
had no fear that any kind of steam engine would run in 
and break his plate glass and upset his office furniture; 
but when the steam aeroplanes are in working order it 
will not be an uncommon thing for one to come slant- 
ing down from a mile in air and end up (perhaps) in the 
office of a man who is at work on the model of an 
improvement in fliers. That would be poetic justice. 

Do you suppose it is going to be very pleasant when 
some man who is spending the summer up in the air, 
and whose cook attempts to light the kitchen stove in 
his house-air-boat, or air-house-boat, uses kerosene, 
sets the whole thing alight and brings it down on my 
summer house where we are all oversleeping, and we 
wake up to find that a man from another State is burn- 
ing his summer house and ours at the same time? 

Such things are not agreeable to anticipate and yet, 
just so sure as man conquers the air, just so sure are all 
these accidents going to happen. And advertisers are 
going to make use of air-ships. You mark my words. 
If you visit Mont Blanc in the summer of 1910, you 
will find hovering round and round the apex of the 
noble peak an air-ship bearing hideous signs that call 
your attention to somebody’s portable bathtub. 

Life is going to be something unlivable when persons 
people the air. There will be floating cities, too, with 
select neighborhoods, and those not so select, and 
slum sections—when air-ships become cheap. People 
will go up and contrive to remain stationary. And 
then professional slum visitors will go around to look at 
the poor, dirty citizens living twenty in one small air- 
ship—oh, | know how it will be; everything that has 
happened on earth happening in the air, with the law 
of gravitation responsible for some of the most awful 
and irritating accidents that ever took place. 

Which is more fun—to drop a thousand feet out of a 
rickety air-ship when you ’re on a slumming expedition 
to the Italian colony in Air City, U.S. A., or be the 
man on which a slum family drops? 

No, I’m down on air-ships. But then, I never went 
up on one. ‘ 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





We want to show you how practical it is to receive 
all the benefits of out-of-door sleeping— with the face, 
only, coming in contact with the crisp, out-door air—en- 
joying the comforts of a warm room, protected from drafts, 
storms, colds and insects — by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper— no nails or screws to) 
mar the woodwork—can be instantly usted to an 
window. Write for free booklet, ‘‘What Fresh Air Will 
Do,”’ and full particulars of our 30-day free trial offer. 
Recommended icians Everywhere. 





oy 
Cabinet Mfg. Co., 331 Maine 8t., Quincy, Ill. 
Manuf: of § ior Bath Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths. 
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© operating aDaydark Photo Postcard 
Machine. 3 Photo Postal Cards of any 
object made and delivered on the spot in 10 
minutes. No experience required—no dark 
Toom necessary. All work done in the machine 
inopenday. Establish a profitable business at 
home by opening a Daydark Postal Parlor and 


Make Good Money. 


Big money maker on the street, at fairs, etc. 
Send at once for free catalog and sample 
postcard showing fine work the machine does. 


Address 500-E Temple Building 








PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANER 


‘‘BEST BY EVERY TEST” 

The THURMAN PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Cleans everything in the home, 

YOU NEED IT NOW. 

Made by the pioneer manufact- 
urers of all kind of vacuum clean- 
ing machines, including Portable 
Wagons, Stationary Plants, and 
Hand Power Machines. 

We are the oldest and largest Com- 
pany of its kind in the World. 
Write for particulars. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mach’y Co. 
Dept. 118. 519 NO. TAYLOR AVE., ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 














Do You Want to Be a 


Traveling Salesman? 














Real Salesmen are Made, Not Born 


We have made hundreds of America’s most successful salesmen, and 
placed hundreds of men in good positions. If you want to know how 
to become a first class salesman by a simple yet perfect system, and 
afterward secure a position befitting your ability, write to-day for ab- 
solute proof of what we have done. It is yours for the asking. 

At it eight years. 


BRADSTREET SYSTEM, Dept. F. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100-candle-power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


Lightedinstantly, Over2oosty les, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th S8t., Canton, 0. 


Vest Pocket 
Opera Glass 


The newest and most in- 
genious pocket companion. 
Everybody wants one. 
high powered combination 
magnifying and opera 
glass in one to fit in vest pocket. Fine 
adjustable lenses. Send 60 cts. for sam- 
ple, also FREE our Big Catalogue No. 71 
of over 1000 Toy Games and Novelties. 
Th . Y. News Company 

Dept. 19. / 15 Warren Street, New York. 






















oS They mend all leaks in all utensila—tin, brass, 
Sd copper, graniteware, hot water ete. Nosolder, 
cement or rivet. Any one can use them; fit any sur- 

; thr nm in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. 

Complete package assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 112, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
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Your Magazine Money 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is prepared to quote to its subscribers and 
readers the lowest possible prices on any list of periodicals desired, giving 
you, therefore, the benefit of the low prices which we are able to obtain from 
other publications because of our heavy guarantees. The offers below are a 
few only of the many excellent ones we make. Write us for others. 








OFFER No. 1 
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s Our Pri 
The lowest price {| SUCCESS Magazine 1.00 ¥ 
Pp 
FREE FREE pads two -“ 30 
magazines can be Hy \ e 
R E WA R D 4 secured this season. The Designer et sy eae 75 —ee 
A monthly fashion magazine 
I. 
TO $ 75 For Both 
CLUB-RAISERS arr a 
s \ Our Pri 
FOR Success Magazine . $1.00 Faye 
‘ An mango of 50 
our price- savings xD: . + 
Success Magazine|||] #222 ||*Pictorial Review . . . 1.00 PE 299 
NOTE.—Orders for “Success Clubbing Offers” The great monthly illustrated woman’s magazine —{~——— 
on this page will count the same as single Success $2.00 
subscriptions toward earning any rew you wish, For Both 
Boys’ “‘Sweater Coat” 
of fine wool yarn, sizes 28 to 34, FREE post- OFFER No. 3 
paid for only four (4) yearly Success MaGa- i Our Price 
— subscribers at $1.00 each. Men’s sizes A a of good Success Magazine ‘ $1 cal bein 
FREE for five Success MaGazine subscribers. reading at a very | * i i 
The ‘‘sweater coat” is all the go—get one. low price. American Magazine I -50 $ 20 
Colors: gray, plain or with red or blue border. ood i we 
Girls’ ‘“‘Sweater Coat” G Housekeeping sales” giana 
same high quality, sizes 28 to 34 bust, FREE 
postpaid for only four (4) Success MaGazine $3-75 For All three 
subscribers at $1.00 each. Ladies’ sizes 34 to OFFER No. 4 
44, for only five subscribers. Colors: white, a ‘ Our Pri 
cardinal or gray. Success Magazine . $1.00 oe 
Dandy Skating Cap Something for * ° . 
for boys or girls or owns like picture, or every member of Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 
a Toque with full tassel, FREE for only one the family. ® 
(1) mew Success MaGazine subscriber at $1.00, World To-day . . I 5° ne 
and ten cents (10c.) extra to pay postage and 
packing. Colors: Gray with cardinal or navy $3. 50, For All Three 
border; navy with cardinal border; or cardi- —~- 
nal with navy. OFFER No. 5 
Pair of Ice Skates 7 
Peck & Snyder’s all clamp club skates of best Success Magazine $ 1.00 Our Price 
steel, nickel-plated, FREE for only three (3) 1 sal’ ' 
Success MaGazine subscribers at $1.00 each, Four Great Mag- Pictorial Review E 1.00 
express extra; or sent prepaid for four (4) azines for Two- ° H % 0 
| Subscribers. Give size. Gini’ skates with || fl Seventy American Magazine 1.50 . 
straps. Skating is the best, the most health- s MH ae 
ful, of all outdoor sports—get a pair now Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 
before Winter. é $ O For All Four 
Waterman’s $2.50 Fountain at 
Pen 
none better made, FREE postpaid OFFER No. 6 
for only three (3) Success MAGAZINE s ‘ 
subscribers at $1.00 each. A Gift Success Magazine ’ . : t 1.00 Our. Price 


any one would appreciate. 

A “Peachy” Air Rifle 
Sterling Single Shot or King Re- 
peater for two Success subscribers 
at $1.00 each ; express extra. Ex- 
press prepaid for three subscribers. 


FREE 

New ‘Reward List’? out November 
15th, will delight every boy, girl, 
woman and man that reads SUCCESS. 
Ask for free copy NOW, but start at 
once getting subscribers. Send 
money by P.O. Money Order, Express 
Order or Check. Sample copies FREE. 
Address all letters and orders to 


REWARD DEPARTMENT 
Room 200, 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, } 
29-31 East 22d St., New York, N.Y. | 

















Three magazines 
for the price of one. 





The Independent (Weekly) aan 
P An Illustrated > “ve Review of the World : ) $2 f5 
*Cosmopolitan Magazine a vn 
$5.00 For All Three 
OFFER No. 7 
Success Magazine . $1 =) Our Price 
Review of Reviews . . 3.00 $ 3 25 
Woman’s Home Comp’n _ 1.50 <9 
Or McClure’s Magazine $5.50 


*Cosmopolitan, American Magazine and Pictorial Review may be substituted, any one 
for another, in these offers. 





Four |Dollars 
worth for Three- 
Twenty-five. 


For All Three 











Premo Junior Camera 





CLIP OR TEAR OUT, AND MAIL, TO-DAY 





Success MaGazine, New York City. 
I accept yonr Special October Offer No. 


» consisting of 
, for which I enclose 











Names of Magazines 
S$ . Begin subscriptions with the____________issue. 





NOTE.—Present subscribers 
may take advantage of these Name 
offers by extending their sub- 
scriptions for another year. 






Address 











24x3Y Magazines may go to the same 
PICTURE or different addresses and sub- 
FREE prepaid for five (5) a es; “gana Town. State. 














SUCCESS subscribers at$1.00 © 
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You Have a RIGHT to Independence ! 
You have a _ to independence, but you must have an Aones?¢ pur- 
any have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough 


pose to earn it. 
direction and intelligent help must be supplied. 


the first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. 
have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. 
Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


ant ry for If you have an idea that the collection business as I teach 
it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other profitable business, you are mistaken, 
ind 1 No essential branch of business is so 
limitless, nor less crowded. No business may be built so large without investment of capital. I 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. 
and I will prove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. 


will gladly send yous for the askin 


4 
NTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS ” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 STATE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 





My instruction supplies 
Large numbers 


Write for it now. 
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Credit Tailors 









All-Wool 
Suits and 
Overcoats 


$12.95. 
$27.50 


Sent on 


Approval 


Your Choice 
of 34 Fabrics 
Made in the 
Latest Styles 


Samples Free 


Six Months to 


3G 

The Clement Fall Style Book shows the cleverest 
clothes made in America. We want to send it to 
you free. Also 34 samples of cloth. Also a tape 
line with simple instructions for taking your meas- 
urements, : 

Learn how easy it is to order clothes direct from 
the maker, saving all middleman’s profits. See what 
a wide choice you get in this way—what stunning 
metropolitan styles. And see what you save—at 
least one-third under any tailor’s prices. 

We sell any suit or overcoat on credit at just the same 
price as forcash. Noother concern will do this. You may 
have six months to pay—no interest, no security. Youdon’t 
need to pay for a whole season’s clothes in advance. 

We send the garments on _——— guaranteeing style, 
fit, workmanship and price. not satisfactory in every 
way the transaction will not cost you a penny. 

Every fabric we useis all wool. Every style is up to the 
moment in fashion. Every garment is made by journey- 
man tailors in the best manner knownto the craft. 

Thousands of the best-dressed men in America are buy- 
ing Clement clothes. They are getting three suits for the 
usual price of two. And they pay as convenient —a little 
each month. 

Please send for our Style Book and samples and see if 
you don’t want to join them. Simply give us your name 
and address. Cut out this ad as a reminder, so you “— 


en "THE CLEMENT CO. 
457 Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


een \/oXe | (omm mr- Vali) wal 


$ WITH THE NEW ALCO-RADIANT LIGHT 
r om) Can be used anywhere ; no electricity required ; 
a brilliant, pure, white light. We make Electric 
Lanterns specially for Schools, Churches, Miss- 
i Lodges and Traveling Lecturers. Also 





Cinematographs and Reflectoscopes for showing 


cuts, peeare, etc. Slides for Secret Societies. 
40,000 slides for rent. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 5, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wish 


hristmas Gifts 






much money. B: 
A diamond is the ideal gift for a sored 


ind lowest prices we make $5 or $10 


fth on delivery; 


ege of exchange for o 
risks and 
vestment 


er g 


Use the Loftis System. TS qnabies you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 
ving credit a do the work that $50 does in a cash 

one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of your regard. Make your 
Christmas selections now. Send for our illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you 
we willsend them to you for your inspection. If you like them, if they are all and more than we claim them to 


The Old Reliable Original Diamond 
HOF TIS... ies tisnsien soem 
SMM BROS. & CO BRANCH STORES: Pittsburg, Pa. and St. Louis, Me. 


pay one- 


lance in eight equal monthly amounts. We givea 
arantee of value and quality with every diamond we sell: also priv- 
is or a larger diamond. 
y allexpresscharges. Diamonds are a better and safer in- 

real estate or insurance. 


We take all 
Write for Christmas Catalog. 
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Most economical way to hav: 
8 reb: 


schools, chu: 


SUN INCANDESCENT 


sandle power each burner. Handsome fixtures, r, 2, 3, 4- 
atyle. 
The “SUN” Outshines Them All, 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


e bright, cheerful rooms—house, 
es. 






















No smoke, grease, odor, 
it like gas. Convenient 


GASOLINE LAMP 


Cheaper than gas or electricity. Satisfaction or money back. 
Agents Wanted. 


428 MARKET ST., CANTON, O. 





Easy tooperate. One match lights 


Get Catalog. 
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\*j)) LAME PEOPLE 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
persons with one short limb. 
with ready made Shoes. Write 


booklet. gy, 
313 Third 


E. LOTZ, 
Avenue, New York 


ted. 


Write for particulars. 


orn 
for 


519 Main 8 


PERMANENTLY CURED with the ONYXIS appliance, 
A silver automatic device that gives imme 
te relief Easily adj 


a jus 
No failures. Money back if not satisfied. 


ONYXIS CO., Room 205, 
treet, Ci_cinnati,O. 





Worn with shoe, 















Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
EARN $ "70 $ 00 | «ete K 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Persona! Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching Expert in- 
structors. Posit guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF ART (Founded 1898.) 
N 18 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 122, Springfield, Mass. 


|PULLMAN $295023— 
he GRADE MAN $33 +¥ 
Express predaid for a 10 


| days trial. Looks and writes 
like the $100 kind. 














Mr. Field 




















SURPRISE POST CARD.PACKAGE 


TEN beautiful roy ay cards and our big FREE offer. Just to 
introduce we send all for 8 cts postage. Sen 
POST CARD HOUSE, 282 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


SEE PAGE 695 
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For Those Who Have Music 





In Their Souls 


You who love music, but are unable to 
produce it—who appreciate harmony, but 
are untrained to express it—You can satisfy, 
at pleasure, your musical cravings. The 
world’s musical geniuses, past and present, 
will render for you their choicest creations— 
through the 


Krell Auto-Grand 
Player-Piano 


The only player-piano which reproduces the 
human touch—the delicate effects in time and tone, 
which characterize the playing of great pianists. The 
only player-piano ‘which enables the performer to 
bring out the melody clearly and distinctly, and at the 
same time increase or decrease the volume of the 
accompaniment. The only player-piano in which the 
pneumatic action for each separate note can be quickly 
and easily removed, independently of all the others, 
for examination, cleaning or repair. 

The only player-piano in which the bellows are 

laced in the back, instead of being crowded into the 
one front part of the instrument. Result: Increased 
capacity to the air reservoir, and consequently greater 
volume of music, without any change in tempo. 


In short, the only player-piano you should pur- 
chase if you want the best. Let us tell you why. 


To aid in deciding this important question write for 
a copy of booklet,* How to Select a Player-Piano,” 
which contains much valuable information. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Company 
Dept. 38, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 














Health Comes With Strength 


Both are requisite of life. I show re- 
sults and prove them. ROLAN- 
DoW, SANDOW, THE sAXON 
TRIO, ROMULUS, IRVIN, UNGER, 
and almost all professional strong men 
were trained along my lines. SIMPLE, 
PURE, PHYSICAL CULTURE. M 

system is simple. No matter how wea 

Pn may be, it will develop every muscle, 
ouble your strength, increase your weight 
‘ and put you in perfect symmetrical con- 
BL dition. 

I have also a special reducing belt. 


THE TITUS REDUCING BELT 


will take off 20 to 25 poundsa month. Far 
i more effective than drugs. Does not im- 
pair your health. Price $2.50. Send waist 

Trained through my mail course Measurement. 

SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 

I have a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail, which is 
the result of many years’ personal experience in training. The course 
which | send is the identical one used in training Rolandow, and 
which made him the strongest man in the world to-day. He is the 
only man SANDOW refused to meet in competition. 

With my system of instruction I guarantee to 

increase your weight, double your strength and 
perfect your develop t 















MY GI ananrnx{ 


My course is an individual one, suitable to each pupil’s require- 
ments. I have never had a dissatisfied pupil. Enclose two- 
ceut stamp to Jearn full particulars. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus Building, 156 East D 23d St, New York 


PERNIN SHORTHAND 


Makes EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 
It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rules and exceptions, no thousands of word signs to be 
memorized. STUDY BY MAIL from the Headquarters of Pernin 
Shorthand—one of the highest grade stenographic trainin; 
schools in the United States. Either Institute or Correspond- 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No.6. 
THE PERNIN SHORTHAND IVSTITUTE, DETROIT 
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unless your di 
Pree cab 


is equipped to play 
poe 


Records 


you are missing a lot of good things. Your present Phonograph will give you 
three times as much pleasure as it does now if you will arrange for the Amberol 
attachment—three times as much, because an Amberol Record is twice as long 
and more than twice as good as a Standard Edison Record. 


All Edison Phonographs made before the invention of Amberol Records 
play only Standard Records unless they have been equipped with the Amberol 
attachment. This attachment can be put on any Edison Phonograph by your 
dealer or by yourself, making available an already large list of four-minute Amberol 
selections. 


For a small sum—$4.00, $5.00, or $7.50, according to the style of your 
machine—you practically get an entirely new Phonograph out of your old one, 
one that is able to play the world’s best music, reproduced on the longest and 
best records ever made. 


If you have never heard any Amberol Records, pick out from the following 
list some Records that particularly interest you, go to the nearest Edison dealer on 


October 25th and hear them played upon an Edison Phonograph with the 
Amberol attachment. 


November Amberol Records 

















285 StarsandStripes Forever March (Sousa) Sousa’sBand 295 A Thousand Leagues Under The Sea 
One of Sousa’s most popular marches, played by his (Branen & Petrie) Gus Reed 
own band. Mr. Reed's orous bass is admirabl lified to give 
286 Just Plain Folks (Stonehill) Ada Jones and Chorus to this its proper exp 
An appealing ballad, with appropriate musical setting. 296 Lasca (F. Desprez) Edgar L. Davenport 
Miss Jones has the assistance of a male quartette in the A poem of love and heroism familiar to many, but few 
. s. possibly have ever heard it so well rendered. Given in 
287 Selections from “Little Nemo” (Herbert) its entirety. 
Victor Herbert and his Orchestra 297 Just Before The Battle, Mother (Root) 
This selection introduces his ‘*March of the Valentines,”” Will Oakland and Chorus 
*“Won't you be my Playmate,” “Give us a Fleet,” Mr. Oakland's splendid voice has never been heard to 
“Won't you be my Valentine,” ‘The Slumberland better effect than in this war ballad. 
Theme,’” Dance and March Finale. 298 He Leadeth Me (Gilmore & Bradbury) 
288 How She Gets Away With It Is More Than Edison Mixed Quartette 
1 Can See (Furth & Cameron) Grace Cameron A sacred selecti dered by a g of mixed 
A comic song in which one “chorus lady" roasts another. voices with organ accompaniment. 
Miss Cameron is very clever in her use of the “front 299 Wedding—Dance Waltz (Lincke) 
row” vernacular. American Symphony Orchestra 
289 Flannigan and Harrigan (Original) Porter & Meeker A well known waltz by the author of ‘‘Glow-worm”™ 
A side-splitting side-walk conversation between these (Amberol Record 61.) 
clever artists, introducing two original songs. 300 The Song I Heard One Sunday Morn (Ellison 
290 Gypsy Airs (Sarasate Op. 20) Albert Spaulding & Sanat James F. Harrison and Mixed Chorus 
This beautiful composition is isitely by This song describes the effect that the chanting of ““The 
Mr. Spaulding as a violin solo, Piano accompaniment. Palms” in a church produced on a passer-by. 
291 — Mustard Plaster (Original) yan og Hill 301 Run, Brudder Possum, Run! rx oa pe 5 
monologue precedes abou collins a 
ndertul od ing q iit of “G ; _ ote A typical Southern ““darkey”’ song set to a rollicking air. 
Plaster. 302 Carnival of Venice (Paganini-Banner) 
292 Waiting and Watching for Me (Hearn & Bliss) Ollivotti Troubadours 
a Anthony & Harrison A charming volin and guitar duet by accomplished 
One of the best known and must popular of sacred hymns. musicians. 
293 Eglantine Caprice (Van Loock) 303 My Old Kentucky Home (Foster) ‘ 
United States Marine Band Knickerbocker Male Quartette 
een one aa i nee a Gf oi — ~~~ © eae caen 
294 Pansies Mean Thoughts, Dear, and hts 304 A Georgia Barn Dance (Mills) a 
— You ape & Spencer) me Manue’ a oa “Sie New hegre nen Band 
. Romain i particular! endition usual dance number as well as a 
this dainty lavebelied. Pica band Record. » 


Ask your dealer for a complete list of Amberol Records and see what wonder- i 
ful pieces of music you are now losing for lack of a simple attachment. 

Edison Ph are the same price everywhere in the United States. % 9 
$12.50 to $125.00. 


Edison Standard Records 35c; Edison Amberol Records (twice as long) 


= a) 50c; Edison Grand Opera Records 75c. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. O. Ccictnn 
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The Successful Man 


There was a time when men just hap- 
ened to be successful. Opportunity came 
ir way and took them along with it. 
Times have changed. Now-a-days, suc- 

ss is not an accident; it is a result. 





Business and Engineering enterprises have be- 
ne so complex that corporations must have 
xperts to handle them—trained men must be 


t the head of every department. 
Are you working toward the head in your 


n occupation? Are you getting the train- 
hat will entitle you to the management of 
lepartment when the opportunity arrives ? 
The American School, with its thirteen years 
xperience, with its modern and thorough 

em of teaching by mail, will give you the 
trainir ig that will enable you to force your way 


Don’t be an average man at an average sal- 
Get into the class of successful men. 
f you will fill in and mail the coupon, we will 
you how you can realize your ambitions. 
The coupon will bring complete information 
nail—not an agent. We do not employ rep- 
ntatives or collectors. 


We Help Men Help Themselves 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A 
Ee OU pe aR Ea ae Oe CO 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A, 
I lease send me wy, Felts and advise me how I can qualify 


position mark 














Book-keeper .... Draftsman 
Stenographer .... Architect 
Accountant ... Civil Engineer 
Cost Accountant _ Electrical Engineer 
Systematizer _.. Mechanical Engineer 
Cert’f'd Public Acc’at } a 
Auditor .... Steam 
Business Manager _... Fire Insurance Eng’r 
Commercial Law ..,, College Preparatory 
PD Ga od2 6b vs daa 0 ce aw vote ahceee 
ID | 6:05.05 0.0:0 000. 00edseneeageepes Coes 
OCCUPATION . RET Pe AEC E NER oS. 
Success, 11-09. Bus. 














LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
corals power. Ad writers re- 

ceive from $25 te $100 a week. Send for 
r beautiful prospectus: At tells tis yon how! Pree 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, vr iko’Reet be nw. 
































Stenography As It Should Be Be Taught and as 
No Other School Ever Taught It. 

Students perfected for expert Court reporting. —— thoroughly by 
mail. Our Book, “ Progress in Shorthand.” mailed free. 

The Shorthand Sehosl 
21 Page Ridg., Mich. Ave. 











LEARN J EWELERS ENGRAVING 


salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. 
We will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years 
ofrigidapprenticeship, We will also improve the skill of any engrav- 
Send forcatalog. THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Dept. 21, Page Bidg., Chicago, lil. 





ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 


The only profession in which the demand exceeds ‘the ae ann, 

We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes 

instruction. Courses embrace Theory of t Account Practical 

Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Accounting, 

Bookkeeping and Business Practice. ate t for Booklet C, 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 

RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 

















SUCCESS. MAGAZINE 


MOST RAPID AND ACCURATE 
SHORTHAND WRITERS 


IN THE WORLD, GRADUATES OF SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
SHORTHAND LEARNED BY MAIL 





The first contest for speed and accuracy of shorthand writers ever held by shorthand reporters was 
conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association at its 11th Annual Convention, August 
24th to 27th, 1909. The contest was participated in by experts of many years’ experience and of 
national reputation. 

John D. Carson, 21 years old, a correspondence graduate of the Success Shorthand School, demon- 
strated ability to write at the rate of 251 words per minute; 
Clyde H. Marshall at the rate of 254 words per minute, 
thus winning second and third places in the greatest contest 
ever conducted by shorthand reporters for speed and accuracy 
on court testimony. In the second contest Mr. Carson 
wrote from dictation on solid matter (a judge’s charge) 198 
words per minute; Mr. Marshall, 191 words per minute. 
This also established a new world’s record for stenographers 
of their experience. On the average of the two dictations 
Mr. Carson won second place in the contest for the silver cup. 
Mr. Marshall won third place. 

John D. Carson enrolled in the Home Study Department 
of the Success Shorthand school January 23, 1905, when he 
was 17 years old and a high school student at Webster 
Grove, Mo. He is now a successful expert reporter in Chicago. 

JOHN D. CA RSON Clyde H. Marshall had studied a standard system be- CLYDE H. MARSHALL 
fore learning Success shorthand, and wasa commercial steno- 
grapher. The instruction which he received by mail in Success shorthand qualified him for a position 
as shorthand reporter to William T. Jerome, prosecuting attorney for New York City, and later as court 
reporter in the west; now, as court reporter engaged in reporting the great Asoken Dam litigation ‘at 
Kingston, N. Y. 

These are but two of the many world’s records established by graduates of the Success Shorthand 
School. 

The instruction which these young men received is the same instruction which is given to all pupils 
of the Success Shorthand School. 

Thousands of Success graduates are eminent shorthand writers, private secretaries, and expert court 
and general reporters. If you possess the qualifications which will enable you to become an expert, 
you can, through this course, equal the successes of its graduates. _ If, in our judgment, you do .not 
possess these qualifications, we will advise you. 

We teach by mail, no matter where you live, and give personal, individual instruction in New 
York and Chicago. 


Write at once for our catalogue. Address the 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 





Suite 311, 79 Clark Street Suite 113, 125th St. and Lenox Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Chicago School in charge of New York School in charge of 
WILLIAM L. JAMES FRANK R. HANNA 


Address the School nearer you. If a stenographer, state system and experience. 


Study Art2= 


Ay to draw or paint in Water- 
gis ahe Colors, Oil and Decorate China. 
E AN ARTIST, Illustrator, Designer or Car- 

Mi --- Enroll in our Home Study Art Cours- 

pW saly mal. Competent artiste are fg eat 

a 

a mand.. YOU OA GAN EARN $2,000 























‘Learn "Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3- Color Work 


r week. 


A YEAR and ry more. 


Engravers from $20 t 

Only college i I the Fp these paying protesslo 

taught success: ——_ ml Established 16 years. Endorsed by In- 

ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 

a of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 

ee positions. Write tor catalogue, and 

specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wabash Ave., Fi I, 

Bissell College of Photo-Engra: Revels is’ Btiegoee 


teachers, graduates of leading Euro- 

an merican 4 
Write for our beautifull 
“PROSPECTUS.” Te 





= mt E. Postage 
repaid Givesjust the information 
youwant. Write for it NOW. PDo not delay. ddress 


Ghe FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 1528, Omaha. Neb. 





ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICALLY *+*° INDIVIDUALLY 














Taxidermy 


00 






ah Taridermists én 

tion. 5 ae "Seared a Lk 3 Set 
mea, ‘Animais’”’sent Lng 
N. VW, School of Taxidermy-1528 > Hiwees Btp., mabe, Bok 
























TAUGHT 
, or Orator Through the medium of tools and cen of au Our students learn 
- by doing the work under the guidance of skilled h taeeructors, in the 
cr Earn $25 Jw » $200 » Weekly ia ; And best equipped Electrical School 8. Write or 
course in thor- ‘or Prospectu: = 
ough and comprehensive. * qualifies you i 8 short time for NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Sgt RRA Dy paris S1 West 17th Street, New York City 
prof ‘in'the world. Mlustrated Book on Dramatic 
i 0 ANTED— RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City Carriers, 
—~Postoffice Clerks. Examinations everywhere 
November 17th. to yearly. Excellent chance for 
We Can Hel advancement. No “layoffs” because of poor times. Short 
WHAT SCHOOL P hears. Annual vacation. Salary twice monthly. Over 10,000 
“ You Decide appointments to be made during 1910. Country and city resi- 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all dents equally eligible. Common education eufficient. Politieal 
ge oe erential ge diately for r schedule | hedule of anuentens aot hese = tues 
Patterson's College & School Directory Tribune Bidg., New York. 
( State kind of sc ltbeatred ) , Manba’ Bidg., Chi aNKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L41, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Millions of Profits 1 
NEW Yo2x ciry| Uncome Insurance 


REAL ESTATE and the Empire State Surety Company are inseparably associated 


We Sell New York Real Estate in Eve . ° ° ° ° ° 
Civilized Country in the public mind, for it was this company which brought home to 


haces Sree eee eae Nee eee the insuring public, through its advertising and by its liberal Popular 


agents. Present staff have earned $1,000 











to $25,000 per year each. Easy selling— Premium and other health and accident policies, that no insurance 
permanent position. Address with refer- 2 
ence, Woop, HARMON & Company, Na- ever devised makes more for absolute 
TIONAL DEPARTMENT. ; 

isitiadt a Gieiietee comfort and peace of mind than our guar- 
citth, Dray Gautam. be 6 toleman The bow. oe antee of a steady, ff fixed, dependable 


earth are now teaching, preaching or laying = Our s 
six months free course of instruction makes you fit, and 2 -<® ° 
gives you every assistance to successful start. Ideal income when the assured 1S incapacitated 


opportunity for men who wish to grow. One Dollar fee 








required as an evidence of earnestness. Address t h rou h i ] ] ness . ° 
WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 8 or accident. 
School of Salesmanship 2 . 
261 BROADWAY NEW YORK Other companies are now following our lead. 











The No matter whether your regular income continues or not, 
our Income Insurance will be paid you just the same if you are 


a & 
iis ; Fran | in one of our policy holders, in case you are laid up from any cause. 
ws } ~) oO CI ef y Such insurance helps to regain health by obviating worry. No 


physical examination is required. 








q If youare erg for safe, perm profit- O F ‘ 

able investment, large or small, acquaint your- i . 

a as ae te, ur policy also insures your life in case of death by accident. 
{ Subject to the strict supervision of the State Bank- ¢ 
ing Department: { Lends only on first mortgages in 
New York City and immediate vicinity: {Has han- 


died milions without ever fouingn cont of tnyVody Agents wanted in all cities of 5,000 population or larger. 
tently a dividend rate of Five Per Cent. per annum. 


q Begin now. Send $1 or more and get a mail- 
ing size Pass Book, or write for Booklet D. 


* 

THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY E S S C 
pOR ROU BUILDENO AND sAVDHOS mpire State Surety Company 
FOUNDED 1888 P The only Company writing Surety, Fidelity and Court Bonds, and issuing Mi - 
3 Beekman St., New York City. turers’, Automobile, Contractors’, Marine, Employer's and Public Liability, © ee 
General Liability, Elevator Liability, Teams’ Liability, Owners’ Contingent Liability, 
Steam Boiler, Personal Accident and Health Disability, Plate Glass and Bank, Residence 
and Mercantile Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, Physicians’, Dentists’ and Druggists’ Liability 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Offices in all Important Cities 


New Yor« Reat Estate Name Ba an oe 


AFFORDS THE 
Address 


Safest Possible Investments Cuecen) ae 
= OouR 6% BONDS 


are DEBTS ON it, The Standard Paper for Business Stationery—"" Look for the Water-Mark”” 


Combining SAFETY and we HY do P : . 
; you write your business let 
very high INTEREST ters on such fine bond paper?’’ 


: Our STOCK © i airiitcec is snater “PO! 


IS an INTEREST IN IT, 


yielding FULL. PROFITS, ms ZS tae 
both the Income and the Increase 
Over $1,000,000 paid out to investors in 14 years lo te 
nt... ss : to your present position? 
Indebtedness . . . . . only 15% 


Is it because you lack the definite knowledge 


Write for Bashieh & and Full tafermmatin required in the next position higher up? 
Acquire it: fit yourself for bigger 
New York Real Owners oud things and better pay. 


Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars 





















































499 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Study Higher Accounting 
















































" Whatever your position, no one can fool you when you 
2 2 is an argument added to the argument you | | have learned it. It will double nt 
California Investments write upoa it. corning capacity cms os be anche 
the “The Western Empire,” California’s leadin industrial Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. to your desks for life, Public accounting is the one 
ie OF journal is the paramount authority on Euca ptus hard- It contains suggestive speci of | head: highly-paid mot overcrowded profession. You al- 
wood culture, fruit Sowing blo investments am and other business forms, printed, lithographed ready = w the rudiments of it. Become a Public 
. all topics for home-seekers. Established 22 years. Tria and engraved on the white and fourteen colors tt. Become an important man, with the pay 
me offer, three months for ten cents) Address, Fruit of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it important men get for doing important things. 
World Publishing Company, on your present letterhead, The title “In Sed Aco £” is conferred 
4 201 Times Block, Los Angeles, California. Hampshire Paper ao oh tee my ountan 
or s Send now—before you forget=for 
ort The only paper makers in the world the free explanation of our byttem 
oy POST CARD AGENTS WANTED making bond paper exclusively é ry 
e * 
al fo ee “ South Hadley Falls, Mass. International Accountants’ Society Inc. 
ne- Ww tt boys and girls to in ce our Post Cards eve ere. = 3 “ . 
Good pay. Send de. atamps, Fy Ay package of beaut | Mads "A Little Bater than Sums Neceuary”"—" Lek for the Waur-Mark* | | Room 311, Fort & Wayne Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
y. ful astorted Sample Cards and our Surprise offer, : 
POST CARD HOUSE, 2386 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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BURROWESH OME 


BILLIA 


RD” POOL 


TABLE 











b | uts into your home any table worth ae $6 to $15. $2 a month pa 

$1.00 Down Falance. ligher priced Tables on eh net « hak easy terms. We: ate all cues, balls, &c., free. 
BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 

RROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted for the most 
sy. Itimay be set on your dining room or library table, or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be-set aside out 


y 
NO RED TAPE On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. .Play on it one week. 
if unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


rHE E. T. BURROWES CO., 112 SPRING STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 











It gently yields to the pressure of the 
y in exact proportion to wei ~ con- 
forms perfectly to every curve, thus giv- 
in perfect support at all points. It is a 
ouble-decker ”—two springs in one; 
does not roll to the center and never sags 
like woven-wire and other springs. A 
riceless boon to invalids; a delightful 
mgt! forall. Made either upholstered 
or plain. Extensively used by leading 
hotels,—its merits secure and retain pat- 
ronage. 

Do not be deeeived by imitations.- Look for 
the brass name-plate on every Ideal Spring. 
Every furniture Paealer and leading depart- 
ment store has or can get Foster’s IDEAL 
Spring, Accident Proof Cribs, Brass and En- 
ameled Beds. Insist upon them. Write for 
4! our free Spring or Crib booklet, mailed free 
j with name of nearest dealer. 


| FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO: 


35 Broad St., Utica. N. Y. 
1425 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 














20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Dian ntil you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyo } 
anteed perfect blue-w >, A writte intee accompanies 
each Diamond. All good inspection. 10% 
discount for cash. Send now for catalogue No, 21 


J.M. LYON & CO., = Established 1843 73 Nassau St., New York 


Diamonds are guar 














An ideal health re- 


EXCELSIOR) @ see™yat'es 
and winter months. 


~ | } RI NGS, Now well equipped 


with first-class hotels. 


MI v S U RI The mineral waters here 

S e supply an invaluable 

| remedial agent for Dia- 

betes, Bright’s Disease, 

and all forms of Rheumatism and Uric Dis- 
»mnia and Hysteria. 

ior Springs is thirty-three miles north-east of 


/AT SHAKES FROM THE BOTTOM 


GET THE AGENCY QUICK 


If Mr. Goodhouse can make $13.85 in 
one day selling to his friends our Patented, 
non-clogging, Dust Proof Shaker, you 
surely can make $5.00 per day easy. Get 
something new that the people have not 
seen and every woman wants and make 
money. 4 to 6 in every house. No expe- 















s City on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
eached from Chicago by the famous South West rience needed. We teach you free and 
Limited, leaving Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, reaching the make you a straight sample offer without 
gs for breakfast the next morning. a catch to it. Send today to 
riptive book free, 


S. R. MILLER, Pres. 
119 Royal Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Pres on FT YWPEWRITERS 


In the United States 


3 For one-half to two-thirds less than 

_the cost of new machines we sell slightly used 
typewriters thoroughly repaile and guaran. 
teed good as new. ite for catalog of 
bargain prices. Surprisin valtes in Smith 
miers, Remingtons and Sholes. We shi 
machines for approval to any point in the U. S. 
and rent machines anywhere. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 404 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago. 


XMAS GOLD POSTCARDS FREE 


Send us 8c, stamps, for 

and we will send you Ten Fine Sample Post Ca: an 
Hi Surprise Offer. _ Beautiful colors. pretty designs. ig offer. 
POST CARD HOUSE, 190 Broadway Springfield. Mass. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN NATURAL 


COLORS 


tourists, and art- 

10ow reproduce 

rgeous colorings 

nary cameras, short 

, and at small expense. 
SIMPLIFIED PROCESS 

Anyone com Learn Easily 
ilars and working in- 
in illustrated booklet, 
picture in colors, 
toc. (stamps or coin). 

‘apher, amateur or pro- 

ild fail to learn this 

wl process at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


836 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 









































rome ¢ GOVERNMENT LANDS :—Official 112-page book,. **Gov- 
ernment Lands,” describes available sections = go book, county 
and state. A million-aeres open now. How to a hom 

art m8 etc., Prive25c. postpaid. Webb. bh Co. (Sta. N.) 
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SKIN 
BEAUTY 








CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In the treatment of affec- 
tions of the skin and 
scalp, which torture, dis- 
figure, itch, burn, scale 
and destroy the hair, as 
well as for preserving 
and purifying the com- 
plexion, hands and hair, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are well- 
nigh infallible. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lon- 
don, 27, Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, & ‘Rue de la 


Paix: Australia, x Towns e'Ce ., Sydney ; 
~ ja, & K. Paul, Calcutta; Chine, Hone Kong 
Drug Japan, ey Ltd., Tokio; So. 


Africa, “enion, aE. pe Town, etc.; U.S.A 
Potter D poo Ave hen. Corp. Sole Props., 33 
th, ” 


wt my Book, post-free, giving 
description, treatment and cure of torturing, 
disfiguring humours of the skin and scalp. 


















ae LIGHT 
Get Light FREE 


Free booklet tellshow. Brightest, safest, cheapest 
light for home or store. Burns 96% air to4% gaso- 
line; 400 candle-power per mantle. Costs % cent 
an hour. Leaks impossibie. Endorsed by insurance 
companies. No noise. Nosmell. Least heat. Write 
BysTROM GAs LAMP Co., Dept. E, DEFIANCE,O. 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academ 





vray 7 . 


and Civil Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service npmecngporod 


aes Ve HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 














Enqlish Dept. 102, Springfield. Mass. 


HAIR GROWS! 


when our Vacaum Cap is used a few minutes daily. 
Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our expense. No drugs 
or electricity. Stops Salling eures dandruff. A 
postal brings illustrated boo! 

MODERN sper CAP CO., 
461 Barclay Block, - Denver, Colo, 














Send us your address and we 
a a ure will show you how to make $3 
° or, abso og be -—. Wefur- 
d tea — 
you work in the localiey’ by 4, live. Se 
your address 7% we will —— the bnsiness tully, remember we 
arantee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
rite at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING 0o., Box 944, Detroit, Mich. 
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Try This Most Delightful 
Of All Self Playing 
Instruments in 


Your Own Home F R E E 


Will you let us send you, freight prepaid, the newest, 
sweetest toned, most entertaining of all self-playing in- 
struments on ten days absolutely free trial ? 

Here is a self-playing musical instrument whose tones 
are never harsh, never scratchy, never tiresome, but 
always marvelously sweet and mellow. 

Won’t you try 


MIRA MUSIC 


on approval? No deposit required. You play the Mita 
in your own home for 10 days, test it thoroughiy—then if 
you don’t care to keep it, send it back at our expense. 

~ Just think of listening to the classic masterpieces, the 
good, old hymns and melodies, the newest popular aire, 
whenever you want to—all played in the sweetest, mel- 
lowest tones imaginable. § 

You simply wind up the Mira and put on any piece of 
music you desire, 
Tune-dises or 
“records” for 
new music cost 
only 20c. to 75c. 
each. 


Easy 
Payments 


make it easy for 
anyone to own a 
Mira. Yon can 
enjoy it while 
maying only a 
ittle at a time, if 
you choose. 

Just send us 
your name on a 
post card for our 
free catalog 
shuwing all 
styles and prices 
of the Mira. Ad- 
dress Dept. J. 


JACOT MUSIC CO., 39 Union Square, New York 


Knox 
Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 
and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French Dainties, 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox 
Marshmallows in your own home 


Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in addi- 

tion to the candies. 

It is free on roqpest for your grocer’s name. If 

he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, will send a full 
int sample for 2c.in stamps and his name, or 
or 16c.a two quart package. 


Knox ‘Simms Gelatine 
93 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 



































Will you be a Little Man or a Big Man? 


Present day business methods have worked the 
undoing of the untrained man. 

But the world offers great prizes to men who 
evolve, grasp, test, apply and utilize a classified and 
perfected knowledge of the Science of Saiesmanship. 

. + * 

And, the man who neglects to properly apply and to prop- 
erly classify his acquised knowledge cannot hope to get.out of 
his commercial life all that his natural aptitude entitles him to. 

Every man who sells goods has, in addition to the knowledge 
that he has acquired thru experience, a natural proficiency. 

The development of this inherent capability and the estab- 
lishment within the man of a definite knowledge of his true 
limitations, is necessary. 

The man who hesitates to tackle a big problem, thru fear 
that he cannot master it does not know his own self—and he 
cannot know his customer. = 

7 * * 

This knowledge The Sheldon Course brings to you simply 
by a few hours of studious application for a few months in 
your spare time. 

* * * 

Forty thousand individuals have taken The Sheldon Course 
and profited by it. In every section of the country you will 
find men who are glad to testify to the great good this course 
has done them. 

In your home section there are, doubtless, many men who will 
gladly tell you what The Sheldon Course has done for them. 

To the eight million men of America who are engaged in 
the many different branches of selling—or to any man who 
wants to increase his business capacity—we say “ Let the bur- 
den of proving what the Sheldon Course will do for you rest 
entirely upon us.” We do not ask even a postage stamp. To 
bring “ The Sheldon Book” and evidence of what the Sheldon 
Course has done for 40,000 others—-vou need only fill out the 
coupon below and mail it tous. Address 


The Sheldon School, 1807 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1807 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me your Free Book on Salesmanship, out- 
lining the work and purpose of the Sheldon School. 

























10K Gold Brooch 


Baroque Pearls. 


B SAVE YOU 
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« You sav - 
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“direct fro 
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_.. You save time and 
- live in the country or in the 
‘gifts and other 

. Over 10,000 
-your own homea 
“the largest city stores.- © 


_.. You take no risk—we Pp 
“Or express charges—we guarantee saf 
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You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more — if 
as much 
—to have 
your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
the world and 
with our equip- 
ment and ex- 
perience you 
should get best results here. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 









’ Protects the sol 
wet weather and k 
on cold, dry days.” 
The only rubber req 
physicians. ~ : 


buy.. : ings trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
. Always on sale w. leather. Bear,dog,calf,cow, horse or any other 
sold. ‘ kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or 


fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
men’s and women’s garments whensoordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our particular specialties. We also make fur 
coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes 
and gloves. Send for our illustrated catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
. 877 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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$50,000 Spent to Protect Investors 





1e cost of a year’s subscription to Moody’s Manual is 
Yet for that $12 you get information that costs us 

over $50,000 a year to gather and verify. 
Information that is so high] neared that the manual 
not on ty endorsed by the United States Government, 
ut d almost universally by the most prominent finan- 

stitutions here and abroad. 
Ay ‘ to the saaeeidians investor, who regards investment- 
ty as essential. 


THE 
nin 


" et indispensable. For it gives information thes us ennkies 
you to judge for yourself the real value of any secu: 

In the new edition of Moody’s Manual, over 8300 po ol 
voted to the detailed description of the ‘securities of more than 

a“ rporations. A Monthly Digest keeps the service strictly 
ip-to-date. 

(nd the new edition is rendered yet more valuable by the addi- 

of a series of analytical criticisms of the country’s 100 chief 

railroad systems by the famous Roger W. Babson. 


Facts Essential to Safety 





W eth er you have much or little to invest, mail us $12 podey. 
et id you the manual. Judge its value for yourself, 
at ‘$12 -is slight. But the service gives you facts absolutely es- 
ential to safe investments—facts that may save you thousands, 
if you're not satisfied, return the Manual, and your $12 will be 
nmediately refunded. 


Charles W. Jones, Pres., 33 Broadway, New York 














Learn to Ride Horseback 


Prof. Jesse Beery, acknowledged the world’s 
master-horseman, is successfully teaching, by corre- 
spondence,men and women, young and old, how to 
ridecorrectly. Simpleinstructions. Every point cov- 
ered, from putting on bridle to training the horse 
in fancy gaits. Noneedtopay forexpensivelessons at 
ariding academy Write today for handsome pros- 
pectus of instruction course. Sent (2) 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 420 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, O. 
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Yi ih ZZ Looks like diamond — wears like @ 
wr Ss ae diamond—brilllancy guaranteed rever— 
PASSING Stands filing like a diamond— stands heat 
V "' like  diamond— has no paste, foil or artt- 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- 

y WY OA ings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. A mar- 
fy (a velously reconstructed gem—sent On appro- 

, val. Write for our catalog De Luxe, it’s free, 

Remoh Jewelry Company, 431 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
ee art n Mail Order Business at Home. Devote wholeor spare 
We tell you how. V er, good profit. ape ye a No 

ata 8, b (it proposition. Write at once for our “ and free 
particulars. KE. 8. ior Co., 155 Washington oo Chicago, Il. 


$100 REMINGTON $18.75 


One machine only in new locali 
desirable agent. Special agents’ ~ By supplied 
on all makes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 


GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS, The 

World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, 

Motors, Fans, Toys, Batteries, Belts, 

s, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. We undersell 

Fortune for Agents. If it’ s electric we have it. Big Cat. 3cts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


* OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, 


The most valuable crop in es world. 
Easily grown throug! — U. 8. 
and Canada. Room in r garden 

to grow thousands of do lars’ worth. 
Roots Seeds Send 4c. 


and for — 
for postage and got ot our booklet A-N “telling all avegt 
DOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


Gast, circulars, books, newspa) 
ss $5. Larger $18. Rotary b 
2 J — money. Print for othe 
vy; Your rofit. All easy, rules sent. rite 
Factory for press catalog, TYPE, pa- 


WED Tie Press co, necticn, cons. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa o-page hand -book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
c se or home-makers, teachers, and-for 8. 
Ameriean School of Home Economics, $36 W. 69th Street, ul. 


make $3 to $15 dally selling an Ac- 
count Book needed by all classes of busi- 
ness people. For particulars address 
H. W. /. PAMPHILON, 25 Third Avenue, NEW YORK 




























BEE MOVT COLLEGE For Young Women, Nashville. Tenn. 
eand propetatery courses. Address Box AC, for ogue. 
TR A LANDRITH D.D.. LL.D., Pres. eS IN; Prins. 


Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





And 
His 
Reign 
was 


Cruel 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


second article of his series in 


Scribner's Magazine 


for November 
will describe 





Lion Hunting on the Kapiti Plains 


In this article Mr. Roosevelt is fairly on his hunting-ground. The ranch was in 


the beautiful 


Kitanga Hills, and many things about it reminded the author of his experiences on the great 
plains of the West. The story of the Lion Hunt, with its most interesting preliminary comments 
upon the relative dangers of hunting big game in Africa, is a vivid and exciting narrative of adven- 
ture. Of all the game encountered, the Lion is credited with the greatest number of human 
victims. “ The Lion was lord and his reign was cruel.” The abundant illustrations are by 


Kermit Roosevelt and others of the party. 





Other Notable Features of the 
November Scribner 








W. C. Brownell’s article on 
Emerson is a masterly study 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, 


and answers the question 


Richard Harding Davis’s philosopher and essayist. 


“A Charmed Life.” A love story of | 


the Spanish war. The hero is a young war 
correspondent. 


The New York Plan 
for Zoological Parks 


in colors. 


of the char- 


| The Drum-Beat of the Town 


‘By Nelson Lloyd, gives an impression of the 
life and movement and fascination of New 
York. The illustrations, from George 


What is a College For? acter and work of the great New England 
| Wiidhi's Siatch Bodin, will be sersodeced 


By W. T. Hornaday, Director, tells of | Henry Van Dyke contributes a poem, 


the development of the greatest Zoological | 





Park in the world. _ The Ancestral Dwellings. 





To be sure of having the entire series of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 


articles, begin your subscription with the October number 
$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers - NEW YORK 
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LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


SHIPPED FREE 

















Complete Set of 15 Volumes, De Luxe Edition Library of Universal History, 


sent for a free examination into any home. See the Free Coupon below. 
Here is the greatest opportunity ever offered to the readers of Success —an offer positively 
without parallel—an offer which means that you send absolutely no money for this superb his- 
torical work-—the most stupendous chance in the history of the book publishing business—the 
publisher has failed, and the books must be sent out at once—the entire edition must go. All 
printed from large new type embellished with over one hundred double-page maps and plans, 700 
full-page illustrations, many of which are in colors, and more than 5000 pages of solid reading 
matter, beautifully written—the Genuine Library of Universal History. 


ENT WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YOU! 


Yes, free—positively free—we send you the complete set, every one of the 15 
volumes, right to your home for an absolutely free examination. Nothing down— 
no C.O. D.—no deposit. We even prepay the carrying charges. You simply take the books 
and look them over, and then if you do not want to keep them you send them back at our ex- 
pense. We want you to see them anyway. We want to put the books into your hands. The 
creditors for the failed publishers insist that these books be shipped out to people who may be 
interested in the most phenomenal book bargain ever offered. This bargain is simply sensa- 
tional. Just the free coupon brings this handsome De Luxe Edition for your free examination. 
We positively guarantee that the books are delivered free into your home with- 
out a cent from you. 











Remember, this is the genuine Library of Universal History. Complete in 15 massive 
volumes, each ro inches high, 7 inches wide and 2 inches thick. The binding is the very 
finest quality of genuine English Buckram, exactly the same as is used in the finest ‘De 





IL 








Napoleon Bidding Farewell to Josephine 
“My Destiny and France Demand It.” 

This is but one of the hundreds of thrilling illustrations in 
the Library of Universal History. Do you know all of this 
heart throbbing story—the Imperial Emperor, the loving 
wife, the enexorable pall of ambition, the breaking heart left 
behind. Send the coupon. 


Just Your Name 


brings the complete set PREPAID. Don’t wait a minute. 








Luxe” editions. Every set, every volume, every page, is guaranteed to be absolutely 
perfect, and not scratched, marred or damaged in the slightest degree. The 
5.000 pages of solid reading matter is printed on the finest grade of heavy book paper, 
from large, clear, new type. The Library of Universal History is the one trustworthy— 
the one reliable history unequivocally endorsed by the leading schools and 
colleges. It is the very highest—the final authority—the history which is in 
250, homes. 


The Universal is the Life-Story of the Human Race, from the earliest dawn of history 
right down to the present day, told in such vivid, compelling fashion that your attention 
is riveted and held more strongly than by the most powerful novel. As you read the 
thrilling narrative, it is as though you were watching the most stupendous events of the 
great World-Story, unrolled by magic hands on a screen before your very eyes. Watch 
the branching out of the different races. their development of civilizations and govern- 
ment. You live with the pyramid-builders of far-off, mystic Egypt. Cross the 
Rubicon with Caesar’s mighty, never-conquered cohorts, and hae again with 
them the battles that have changed the destiny of nations. All “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome”’ are spread before you, All the nations, all 
the peoples of the ancient and modern world pass before you in one great, gor- 
geous peecent. You can know the great men and the warriors of all the ages, the 
colossal world figures of all-times, as you know the rulers and statesmen of the present 
day. Mail the coupon now—today. All must read some history. Why not read the 
best? History fixes ambition. It broadens the mind. It inspires ths unworthy to 
worthiness, It prods the timid to heights of glory. History must be read or a nation 
slips into decadence. This is the one true, late, accurate and readable history. One- 
quarter of a million readers constantly refer to it and quote it with confidence. 


The late Ex-president Cleveland said: “I am sure this History will find an important 
place among the publications intended to give wider familiarity with historical literature.” 


Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, President of Armour Institute of Technology says: “It 
is a work of rare genius. Its thought is clear and vigorous. Its English pure and elegant.” 








PLEASE NOTE 


We send complete set 
itselfi—not misleading 
sample pages. We have 
nothing toconceal.We pres 
pay all shipping charges. 
Others do not. There is 
nothing for you to pay. 
You are under no more ob- 
ligations than if you called 
at abookstore. You should 
examine this work before 
you decide to buy any his- 
tory. The books speak for 
themselves. We are proud 
to send them out. We 
want you to compare them 
with any other ks you 
ever saw. We have no 
agents or representatives. 
No one will call. Entire 
transaction is by mail. 
Note that in this an- 
nouncement we name our 
price plainly. 








and Address 


When these few sets are gone—when the creditors are satisfied, the offer will 












be withdrawn. This is your opportunity. Send your coupon now. Remember, you send no money. The books go to your home positively Eo 
free of all expense. You pay nothing. There is no C. O. D. and no otherexpenses. You take the books and examine them positively free for Se a 
a whole week. ‘Then, if you don't want to keep them, you send them back at our expense. And if you wish to keep them you may do SS 
so—and we guarantee that you get them for positively less than one-half the regular price. After the free examination, should you wish to keep C4 Vv R é 
the books, send us only 50 cents. We then open a credit account with you, and you have more than a year to pay for the books. Merely ‘ x, i AS 
send $2.00 a month on this credit account for 14% months. A total of only $29.50 for this splendid Library of Universal History, De Luxe we aS i) 
edition, in Genuine Maroon English Crash Buckram binding. You positively must see these books to understand the tremendous bar- ¥ & 3 
gain. Sosend the coupon todiy. This forced sale price is less than $2.00 a volume. Think of it. Almost any novel costs $1.00 or Ld S 

$1 50. ‘There is six times as much material in every one of these volumes as there is in any novel—each volume is six times as large & ns, ¥ SY 

—yet at this great forced sale price you get these magnificent volumes for only a little more than you would pay for novels. You yr $s 

simply cannot imagine what the bargain is until you see the books. Remember, you do not have to keep the books if vou don’t oe es 

want them, but send them back at our expense. You are under no obligations to keep them. We will consider it a favor &* Se 6O 


if you will let us send you this work. 


Send No Money—Just the FREE Coupon (ey 


NOTE: This Coupon is Not an order for the Books—merely a request for a free examination. 
Read the Coupon and see that it positively is not an order. Send the free Coupon today 
and see the books. Look at them just as you would if you went into a book store—abso- 
lutely no more obligations—then if you don’t want them send them back. Mail the free 


Coupon now. 


American Underwriters Corporation 
240 Wabash Avenue, Dept. 1528, Chicago, III. 
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The world’s greatest oe make 
records only for the Victor. 


The world’s greatest singers! ‘The greatest tenors; 
the greatest sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest 
baritones; the greatest bassos. Not among the greatest, 
but the greatest of all nationalities. 


Caruso, the greatest Italian tenor Melba, the greatest English soprano 


Dalmores, the greatest French tenor Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


Scotti E 
e * + bed e . am . 
Battistini ) the greatest Italian baritones es } the greatest American sopranos 


Ruffo ore 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone Calvé, the greatest French soprano 

Renaud, the greatest French baritone Gadski, the greatest German soprano 

Homer, the greatest American contralto Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 

Schumann-Heink, the greatest German 
contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French Journet the greatest French bassos 
contralto Plancon 


Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged the 
greatest, and commanding the highest salaries—make 
records only for the Victor because only the Victor brings 
out their voices as clear and true as life itself. 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of over 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Moutreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. {or i 
£ a 


Vi 


)}@ 
“HIS MAST ERS VOICE” 


oo aa ES EEE Ea 


—— a 


a Victor Raed « are. on aie a at all peer eon on = 28th of each aa 























